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Dai*win lit the stage for a 
melodrama of natural history 
that often fails the test of 
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revisionists has been JOHN 
MAYNARD SMITH, former 
professor of biology at Sussex, 
and an "algebraist of 
evolution ,r (page 13) 
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And beacons burn again 
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Justifying the ways of God to 
man. Frank James looks at 
the life and career of 
MICHAEL FARADAY for 
whom religiouB faith and a 
literal faith in natural 
experimen t went hand i n 
hand ( Page 16) 
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What is higher education for? A naive 
question perhaps but one nevertheless 
which each generation must try to 
answer in its own way. Why do we 
encourage half a million young people, 
and a growing number of the not-so- 
young, to study history or sociology or 
physics or medicine for three or more 
years at oh annual public cost of 
perhaps £J billion 7 If wc do not try to 
supply an answer, however qualified 
or complicated, (he development of 
higher education can have no proper 
direction. 

Its intentions and so its goals will 
simply be defined by the powerful 
inertia/momentum of the system of 
universities, polytechnics, colleges , re- 
search councils and the rest which we 
have inherited. They will be assimi- 
lated into the inevitably introverted 
ambition to maintain the status quo. 
Present ends will be derived from past 
means. Rival interpretations of the 

S oak of higher education will simply 
c a projection of the equally powerful 
prejudice and occasional philistinism 
that are the product of the irritation 
provoked by the complacent ambition 
of this self-inl crested status quo. 

Tudny. sadly, this is the qunlity of 
tfeh.ric (mm- debate?) about tnc inten- 
tions id higher education. The defen- 
ders i*1 the system root ihcirmpiimcnls 
in .i gliNiiny iinalvMSi'lilie ilanmpe (hat 
•s beni|! iviiisfil In die ii-iiti.il/.-, Mi* m «if 

l*'«YT .uni tin- H-.ii ii -fii<ii Hsoimv* 
whieli ilu-v l.ike (<» lv lyj.u.il ,•( |J|, 

present I lover iimcn is ji«i|iiu-s u>- 
course in 


tive qualifications, 
even ft 


the language of the 1980s. 

The National Advisory Doily, and 
later the University Grants Commit- 
tee, both recognized that need, in their 
respective documents offering advice 
to Sir Keith Joseph, the .Secretary of 
State for Educuiiou and Science, the 
NAB and the UGC included a com- 
mon chapter on "Higher Education 
and the needs of society". This was j 
deliberate and direct attempt to up- 
date the Robbins definition on which 
the system still leaned. It is no criticism 
of their joint effort to say that even this 
bold attempt to go back to first 
principles was not completely success- 
ful. The new NAB/UGC principle, 
which emphasizes an engaged "ability 
to benefit" rather than simply descrip- 
alificationSj is very fine. But 
must be built into a bedrock of 
aims that arc unexamined in the com- 
mon chapter. Instead the four Robbins 
aims are merely repealed and a fifth, 
the provision or continuing education, 
added with excellent symbolism but 
indifferent logic. 

Nor is it a criticism of the UGC's and 
the NAB’s joint effort to remark on 
the priority reflect cil in the title of their 
chapter. After all nn even more 
cramped reference point, that of the 
economy, could have been chosen. 
Maybe (his emphasis on ihc needs of 
society, which appears today quite 
■um-iiiarknhlt-, is a im-aMin* n| 
huw f.ir ll.tvv uIv.mkv.I il.mii iliv 
lo.iJ in ,-tillivifvist valucv I lu- ){«■!<■ 
bins tcpiirt w.iv wniltvii in .> w»*iM ,»t 
sini|i|e individualism, a woild in wliich 
cultural tradition and social engineer- 
ing were seen as serving individual 
goals, a -world that is lost. 

trguments nre deployed ,5,? T m ,“ d ° ,W 

ft ihc^ront jjIj jP UItra,lve * u PPWi not of Ham wider 
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wards higher education. Of o 
making tneir defence they allude to 


both altruistic nnd utilitarian argu- 
ments derived from particular views of 
ihc ultimate purposes of higher educa- 
tion. But such arguments are deployed 


The same reticence is appnrent 
among the critics of higher education. 
They argue that the system must he 
made more cost-effective, that its 
quality must be improved, and that it 
must become more selective. They lire 
reluctant to question the gouls of 


vision uf whut higher education'*, goals 
should he in n liberal deniuciacy with a 


‘So far no one has 
succeeded in re-writing 
Robbins to match the spirit 

higher education , which in then- vague- ^ °* lr w 8 e “ 111 but 

ness seem to bo unquestioned, but anxious, dynamic but 
coniine their concern to how those divkiw' 

goals can be achieved more effectively. u V,S,VI ' 

Of course occasionally their criticism 
of means spills over into doubt about 
ends, most notably in their views of 
social science and the humanities. But 
“ with the defenders of higher educa- 
tion this oblique and allusive argument 
about higher education's ultimate in- 
tentions is a sideshow. This Is the 
territory in which Sermon's sklr- 

E3«fidd 6ght; 11 " M ,hc m ™ 

A generation ago the Robbins com- 
mittee placed their discussion of the 
aims ana principles of higher educa- 
tI0n 10 the first place in their famous 
report. These aims they reduced to 
four - instruction in skills suitable to 
play a part in the genera] division of 
labour, the promotion of the general 
powers of the mind, the advancement 
of learning, and the transmission of a 
common culture. The difficulty almost 
a quarter of a century later Is hot that 
we object to these four aims but that 


faltering economy in the last years of 
the 20tn century. Maybe the wide- 
spread revulsion to the Green Paper 
can be explained In part by a general 
disappointment that the Department 
of Education and Science tidied to 
establish those clear first principles 
around which its policies caul 1 


- 

In the 1960s the Robbins committee 
succeeded in rewriting the first princi- 
ples it had Inherited^ from a quieter 
academic age to reflect the power of 
science which had been revealed irre- 
sistibly during the war and the new 
social democracy that was the keynote 
of postwar society. So far in the 198fis 
no one, leust of all the DES, has 
succeeded in rewriting Robbins' first 
principles to match the spirit of our 
age, affluent but anxious, dynamic but 
divisive. This failure is at the root of 


the incoherence of higher education 
policy. 

So maybe after all apparently naive 

to us insipid generalities, 'qr — ! — u — s '*- 

e potency and the practical- f< 
ity of the Robbins definition of the a 
aims of higher education were derived 


they seem to us insipid 
For both the ' 


jucstions like what is higher education 
:or need to be asked. Foi 


from that envelope of surrounding 
assumptions, the postwar consensus in 
politics which was still strong in the 
early 1960s, the rise of an affluent 
consumer society, the cultural libera- 
tion of that famous decade. 

Today that envelope has been tom 


up and thrown awav. Wc arc lefr only 
with Robbins's phrases, their elo- 
quence unimpaired but their .signifi- 
cance very much diminished. By them- 
selves these words mean littfe in the 
changed (for the worse) circumstances 
of the 1980s. Their growing insufficien- 
cy has been felt by many. In the 
months leading up to the publication of 
last summer's Green Paper ministers 
were fond of saying that the present 
was 3 moment like Robbins. The more 
hopeful among us interpreted this 
remark as meaning that ministers rec- 
ognized the pressing need to rewrite 
Robbins, to modify or reaffirm its 
statement about aims and principles in 


or out of the 
answers are fashioned higher educa- 
tion’s sense of its place In the sum of 
the present. The past offers three 
possible answers. Tlic first is derived 
from utilitarianism. Higher education 
adds to the value of the economy, of 
the community and of the individual. 
The acquiring of knowledge is the 
means for gaining wealth, power and 
status. This is the answer on which 
most Governments in most countries 
in most periods of history have relied 
to justify higher education and which 
has fuelled the popular appetite for it. 

Yet it quickly encounters objec- 
tions. The necessary demarcation be- 
tween the useful and the useless be- 
comes more and more treacherous 
with the rapid and unpredictable ad- 
vance of technology. Despite urgent 
skill shortages there is a growing 
mismatch between the subjects stu- 
dents study and the careers they follow 
as graduates. Many do no "use" the 
knowledge they have acquired; rather 
they employ what have been called 


transferable intellectual .skills and ex- 
ploit the status that a higher education 
still bestows. 

This phenomenon of course raises 
the old arguments about human capit- 
al. Do advanced societies possess 
sophisticated systems of higher educa- 
tion because they need (hem or be- 
cause they can afford them? But in 
general Midi objections nrc ignored. 
The Conservative Government of the 
1980s believes as strongly ns the 
Labour Government of the 1960s that 
higher education's predominant 
obligation is to serve the nation, first 
and foremost in its material aspect. 

The second answer is' that higher 
education's main job is to uphold, 
transmit and if possible raise the 
standard of culture. Many associated 
views shelter under this cultural 
umbrella. For some higher education 
should lead to higher standards of 
conduct - in an intellectual sense by 
fostering rntionniity, in a personal 
sense by getting students to lake a 
more moral view of their lives, and in u 
public sense by promoting the values 
of the gentlemitn/laily (ihc language is 
hopelessly out nf-dule hut the idea is 
very much alive). For others higher 
education should introduce its stu- 
dents to a common (=»high?) culture, 
in the days of Jnwctt the aim was to 
produce cultivated members of the 
political. ;ul mi n is trail ve nnd profes- 
sional elite wl»> would enjoy the quiet 
volid.iiiiy ul shaici! values'; today in 
onr Sine ‘>t dciniKiucy and maw culture 
the locus may he fuzzier hut the 
intention has changed little. 

In this second cose the griming of 
knowledge is more than simply the 
essential menns by which desirable 
external goals can be achieved, ns in 
Hu- case of the utilitarian version of 
higher education':, aims. Clearly 
knowledge is an integral part of any 
culture, liven so there arc difficulties. 
Precisely because our culture in tie*, 
fined in terms of particular knowledge, 
it ignores nnd discriminates against 


other kinds of kiiowludgo; this is when 
both C. P. Snow's “two cultural"’ imp. . 
complaints about higher odupatwh 


npiai 

anti-industry , 

Tnont.Evqn.Tn6w. 

on 

which '^regarded as centrol to cultural 
tradition. . _ , , 

The third answer is very unfasliion- 
able today. It Is normally characte- 
rized, usually with a silent sneer, as 
knowledge for knowledge’s sake. The 
slightest Dreath of sympathy for this 
view Invites ridicule or suspicion. Yet 
curiosity in its simplest form is prob- 
ably the most significant motive in any 
search for knowledge, from the 
nursery school room to the Nobel prize 
winner’s laboratory. It is perhaps as 
powerful a force as any thought of 
utilitarian arided-vnlue or ambition foi 
cultural advantage. It is the restless- 
ness that changes the world. 

Maybe it does more. The poet and 
scholar A. E. Housman made this 
grander but simpler claim in a lecture 
at University College London in 1892; 
Let a man acquire knowledge not 
for this or that external and inciden- 
tal good which may chance to result 
from it, bur for itself; not because it 
is useful or ornamental, but be- 
cause it is knowledge and therefore 
good for men to acquire . . . For 
knowledge resembles virtue in this, 
and differs in this from other pos- 
sessions, that it is not merely a 
means for procuring good, but is 
good in itself: it is not a coin which 
we pay down to purchase happi- 
ness, but has happiness indissolubly 
bound up with it. 

W. H. Auden of course dismissed 
his fellow poet as having deliberately 
chosen the “dry-as-dust". Maybe in 
the mouth of tne editor of Maniiius 
such views can be stigmatized as an 
apology for pedantry - but in the 
mouth of the author of A Shropshire 
Lad ? Housman 's defence of Know- 
ledge as a good in its own righr, in both 
a material and moral sense, rather than 
as the means by which other goods can 
be acquired cannot be dismissed lightly 
by [hose who seek to define and refine 
the turns of higher education, even in 
the utilitarian 1980s. 


Laurie Tay 
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Could you hang on for Im 
moment, Professor Lappki 
other phone Is going , , , Yob. 
you have an idea for a booklk 
lent, Vm sorry , f didn't gsiaa 
your name. Swliuurton wheffttf. 
And the proposed hwUm £ 

. . . Come again ? ... Xh 
"Some Random and Almost Cask 
fy Unfounded Thoughts 
Science . " A little on the longhii 
perhaps . Would you havt mi* 
tton to shortening it f Good. TmI 
about " Random end Uifiall 
Thoughts: *' Social Srtaw u . I, 
could work it up into a series. Etf 
lent, so shall we say a Jenuql 
I9N7 deadline? Double soaHiqM 
margin. Excellent . Looklomdt 
seeing your manuscript. Bye... } 
Now, Professor Lapping, rim- 
w ere wc? All yes. First of all, (huir 
you Tor gelling Ihc book to mSk'- 
We've nil been a bil pushed famta 
our messenger boy bad a gbao . 
through U last Thursdajadwi , 
wns “quite good", so l 
green for go. One 



OU plans huge increase 
in student numbers 


green for go. One BiigM?***" 
though. Tide. Yes, we all Uin 5® 
suggestion of “New DirtfttoB* _ 

Cultural Studies", WhjJ [ • bv Ngaio Crequer 


Cultural Studies", butloaWJ® } , . N „ a j 0 ( 

old computer tells us that RouUj ■ „ — iff , 

have that title duo out nexl*£ J* 

And, unrortunflteh'i 
choice, "New 

or less bcloiwVo Ije & KS'- 
scrlca, nnd ^ 

have somclhluft of a 
“New Concept .2?. Oxedaxt 

Trend*" ... V« 

....... 

Ctbtf-i; 

.... 

SeoremberTman called Grlnlt 
Monash? Works In your area? TV 
right. Ken Grlnt. “A General TV 
or Cultural Studies". Well, 
heard in the last couple of hounk 1 
Doctor Grlnt dropped dead Ui 
foyer this morning while dellfri 

... ..J. ...Ul.u aJ 


Consultants 

prohtbGC 


by Maggie Richards 

The Open University is to present radical new plans to the 
Department of Education and Science allowing for a 
massive surge in student numbers. 

The plans envisage an increase of almost 50 per cent in 
undergraduate students, taking levels from tnc current 

67.000 on degree courses to a possible 100,000. 

The plans arc being prepared for internal Ol) commit- 
tees, but it is intended tiiat final papers should be ready for 
the university's visiting committee, the intermediary body 
which negotiates with the DES, by this summer. 

In the snort term, the university wants the DES to permit 
gradual growth up to the end of the decade, with 
undergraduate levels rising to 70,000 by 1990. This will 
involve raising the university's undergraduate intake from 

20.000 admissions each year to 22.000 per year from ! 988 up 
until 199U. 

The university claims the cost of such an increase would 
be marginal ns additional students could be assimilated 
without seeking extra cash. It is an economic argument 
which the OU used successfully in its campaign several 
years ago to fend off cutbacks in student numbers proposed 
by the DES. Then the university argued reductions in 
student numbers would merely mean the underutilization 
of existing resources. 

The long-term financial implications of boosting student 
numbers to lOO.tHKi will be immense, the university admits, 
but so far it hns been coy about tevealing any costings. 


avoid long and disheartening delays for prospective 
students, some of whom arc now having to wait two ycurs 
for a place. 

In looking to the long-term future, the university will be 
presenting statistics to the DES, demonstrating that while 
numbers of 15 to29-ycnr-oldsin the population will decline 


Fewer 
cuts in 
places 


by 2.9 million in the next ID years, those in the 30 to 59 age 
group - a prime recruiting area for the OU - will leap by f. I 
million. 

Throughout the 1990s, the OU would like to sec its 
student numbers inerc using to reach an optimum HXMW0 
undergraduates by the year 2000. It also anticipates steady 
growth in its continuing education programme alongside 
expansion in degree course work. 

But the university is having to consider the many 
ramifications of such n plan. One immediate problem might 
be maintaining (he present delicate balance between the 
highly popular arts courses and less well supported science 
and technology programmes. 

Any positive discrimination 
id tecnnology might disturb 


and technology might 


mine 


In presenting its .short-term plans, the OU has been 
indful that Inst year's applications for undergraduate 


courses broke all previous records; 56.000 people requested 
places, which in turn led to the highest number of rejections 
recorded - more than 24.000. The university is anxious to 


lo offer you first refusal oa *■ 
Thrusts" . . . Jolly good. So m 
“New Thrusts in Cultural Sluw' 
like it. . 

Now, a couple of other 
while you're there. We've beeaW 
ing arouud with figures l br aa Jjw. 
or so In the office and we've 
or less agreed (hat 27 J* 


- inquiry, which is review- 

ing thv role and functions of rhe 
University Grants Committee, is to 
hire a firm of ninnagement consultants 
to examine how the UGC makes 
decisions. 

out to tonder and 

lerms or reference are being drawn up 
by Mr Peter Symc, the inquiry’s Dc- 
purtmuit of Education mid Science 
official. 

7'he consultants will be asked to 
C fP - i 0 rcterionship between UGC 
officials and members and see if there 
is room for more delegated decision- 
making. 

They will look, at the amount of time 
spent by the main committee on "spe- 
cial pleading ' cases made by individual 

to if thesc could be 

■fij 1 Ni' h u y offi ? a, L s or subcommii- 

£nl“ m ^i 0f ' ,licse cases have 
risen cnonnously since 1981. 

'J' 1 ' 1 also look at the role and 
Jmpacl °f lay people on the UGC and 

SSSm L° n H- size ? f lhe committee. 

^ti e h r a ^ l , SCUMed - r u he P ossi Wlity of 
a iwo-twr system, with a small nre- 

dominantiy lay committee alongside a 

^tctingfwfdS 

5° distinguished scholars. 

thc C u TOham inquiry 


or less agreed mat t » n - - *«r nave said overwhelming! v that 
right ... No, not the price, Wj’ Jke secretariat must be streng?hened 
sor Lapping. The number <fcM? , secondments 

That 's right. Twenty-seven ; “ • oytside. 

£85 each, which nicely allow*!#*! , h fls also discussed the 

every other university IfortfoAf.*;. statu s OI R?= mg the UGC chartered 
for you lor, of course, as * indenin^J n ? ans of increasina its 



for you lor, or course, as 
authors prefer, your mothed*?, 
for The British Journal tffr £ 
Studies. .. fts 

One other teeny 
computer check we ran 
that your own name - WTSirt 
is - has already been 
other authors in yow 
this year - chap from 
and a lady from Lampritf- ^ 
gone straight for wj 
alphabetical alternative w 
say it works out 
can see It now on Ihc 
‘New Thrusts k» CuH®* 
by Gordon Napping^ 

One last btiou 8na SjI? , ( j w £** 
graph you sent w “L- Mtt 
Absolutely 

ulshed Indefd. £ 


ulshed inoepu. 

the retocdtKW^J^ 
finger, were •* 

point of the 
wodilering, mM 
swfnlly tong ^ g, 

moustache. *oo 
that • , * 


iwdcpendenep 11 ! 8 ? 5 .^ increasing its 
VSw cSSSii! 11 th , e Committee of 
argued Principals has 

JL^^ngly against this line. 


Bob Spain shows off his working reprodacto of a Roman 
bum at Mid-Kent College. Mr Spain, a chartered engineer doing a 
PhD at Imperial College, now spends his evenings pouring wheat into 
the mill to assess the speed andmethod of production, as well as the 
quality of- the product, In an Investigation of Roman technology. 



Tory MPs try to enforce free speech 

^ David Jobbin, ■ 

chaTOHoS’ < fJ?if s ’ an S ered by the'vice 
“neaiS S5i fl 3 Ure ta ^e a tougtier ■ 
ings, fre'to £S nts who disrupt meet- 1 
‘o make L back B Commons attempt * 

on “W"* cn - 

a Private mem- 
for Wvthi^rc^ ^ e . Conservative MP 
trv uffc? Mr Fred Sylvester 



iheTaw^ ti !L"J n att erapt to clarify 

JSv th . C st0te ** disorder 

lafiv in-.P? ltlCa * meetings, par 1 — 

ackm^i S 56 chancellors' guidelines 
SSfHs® the Importance of free 
T ccn but contain a-numbenof holes. • 


larticu- 

pre- 


ings if disruption Is .... 

• “in a student union it is very easy to 
raise the temperature and threaten 
-disrup non, ..This is a huge loophole . 

Tie gufqelines issued by Committee 
of the Vice Chancellors and Principals 
in the autumn in response to repeated 
warnings from Sir Keith Joseph; 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Science, pinpointed the legal difficul- 
ties connected with meetings on union 
premises and identifying culprits. 

"The bill seeks , to meet all these 
points and ensure that universities do :■ 
not opt out of the best intention^ of the 
•vice chancellors," said Mr Sylvester. 

II places , a legal duty on untveislty 
authorities' to enforce' the right of nee 


. speech on tiller premises including 
union accommodation. It would be up 
to universities lo satisfy a court that 
reasonable steps had been taken to 
safeguard free speech. 

And U specifies (he considerations a 
court should bear In mind when decid- 
ing whether a university had acted 
reasonably, These include whether It 
has bad a oad record with dealing with 
past disorders, previously failed to fine 
unions or not made proper arrange- 
ments with the police. 

Many MPs are said to be concerned 
that the vice chancellors have failed to 
take sufficiently tough action to curb 
abuses and the advice that meetings 
should be banned if it is feared there 
may be trouble has already drawn 
veiled criticism ffom.Sir Keith. < ■ 


or incentive to study science 
thc equally fine balance of 


male and female students. One remedy is a proposal to 
launch science and technology courses specifically aimed at 
women. 

in attempting to accommodate such a massive increase in 
students the university might also find its care fully nurtured 
regional intakes affected. Demand for maths, science and 
technology courses, is already greater in some areas than in 
others, and a method of making courses more appealing in 
undersubscribed regions might need to be devised. 

The OU is adamant, however, that fee increases should 
not be used as a means of financing any expansion. Many 
students, it argues, are already stretched to the limit and 
could not afford increased fees. 


Britain tops 
transatlantic 
bra in drain 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Britain contributes more scientists and 
engineers to the transatlantic brain 
drain than all other European coun- 
tries put together.. Out the outflow 
from Britain to the United States is not 
increasing, as many UK scientists 
believe. 

Figures from the United States im- 
migration service analysed by the US 
National Science Foundation show 
that the United Kingdom contributed 
9 per cent of the inflow of 9,500 
foreign-bom scientists taking up 
permanent residence in the US in 
19S4. 

More than 1500 of the total were 
boro In the countries of Western 
Europe, and 859 of these came from 
the UK. The vast bulk of the immig- 
rants were engineers, but 114 of the 
British were natural scientists, and 105 
were mathematicians or computer sci- 
entists. 

This contribution puts the UK far 
ahead of any other European country. 
The republic of Ireland is the only 
other Western European nation losing 
more than 100 scientists and engineers 
to the US in the same year's figures. 
However, the figures show that coun- 
tries elsewhere in the world also contri- 
bute significantly to the American 
supply of qualified people. In 1984, thc 
US clocked up over 700 scientific and 
engineering immigrants from Iran and 
the Philippines, more than 800 from 
Taiwan, and more than 1,000 from 
India. 

Nevertheless, the US data under- 
mine the widespread belief that de- 
spairing British scientists are leaving 
for the uS in ever larger numbers. An 
ABRC study indicating serious loss of 
good researchers overseas helped the 
Eaard secure a £15 million increase in 
the research councils’ allocation for 
1986/87. 

The most popular destination for 
expatriate Britons is California, fol- 
lowed by New Yoik state and Texas. 
Immigrant scientists and engineers: 
1982^4. 

National Science Foundation, 
Washington, DC 


by John O'Leary 
Planned cuts in polytechnic and col- 
lege enrolments will be halved as a 
result of this week's advice from Sir 
Keith Joseph, Secretary ol State for 
Education and Science, to thc Nation- 
al Advisory Body to expect an extra 
£23 million in its budget or 1987/8H. 

Without guaranteeing more money 
than the £670 million indicated in last 
month’s Expenditure White Paper, Sir 
Keith suggested that thc NAB should 
produce two parallel plans, one of 
which would assume a 3. S per cent 
increase in this figure . Thc other would 
continue existing planning (or no addi- 
tional money to be made available. 

The board of the NAB agreed to 
recommend that officers' proposals for 
1987/88 intakes, due to go out on A£ “ 
4, should assume that thc extra 
million is provided . The NAB commit- 
tee is likely to accept this when it meets 
later this month to finalise deals of the 
planning exercise. 

The result would be cuts In first-year 
enrolments of fewer than 10,000, com- 
pared with a reduction of at least 
18.000 if the White Paper budget was 
confirmed. NAB officials calculate 
that there would still be a shortfall of 
£23 million on the amount needed to 
satisfy student demand without cutting 
funding levels further. 

Thu DE$ hopes to persuade the 
NAB to take stilt nlore students. But a 
joint meeting of the board and the 
committee last week stood by the 
commitment to maintain funding 
levels. 

Mr John Sevan, the NAB secretary . 
said that the lower level of cuts could 
be achieved without college closures, 
but some were still likely. Some clo- 
sures may be inevitable In any case, as 
a result of thc rationalization of 
teacher training being carried out by 
the Department of Education and 
Science. 

Thc NAB secretariat will draw up 
two alternative plans, one for the full 6 
per cent cuts and one for level funding. 
Neither will be sent out unless one 
turns out to be more accurate than the 
new assumption of a 3 per cent. 

The board has also recommended a 
three-tier approach to differentiating 
between subjects. None of the 19 
programme areas used by the NAB 
would be hilly protected from cuts, 
although the body has no control over 
teacher training numbers. Four prog- 
rammes (art, humanities, performing 
arts and social and administrative 
studies) -would lake thc heaviest cuts, 
of more than 16 per cent; three 
(environmental sciences, languages 
and professional and vocational stu- 
dies) would be in a middle group, cut 
by 11 per cent; while the other 10 
programmes would take cuts of less 
than 6 per cent. 

Mr Christopher Ball, chairman of 
the NAB board, said: “I welcome the 
Government's decision but 1 doubt 
whether they have yet gone far enough 
to meet the real needs of education, in 
particular to provide the skilled brain- 
power which Industry needs." 

Sir Keith's advice came in a letteT to 
Mr George Walden, his under-secret- 
ary, in his capacity as chairman of the 
NAB committee. In it, he said he was 
disturbed by the “single pessimistic 
assumption^ on which the NAB was 
planning provision for 1987/88. It 
would be inappropriate to put undue 
weight on the White Paper figures, he 
said, since local authority spending 
was still to be determined. 

He added that it was impossible to 
predict how much money would be 
given to local government or what 
share would go to education. But NAB 
members believe that it would be 
difficult for him to go back on the new 
budget, having encouraged them pub- 
licly to plan for a particular level of 
funding. 
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I SUNDAY 

Rise earlier than I had hoped, and 
lum on the word processor. The 
centre has two visiting lectures by 
travelling Canadians within the next 
month, and audiences must he 
found. The History Graduates Asso- 
ciation will include details in their 
icxt mailing, hut they need them 
juickly. 

While Ann, my wife, is not look- 
ng, I sneak over to the centre, print 
he files and get them ready for 
hotneopying. JeHn, my secretary, 
'ill come in tomorrow and marvel at 
ty diligence. 

The afternoon is spent sifting stu- 
:nt application forms. A Canadian 
impany has funded a three-week 
fmsallamic study tour during the 
sstcr vacation, and the Alberta 
iverntneni has added support which 
aides us to go to western Canada. 
The problem is that we can only take 
Id, ami far more wish hi go. 


I MONDAY 

I A German student walks into the 
j office .fie Jins seen a notice about the 
I Experience (Tuttiufi/ study tour, is 
I svry interested and wonders is Him* 

I place for me, /a? Explain that it is 
I hauled to students in our murses, 
f hut he does nor want to take urm (or 
i J|, i answer. Try to telephone u senior 
colleague; an Americun student has 
objected to my essay mark, and I ;nu 
trying to arrange un authoritative 
second opinion. A third year student 
drops by on a pretext, and casually 
asks who are (‘the guys" who will 
interview him tomorrow. His jaw 
drops when I reply that two of the 
guys are women. 

1 head for lunch with one of them. 
Jan, from the university administra- 
tion, We go over the applications 
again. The task is interesting, and I 
am late for my 2pm lecture, but 
successfully manage to disguise my 
entire lack of interest in Sir Wilfrid 
Laufict. The American student re- 
main^ behind to make a formal 
request to have his essay re-marked. 

I TUESDAY 

I My senior colleague rings to say he 
I will re-mark the American’s essay, 

1 which I despatch. Lecture at lGam to' 

I the first year class, counting my 
I blessings tnat Stephen will take the . 
I tutorials this week. Ann calls in 
1 bearing supplies for a bread-and- 
I cheese lunch to accompany a lun- 


Make a mental unit that U wuulil be 
nice in use them myself. |j>ierview.% 
iiMiiinuc all afteniiNui. At 6jmi ihe 
ihrce of begin lu in. ike nermut.’i- 
lions, for t liis nniM be a balanced 
party. In remarkably quick time, we 
nave an agreed list. 

I THURSDAY 

$ Where did Thursday go? Lecture at 
I Uijii, and praise all the applicants 
for i heir interview performance as a 

( way of indicating ilnit while many 
were called, few can be chosen. 
Afterwards, I run into that shy girl 
who tries to beetle away, hut we chat 
about the interview. She explains 
that there are boy-friend problems 
which made her interview badly. 
Would have loved to tell her she was 
chosen, hul am too cowardly to 
break the news lei any of them. She 
scuttles off, no doubt m the depths of 
dejection. 

Jean has prepared standard letters 
offering either places on the tour or 
commiserations at being left behind, 
and she spends the day typing in the 
addresses, i sign batches, adding the 
odd personal postscript. Lunch with 
Sandy, convener of the centre com- 
mittee and one of the busiest men in 
the university. We rush through as 
much business as we can over a 
snack. 

On the way hack, l spot a book- 
sale, and fall for temptation. My 
senior colleague returns the Amer- 
ican's essny and suggests raising it by 
two miirks: hope this will end the 
matter, 

FRIDAY 


oar 


chtimc elide presentation: it is a 

E lement gimmick lo attract people 
Ho the place, and is one of tne few 
skills I learnt as an undergraduate 
which are still useful to me. Ring the 
travel agent to start booking train 
tickets to ride through the Rockies 
from Calgary to Vancouver. Bernice 
from Alberta House in London ar- 
rives to act as external assessor in the 
interviews. 

The Interviews begin, with stu- 
dents arriving in unfamiliar sports 

J ackets or skirts and pearls. Many 
lave little idea how best to present 
themselves, and we gently probe the 
famous Scots reticence. One young 
woman Is extremely shy. When asked 
if she has nnythlng special to tell us, 
site pauses and says that she really 
wants to go, because her friend was 
on the lour lost year and came back a 
different person. 

WEDNESDAY 

[ have slept badly, and keep thinking 
of that shy girl. Hunt for a flic on a 
seminar next month, a deadline 
which contributed to my insomnia. 
Post off tapes of our radio program- 
me which la broadcast by campus 
stations across Canada: universities 


Lecture at Iflnnt. Today is an essay 
deadline for the first year class'. 
There au: the usual horrors. One [ad 
lias badly burnt his writing hand on a 
stciiin in mi. Otlieis ure in panic 
because they cnnnot locate a vital 
book in die short iuaii collect inn. 

.•V director ol studies- rings ,-ilioin 
one of her .students. She also knoiv<i 
the shy lass who so imieli wants to go 
ro Canada. Learn (hat she has re- 
ceived the offer and is recovering 
miraculously from the boy-friend 
trouble. 

Arrange lunch next week with a 
Canadian postgraduate, but today I 
cat at my desk, having replied to an 
urgent inquiry from the principal's 
office ahout library funding. At 
1 .55pm 1 remember that the honours 
class arc coming in, nnd hastily 
prepare some notes on Canada and 
First World War. As 1 launch Into 
this, they remind me that today was 
to be a tutorial, but my protest that 1 
had spent five whole minutes writing 
\ the lecture curries the day. At 3pm 1 
' rush off to the Faculty library commit- 
tee, and admire a colleague’s deft 1 
handling of yet another meeting to I 
decide whether to orejer new 1 
periodicals. One department pleads 
that a new journal is crucial, but they 
omit to give the price. A sharp-eyed 
colleague thumbs through the sample 
copy and reVeals that It Is over £2000 
. a year. We defer it. 

At 3.57pm 1 look nervously at my 
watch ana bow out of the room: I 
don’t actually hnve an appointment, 

, but the agenda is a long one and this 
is my best chance to escape. 1 order a 
book in the library, and return ready 
i to cope with the flood of dead 
j grandraot hers which invariably coin- 
. cides with essay deadlines. At 5pm 
1 an honours student calls, a week late, 

> to collect her first essay. It is good, 
but I have filled the margins with 
cartoon apostrophes, glaring and 
j weeping at their persistent omission. 

. She expresses surprise on learning 
[ that there are only two Es in “sepa- 
, rate” and tells me she wants a career 
; in journalism. 


SATURDAY 

Well, I did start various jobs, but we 
have bought a 30-chnnnel portable 
television, having decided that rent- 
ing is a waste of money. It has a 
special tuning device, which turns out 
to have been invented by the Special 
Operations Unit of Anti-Martin 
Headquarters. I liave.a full and frank 
exchange of views with the new set, 
which comes to heel after I offer to 
throw it out of the window. Take the 
rest of the day off. 

Ged Martin 


, ing sacked the boutiques of Edin- 
burgh, and we head for the library, 
where the ever-cxceltent Murray 
collections. 


SEasasasj 


A time and place for history 


Sir. - The House of Lords meeting on 
the slate of history in universities did 
little service to the defence of the 
discipline. By focussing on the need for 
“elitist” history, hv criticizing social, 
economic, women's and third world 
history and by denigrating links with 
the social sciences. Lords Bullock and 
Elton denied much that is of greatest 
relevance and interest in the subject 
today. 

These newer areas of historical in- 
quiry arc being developed, and in 
many eases pioneered, in the 

S technics. And yet this sector of 
er education gets little attention in 
the defence of history campaign. 

The increasing number of students 
taking some form of history in 
polytechnics is not always revenied in 
overall statistics. There arc relatively 
few single honours history degrees. 
Most provision for history is in com- 
bined honours degrees in humanities 
or social science, where courses can 
offer the opportunity for specialization 
in history or joint honours. At Bristol 
Polytechnic, for example, students 
may specialize in history in the BA 
humanities. In the BA social science 
history can be combined with econo- 
mics. sociology or politics. 

Because history invariably partners 
other disciplines, courses have been 
orientated towards objectives and con- 
cerns that are not conceived purely in 
terms of the preoccupations of histo- 
rians, although founded on (heir scho- 
larship and research. This has meant, 
for instance, that historians have had to 
explore the borders between their own 


discipline and others. There is a strong 
but not exclusive emphasis mi recent 
history. 

The’ same applies lo relationships 
between the "varieties" of history. The 
usual pattern is that historians or all 
kinds and periods form an organized 
group, developing the curriculum 
together, and often devising courses 
that arc taught in common. Thus ill 
Bristol Polytechnic the first year 
course, which deals with British in- 
dustrial society to 1914, is (cam taught 
by a group containing economic, social 
and political historians. The benefits of 
this cooperation are obvious with re- 
spect to research. At Bristol 
Polytechnic, for example, a group of 
social and economic historians is ex- 
ploring the theme of labour and the 
firm in Britain since 1850. 

The experience of Council of 
National Academic Awards’ valida- 
tion has encouraged a great deal of 
thinking about curriculum design. 
Historians have often had to face 
challenges about the value of their 
discipline in the non-university con- 
text. There is little doubt that they 
have in the main responded in an 
imaginative way and in so doing have 
make a distinctive contribution to the 
role of the discipline in higher educa- 
tion. 

Yours sincerely, 

DR GEOFFREY CHANNON, 

DR JUNE HANNAM, 

Department of Humanities, 

Bristol Polytechnic. 

Sir, - Justifications of academic disci- 


plines contain a paradoxical min,-, 
specific and univcrsalisiic cW- 
the case of history such are the v- '. 
sal claims made one wonders it, 1 
other subject need be taught ino. 
or university. 

Defences of subjects become 
pleading unless given some £ 
context. Your editorial of Janua 
begins to indicate some of the fe. 

One problem is the relaikt* 
between schnut and university 
conventions tlmt exist to ore 
knowledge. It is not clear thaij 
should be the same in the two to 
institution. A rigid correspond! 
form might well destroy that inter 
the past which is the first priori* 
historians. It hus certainly dear 
the historian's contributions to « 
considerations of public life, «&- 
as you rightly stale, the failian 
engage the democratic iraagjmt- 
This is the failure of historian i 
engage themselves seriously wiiht 
problems of political educate 
Glancing references to training : 
citizenship are not enough, even 
made by Professor Read. 

It is the refusal of the propooniir 



Police control the crowds atBrlxton 

Crowd control 

Sir. - I was Interested to read the 
article “a multitude of questions” 
(THES, January 3), for the confer- 
ence on crowd behaviour dealt with 
matters of current concern. Howev- 
er, I was disturbed at the way in 
which police participation in the 
conference was misrepresented. 

The commissioner did not attend 
because be cannot accept all of tbe 
invitations made to him. He under- 
takes a strenuous programme of 
public events and must deal with a 
vast number of other requests by 
delegation. At the conference, he was 
ably represented by senior and ex- 
perienced members of the force, both 
from the field of operations, as well as 
from research and training. 

More than a fifth of the conference 


participants were serving police 
officers or of the academic staff of the 
Police Staff College, Bramshiil, The 
presence of both teaching staiT and 
practitioners ensures that any lessons 
to be learnt are assimlated for their 
theoretical and practical content. 
The representation of the Police 
College ensures that the material is 
available for a national poliee audi- 
ence. 

The comments made hy Karen 
Gold in the article do nothing to help 
the process of addressing problems in 
concert with other Interested orga- 
nizations - a concept to which we are 
ftiliy committed. 

Yours faithfrdly, 

RICHARD WELLS, 

Director of Public Affairs, 

New Scotland Yard. 


Student support Social science 

di fferen t coun tries qumcdbysir^eiS fimebvdh ® sked H f ain ’ lhis 
Joseph and reproduced in the item bv ? y J. he diairman of the University 

David Jobbins(7Y/£S January 24?are SES* C ° rami | tce no less, lo consider 
misleading in that they igJire ?he T* a thin A as social 

variations in indirect subsidy to slu- January 17). Well, 

dents. Those subsidies, on such things e ■ G ° v f. rn ™ e n 1 wished to 

os food and acrommodation ^S 

virtually non-exsitent in the UK JS2S u d / s administering 
whereas in France, for examnle thev ftSS 1 S u harp *“■“* were effective 
cut the cost of studying consfierabl/ ^ ese 8rchers would identify the target 
We should spareTtlo^uoo for random| y «&»- 

o[ students 

fu 5 periods of supervision; 

then after a suitable period following 
release, we could sec whether group 
A or group B committed mure or less 
offences. 

Such an approach would be unhkclv 


Y "“B •■uuiucia OI Students 
here who pay their own tuition fees 
which, though subsidized, are higher 
than id most of the countries listed 
^ ours faithfully, 

RUPERT BRISTOW. 

South Bank Polytechnic. 


the majority paradigm in history l. 
structure history with the explicit 
ot politics, economics and socir 
which has contributed to the dediwj! 
any sense of public life that wen 
witnessing today. , 

Yours ruithfully, i 

GARETH BEAVEN. 

Former chairman Politics Assmhhl I 
7 Quvcnswtiy, ; 

Alsagcr, Stoke-on-Trent. ' 

Research risk ' 

Sir, - Peter Aspdcn (T/IES,!^ I- 
HU. summarised the response id ** t 
vice chancellors to the 
Grants Committee letter. 6^®- 1 
versitv listed what it considtM** 

the choice 

mueh fondiftB^ db «S« u 5 ^ 
industry nnd ft* ^ tvsc*** * 
that particular 
the adoption of u 

sujmabiy Itath iB i, 

• compart* thi quality ol , 

•vsoarcb oidWwpt .disclph^ ■ ... 

•‘iimvortity’s YeB&AreeTOn.tJtasc \ 
which have apparently aTrcfidjr 
"successful in raising funds, will dr 
jsh the resources Tor tit her re» 
including the following: research 
spending or attracting large sus'v 
money; innovative research; li- 
teral projects; development prof 
fundamental research; reseaitJ 
most arts subjects; research off : 
viduals or small departments; tttff ‘ 
whose results might be unpopsif 
controversial, 

All these have been traditlw 
regarded as proper types of inK$, 
tion and the adoption of a po&?' 
selectivity is likely to put them arc 
In addition, it comes perilously^ 
threatening the academic ire«?ir 
those engaged in these catego^l 1 . 

TTie council of the Assodalfr: , 
University Teachers' meeting H*,. 
castle on December 19-21 cm&J 
this policy. I would Uke to dra»f'. 
attention of the profession . 
potential and long-term dangof® - 
change in acadcnuc direction. £ 
Yours faithfully, ft 

HAROLD HILLMAN, h 

Association of University? . 
Surrey University. 


to be adopted by a 
modern historian, forwe^5LjpS 
to improve upon it, we ^ - 

explore with the subjed* 
losophy on violence 0T ^L, ii$ 1 
and factors in lh*fr, r 52S w 1 ^ k 
which might have led w 8 ® P 


Wouldn’t this, with : 

ing statistics be social sotflr g ^ • 
not simple? And *; 

suitable question for Sf ^ .. 
nerlon-Dyer be: is jS-r $ )- 
political objectivity m j. 

lion policy? 

ssaJS% : ’'' 

Royal Holloway Cou e r 


. *1 UK 7 IMFjS Hit* HER J-JlllCA’nON SUPPLEMENT 7.2.M 


Choice of places 
‘more realistic’ 


MSC told to take planning role 

by Fulriciu Santinelli . ..... 


by Peter Aspden 
Applicants for university places are 
maxing a more realistic assessment of 
their subject choices, and taking grea- 
ter account of their future job pros- 
pects, claims the annual report of the 
Universities Central Council on 
Admissions. . 

The new mood of realism helps to 
explain the decline in applications to 
study medicine at universities, which 
shows a fall of 7 per cent between 1983 
and 1985. "Perhaps candidates for 
medicine have a more realistic view of 
their chances of obtaining a place," 
says the report, published yesterday. 

Accounting has shown consistent 
growth over the same period, while 
business management has risen even 
more sharply, reflecting candidates 
perception of their chances of obtain- 
ing employment with degrees in these 
subjects. The most popular subject is 
now law, which has shown an increase 
of 17 per cent in the last two years. 

In engineering and science, figures 
reveal that candidates are opting for 
combined courses rather than for sing- 
le subjects, with the sole exception of 
electrical engineering. Demand for 
computer science has levelled off after 


but demand for single honours lan- 
guage courses has fallen. 

The UCC'A report shows that the 
cr of applicants rose from 
173,674 in 1984 to 176.553 in \W5 - u 
rise of 1.7 per cent. Home candidates 
increased from 15G.488 to 157,085, 
with the rise in women candidates 
more than offsetting the decline in 
men. 

Bui comparisons with 1984 arc mis- 
leading because of the addition of 
Strathclyde nnd Glasgow universities 
to the UCCA scheme, and the estab- 
lishment of Ulster University, says the 
report. These changes have masked 
what would have been a small drop in 
the number of home candidates. By 
contrast, overseas applicants have 
risen by 13.3 per cent, from 17,186 to 
19,468, thanks to the efforts or univer- 
sities and the British Council, and the 
lower real cost of fees. 

The number of home candidates 
accepted by universities rose by 6. 1 per 
cent from 71.768 to 76,181, while 
overseas acceptances increased by 18.5 
per cent, from 5,663 to 6,708. Univer- 
sities in England and Wales accepted 
approximately the same number of 
candidates ns last year, while more 
candidates were ucccptcd by Scottish 
universities, even allowing for the 
addition of Strathclyde aiuf Glasgow. 


by Fulriciu Santindli 
lliu Government has told (Ik- Man- 
power Services t'orninissjon jt shnulii 
take ;i leading role in planning higher 
education's contribution to manpower 
supply. 

The instruction is contained in a 
letter from Lord Young, the employ- 
™nt minister, to Mr Bryan Nicholson, 
MSC chairman and spells out a much 
broader uml fundamental role in 
education and training arrangements 
for the commission. 

The letter, which has been agreed 
with the Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion. says one of the commission's 
priorities over the next three years 
should be to establish closer links with 
the National Advisory Body and the 
University Grants Committee on plan- 
ning the contribution of higher educa- 


tion in the supply of highly qualified 
manpower. 

Lord Young adds that such an 
initiative is timely because unemploy- 
ment is still loo high and there ure 
excepl tonally rapid changes in the 
distribution and nature of jobs. 

"This presents a major challenge to 
the commission to use ih influence and 
resources to assist in modernising and 
developing a training and vocational 
education system which will provide 
rapidly aiuf flexibly the skills that 
employers and individuals will need", 
the letter says. 

Lord Young envisages the MSCs 
influence and resources being used in 
developing new vocational qualifica- 
tions, in making a more effective 
contribution lo curriculum changes at 
all levels from the Youth Training 




Scheme to ndult training, via mm- 
ndvanced furhtcr education, as well as 


improving arrangements for further 
education staff development. 

In addition Lord Young says he 


would like to see the approach to 
quality and approval of training orga- 
nizations developed hy the commis- 
sion for the two-year YTS not only 
firmly established but applied to other 
training and vocational education for 
which the MSC has financial and 
planning responsibility. 

He adds that the overall strategy is 
intended to apply to Great Britain, and 
that it will have to be approached from 
a different angle in Scotland so as to 
reflect instituional differences, and the 
introduction and continuing develop- 
ment of the new National Certificate 
courses. 


a period of growth. candidates were ucccptcd by Scottish I 

Economics, English, geography and universities, even allowing for the 
history have remained largely stable, addition of Strathclyde aiuf Glasgow. 

Polys drop out for lack 
of Commonwealth cash 


by John O’Leary 

Qply twb pdtytefchnlca hive joined the 
Overseas Development Administra- 
tion's new scholarship scheme for 
__ Commonwealth students, although 

Hr " u .‘! ,,vr °, r "vnilnhle will Be 

j l,,lu * dte original number. 

tw m un U f ■ ’? million saved 
through Britain s withdrawal from Un- 

n?i C mh WI r bC i Uscd 10 ,ncreos c Hie 
onAW° f K Places offered U[ *der the 
m^&u hemc l ,° 150 P er y ear - The 
50 to ^nn Si 1 ™ lse . d .Previously from 

U nK'^ 0fthcdcmn n3from 

S?p 33 S*SH 

P“«‘. The poly technics nnd collets 

■L'l-eain the wool 
traditionalists.. . . 

■wve mrt wolTl!. Princess of Wales 
dence fram /1 volcs of c °nfl- 

lhc 8tut tent body. 

10 ^Chester Unl- 

1 pwiifi new A? aper ’ flt °- 
bright ' enrniok I* CesS ™“ fa not 

n«d ch S ancSlor erU j 

<«*' BSS; at , thc Gaelic College 
PrinS chaSTf "? m invitation to 1 
kse’ft patrnn^^n iu “ Kome ,h » col- j 
repre^is 8r° un ds that he 1 

eslab/i5hmen? fldHonaJ,y ant| - Gae,lc ‘ 




do not have access to the kind of trust 
funds used by mnny universities and 
Oxbridge colleges to fund places, and 
they have found it difficult to raise 
money from industry and commerce. 

Few universities have taken more 
than one or two places. Strathclyde, 
Liverpool and rii t - (.Tunfield Institute 
of leelinology have been given the 
largest allocution, with five, places 
each. 

The first students will arrive In 
September, having been selected in 
itteir home countries on grounds of 
acudemic excellence. Only those from 
developing Commonwealth countries 
are eligible. 

Two other scholarship schemes will 
also be launched with money taken 
from flic Unesco membership savings. 
Both are still being formulated and will 
not offer places until 1987. One will 
cater for black South Africans, while 
the other will bo open to Chinese 
students and the costs shared with the j 
Chinese government. I 



Stopping fresher s wasting time of their lives 


Civil engineering student Michael 
Agncw Is reaping the benefits of 
Heriot-Watt University's Innovative 
course which helps first-year stu- 
dents learn how to learn. 

Michael and Professor John 
Cowan, Heriot-Watt professor of 
engineering education, are to attend 
a conference beginning next weekend 
at the University of Sonlh Carolina 


on “The Freshman Year Experi- 
ence”, 

South Carolina has Itself wqn a 
presidential citation for pioneering a 
course which has been successful In 
reducing failure rates among first- 
year students. It differs, however, 
from the Heriot-Watt programme in 
that is separate from other subjects, 
and gives students advice on using 
the library, and planning how to use 


their time. 

The Herfol-Watf course Is Inte- 
grated with other first-year subjects, 
and aims to help students work out 
their own answers lo problems of 
learning. 

The scheme was developed follow- 
ing research In the 1970s which 
showed that traditional university 
courses often encouraged a superfi- 
cial approach to studying a subject. 


Cardiff books in vestigated Specialist training defended 


A firm of accountants has been called 
in by the Department of Education 
and Science to Investigate the financial 
position of University College, Car- 
diff. 

Price Waterhouse have been asked 
to verify whether the college’s esti- 
mates of how it will clear its £3.5 
million accumulated debt are accurate. 

Dr Cecil Bevan, the principal, said 
the accountants would be looking at 
specific matters relating to the col- 
lege's financial position. He added 


they had originally been asked also to 
looic at aspects of the college's man- 


agement but that this request had been 
withdrawn. 

He said the DES had called in the 
auditors "after certain alarmist noises 
had been made”. Hie investigation 
would be short and the college had not 
changed its view that the college would 
be secure by 1987. 

UCC is to merge with (he University 
of Wales Institute of Science ana- 
Technology by the end of the decade. 


The controversial requirement that 
trainee primary teachers should have 
at least two years of specialist study 
Was strongly defended this week by 
Professor william Taylor, chairman of 
the Government's accreditation body. 

Professor Taylor, giving evidence to 
■MPs from the Select Education Com- 
mittee, denied that the requirement - 
one of the criteria used by the Council 
for the Accreditation of Teacher 
Education in approving teacher train- 
ing courses - was intended to turn out 




Housing benefits row erupts at Stirling 


There is confusion over a decision by 
the Department of Health and Social 
Security to class students in Stirling 
University residences as private 
tenants, cutting their supplementary 
benefit. 

Labour’s Scottish education spokes- 
man, MP Harry Ewins, has strongly 
advised the students lo fight a test case. 

Stirling runs a two-semester year, 
with a seven-week Christmas vacation 
.which ends this weekend. Ms Val- 
Hendry, president of the students 
association, said students had disco- 
vered during the vacation that they 
were receiving only £2 supplementary 
benefit instead of the £29.50 they were 
expecting. 

A DHSS official confirmed that 
. students were now befog treated as 
private tenants, following the Govern- 
ment's new board and lodgings regula- 
tions, ;on the advice pf the depart- 
ment's chief adju dication, office. The _ 
i r. 1 1. ...m*— if? j i . i tVr . 


students had - previously been classed 
-as hostel dwellers, although it was 
debatable whether this should have 
been, she added. 

There are a number of criteria for 
private tenancy, including separate 
and self-contained premises. But Ms 
Hendry said students did not have the 
protection of private tenants, since 
university officers had the right to go 
into their rooms. 

There is also uncertainty over the 
sum which has been cut. the DHSS 
say the student grant has a vacation 
maintenance element of £27.50, while 
the Stirling students claim the Scottish 
Education Department figure is 
£20.28. 

According to the DHSS. the stu- 
dents are now automatically entitled to 
houring benefit but Ms Hendry said 
this was still under negotiation with 
Stirling District Couhdl. , Around a 

jenthofSHjjfog^ ?4^D0 bI vdppt 5j 5tay iq 


the residencies over the Christmas 
vacation, she added, the majority of 
them final-year students completing 
dissertations. 

Mr Ewing said: "The whole situa- 
tion is an absolute disgrace and most 
unfair on the students. Against the 
background of the social security re- 
view, which also affects them, I 
wouldn't put anything past this Gov- 
ernment in terms ofeutting student 
financial support.” 

Mr Ewing predicted that Stirling had 
been affected first because of its long 
vacation, but that students at other 
universities would be affected at a later 
date. 

The move wns completely contrary 
to the report by the Scottish Tertiary 
Education Advisory Council, which 
made it quite clear that adequate 
financial support was a prerequisite of 
a student s ability to attend uni versitv 
Mr Ewing said. 


specialist primary teachers on the 
“secondary model". 

He said the requirement was a vital 
element in the education of primary 
teachers. He argued that through 
studying a subject in greater depth one 
acquired ability to study, discipline, 
methodology, self criticism and many 
other skills required by a teacher. 

The requirement has been opposed 
by mnny institutions which have 
argued that it will overspecialize prim- 
ary teachers to the detriment oftheir 
abilities to. leach a broad range of 
subjects in the classroom. A number of 
courses have not been approved be- 
cause they did not contain the require- 
ment. 

Another reason for institutions not 
gaining approval has been a require- 
ment for teacher trainers to have 
recent school experience. Professor 
Taylor said that they had found that in 
some institutions at least half of the 
staff had had no experience of schools 
in the last 10 years. 

THE THREE PILLARS 
OF WISDOM... 

was first privately primed as were many- now 
famous- work*. 

With increased costs iraditional methods of 
publication cea«d lo be viable. Computer 
technology has altered ihi* situation. 

For details on a private publication service 
which Includes distribution to major univer- 
sity libraries write to: 

StLBO PUDLICATIONS 

P.O. Box 473 London SE12 8VN om 
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Business places 


Threat to 
clinical 


lay Karen Gold 

Dinuiul fur jNilyiL'dinic places mi 
business ami uiiin.ijji: merit degrees and 
diplomas i. seven irrnes us great as fm 
places in electrical mxl electronic en- 
gineering ami sociology. 

Applications to die new 
Polytechnics Central Admissions Sys- 
tem, running for tiic first time this 
year, show i lie re are around 2H ap- 
plied lions Fox every business and man- 
agement place, compared with fuor 
applications for every place in sociolo- 
gy, electrical and electronic engineer- 
ing. (The figures are comparative: 
there are more places in business and 
management than on the other 
courses, but far more applicants.) The 
figures have been compiled by com- 
paring PCAS applicntions with gov- 


plicatiini* per place is 12. Hut there is a 
wide spread between 28 and four. 

Law is highly competitive, with 2.1 
applications per place So is geogra- 
phy. with IV applications for each of a 
relatively small number of places. 
Biological science’s are heavily over- 
subscribed too: Hi applications per 
place. 

.Subjects which arc less competitive 
than average include all kinds of 
engineering - though civil and mecha- 
nical are more competitive than elec- 
trical and electronic - surprisingly 
maths and computing, accountancy, 
economics, and architecture and town 
planning. Ail (hose range from II to 
seven applications per place. 


eminent estimates of first-year 
polytechnic enrolments in 1985, un- 
likely to change much in 198ft. 

The distribution of 440,000 plus 
applications to Teach PCAS so far 
(averaging 3.75 per applicant) shows a 
huge variety in the competition for 
places. The average number of ap- 


Thc figures are not exact, because 
(he PCAS and Government figures nrc 
not entirely compatible , and because 
both have difficulty categorizing com- 
bined and modular degrees. But they 
give a strong indication of the different 
competition faced by would-be 
polytechnic students. 

Cheltenham stakes, page 9 


UEA study stresses ‘social 
stigma 9 of jobless 


by Peter Aspden 

Nearly two- thirds of jobless claimants 
questioned by a university rcscurch 
team in East Anglia nnd “negative 
attitudes" towards visiting their 
um employment benefit office, nnd 
many nad become lethargic and pessi- 
mistic about ever finding another job 
again. 

The team front the University of 
East Anglia has been monitoring the 
people’s experience of unemployment 
■n Great Yarmouth over the lust six 
months, and found that the social 
stigma of theiT position is still the worst 
thing they have to leant to cope with. 

In on interim report , the researchers 
compare those who have been unem- 
ployed for a longtime with “laboratory 
rots in a cynical testing box which 
offers no escape route and inflicts 
punitive shocks for no logical reason". 

While many of them found job 
centres helpful and comfortublc, flic 
general attitude towards unemploy- 
ment benefit offices, characterized by 
“stark, bare rooms with protective 


screens between staff and claimants" 
was a different story. 

Only 10 per cent of the claimants 
had n positive attitude to their benefit 
offices, while 46 per cent were unambi- 
guously and vociferously hostile, and 
another IS per cent (ended to have o 
negative all dude. The LIE A report 
says if ic sc figure* reflect a problem of 
research analysis, however. 

“Claiming benefit is an emotionally 
frnukght moment for many people , it is 
a reminder of their failed performance 
in a world whre employment gives 
status and it is undoubtedly a situation 
of great inequality - between a power- 
less citizen and a ‘state official," it says. 

This meant that the psychological 
perceptions of the “customer” did not 
always reflect the social reality. Blank- 
et condemnation of staff working in 
benefit offices was misleading and 
unfair, although the atmosphere of the 
offices themselves contributed to the 
stigma felt by claimants. 

Out of the sample -of 146 unem- 
ployed people, 48 per cent were pessi- 
mistic about their jab prospects. 


by Cnrtnel McQuaid 

The derm of the medical faculty of 
Queen's University, Belfast, has 
warned that the current redistribution 
of National Health Service resources 
will erode clinical- based (caching in 
Northern Ireland. 

A chair of midwifery and gynaecolo- 
gy ha* been scrapped already a( 
Queen's and a chair of medical com- 
puting seems set to disappear. A chair 
of surgery has been redeemed only 
after protests. 

Medical lecturers in the province 
have a different contract tru their 
counterparts elsewhere - they are 
employed jointly by the health boards 
I ana hold paid consultant positions in 
the teaching hospitals. 

Education cuts, however, have 
meant that salaries paid to academics 
are now no longer on a par with those 
of NHS consultants who do the same 
work. This means extra difficulties for 
Queen's "new blood” recruitment, 
already at a disadvantage because of 
the province's political problems. 

“We have always had to produce an 
attractive package as vacancies her 
never draw as many applications as 
elsewhere," Professor Love explained. 
“But in future we will be working 
aainst yet another constraint. 

“Academic medicine is being 
squeezed on both sides. On the one 
hand, we are obliged to say 2 per cent 
per year over the next five years, which 
means getting rid of staff, whose 
1 salaries account for 75 per cent of 
expenditure. Out medicine is not just 
one subject. Our. nose mid throat 
surgery is mil die sonic as eye surgery, 
which is different from boric surge rv. 
But the Government secs it all as 
simply surgery. So those small depart- 
ments where wc need un academic 
input are threatened. 

"Then there is a general feeling at 
the Treasury that Northern Ireland 
Spends too much on the health service 
and we are being asked to redistribute 
resources in that sphere as well . But wc 
rely heavily on the NHS component to 
provide a base for our clinical 
teaching”. 

Professor Love argues that current 
provisions make no concession to the 
crucial role Queen's plays in ollnlcal 
practice. 


Confusion over future of Leith staff 

Lothian regional councillor* .have Members of the region’s tertiary Councillor Ma 


agreed in principle to take control of 
Leith Nautical College, cue of Scot- 
land's 16 central institutions. 


pul there Is still confusion over the 
future of the college’s staff, half of 
whom are already poised to lose their 
jobs following a - decision to centre 
Scottish nautical education in 
Glasgow. 


Members of the region’s tertiary 
subcommittee agreed unanimously to 
the transfer of the college. However , 
the motion, from the ruling Conserva- 
tive group was passed by only nine 
votes to six, witu Labour councillors 
opposing proposals that 26 lecturers 
should transfer with the college, but 
that 26 posts would then be lost within 
the region over the next four years. 



An Oxford first - for these three students who have claimed i 
resounding victory for women’s lib by gaining the top three posh 
within the Oxford Union. From left: president Jeya Wilson, treasure 
Emma Jenks, and librarian Sally Marlow 


New BEd lacking in specialist 
strength, says HMI 


Her Majesty’s Inspectorate says that 
Sheffield City Polytechnic's new BEd 


Sheffield City Polytechnic's new BEd 
degree is an improvement of its old one 
but that it fails to provide students with 
any primary specialist strength. 

In its report on the polytechnic's 
initial teacher training, based on a visit 
in February last year, HMI suys the 
primary phase - the new degree is 
divided into a primary and secondary 
phase - also tails to offer students 
adequate study of any aspect at their 
own level. 


Dur the inspectorate stresses that the 
new degree mis given inure attention 
In blendine education nnd professional 
studies and has well-distributed block 


teaching practices totalling 22 weeks. 

It expresses some concern about the 
uncertain nature of the last two years 
of the BEd. which at the time of the 
inspectors' visit had not yet been 
validated. 


HMI points out that some rood 
teaching models wrec observed but 
that not all of them were of the use 
standard. For example , pressures of 
the time sometimes restricted the 
range of teaching styles to the traufe 
of information with little involvenni 
expected of student s. 

On staffing, HMI says ahhoojih 
tutors have appropriate academic 
backgrounds for tneir work, roanytel 
recent full time school tcadintge^w 
cncc - a criticism made so 6rd 
practically every institution Mid- 
It emphasizes that the pd^tdsnic 
needs to provide opportune* ^ 
tutors to update ana to wisest 
coordination of their contriboW-* 
effective. .. . 

The inspectorate ^ als0 
two or the five sites on 
polytechnic provides teacher* ^ 


Expanded prison education utged^ " 

A widening of educational opporluni- purpose of open confin* 1 *® ^ j 
ties is urged by Her Majesty’* In- Seemed wKblc. the WP^&ctl 
spectqrate In an examination of provi- ' AeknowWglha the comu w 

ston at Kirkham prison in Mqwyhlxol-, ■ 

*• fiArinn* OAnclHfirtitlrtn . thhill/t ^ , Hft- 


$erioui . conddcratldp . 
glyen to an extcnslbn Of training 1 .; 
education' opportunities^ •: mm j 

fields aS' *m*ti bu«iiie*s skill* at 
prtlpn, the inspectorate report saw 


Councillor Madeleine Monies, 
Labour’s education spokeswoman, 
said the transferred staff should be part 
of a long term increase in lecturing 
posts, and called for immediate con- 
sultations with the college and region 
trade unions. Meetings arc expected 
between the region, the unions, the 
college governors and the Scottish 
Education Department. 


open learning. 

Commending the approach of the 
education staff at the prison, the 
inspectorate says staff demonstrated 
commitment and quality, and bIso 
achieved credibility and respect from 
other departments and staff within the 
prison. 

The work of the prison education 
staff ably demonstrated the positive 


During the last two or three weeks 
there have been protests from the 
Conservative benches that the 
Westland Issue had been blown up 
out of all proportion. Ronald Butt 
in The Times referred to It as this 
“essentially trivial affair”. And, of 
course, the future of Westland 
helicopters is not a matter of over- 
whelming national significance. 
The argument over the develop- 
ment of a European defence indus- 
try Is of substantial stgnlflcaoce 
but, even here, there arc other 
areas of technology and defence 
equipment manufacture that are of 
much greater significance than the 
area of helicopters. 

But the argument to not about 
helicopters or the future of West- 
lands. It Is about whether Mrs 
Thatcher has told the truth or hot 
or whether she has deliberately 
sought to evade telling the truth. 

When I was parliamentary pri- 
vate secretary to Roy Jenkins 
when he was Home Secretary it 
was found that the Home Office had 
increased the television licence fee 
without going through the llill legal 
procedures. The Government had 
not been entitled to extrace the 
Increased fee from people which 
had been demanded of them. I 



EffiHY JUKE 

Uncovering the Westland boil 



remember a meeting with officials 
and junior ministers at Ihe Home 
Office at which various ways of 
getting round this problem were 
discussed. 1 retain a very clear 
recollection of the Hooie Secret- 
ary’s conclusions at the end of that 
meeting. “When you have a bad 
boll the best treatment Is to lance 
It”, The Home Secretary went down 
to the House, accepted the mistake, 
apologized fully for It, and took 
immediate steps to rectify it. There 
was a great furore before the event 
but hardly a ripple after It. Jt Is 
difficult for opponents to make 
much of such a genuine acknow- 
ledgement of a fault and an apology 
for It. 

There is an important political 
lesson In this which Mrs Thatcher 
may finally regret she did not learn 
in relation to the Westland affair. 1 
nm not sure an fmmedinte confes- 
sion would have got President Nix- 


on out of the mire over Watergate 
but even there It would have con- 
siderably lessened the damage 
which the affair finally had upon 
his fortunes. 

The trouble is, of coarse, that one 
cover-up leads to another. I found 
the sight of Tory MPs rallying 
round to support Mrs Thatcher's 
attempt to brazen It out quite 
sickening. And, worst of nil, was 
the sight of Mr Heseltine himself 
doing a complete about-turn and 
joining the rest of the frightened 
rabbits running for cover as the 
Conservative Party and Mrs 
Thatcher plummet In (he polls. 

Clearly Mr Heseltine had done a 
deal in his meeting with the Govern- 
ment Chief Whip, Heaven knows 
what it wasl Having fought Mrs 
Thatcher tooth and nail and having 
played the role he has In the affair 
over recent weeks, it was absolutely 
staggering to hear him say during 


the emergency debate: ”1 could not 
have asked for words other than 
those that my Rt Hon Friend the 
Prime Minister used” and “1 believe 
tbat what the Prime Minister has 
said today brings the politics of this 
matter to an end”. Loyalty is a very 
important virtue, but like most 
other attributes, it becomes very 
dangerous when pushed to the 
extreme. 

The loyalty of many Conserva- 
tive members has been tested con- 
siderably over recent times. No one 
knows what the final fallout of the 
Westland affair Is going to be. 1 can 
only hope that It will encourage 
more of those dissenters both in the 
Government and on the back ben- 
ches to demonstrate that they have 
been wrongly labelled “wet”. Until 
now they have been as “wet” as 
anyone can Imagine. They have not 
been prepared to even bruise, never 
^^^^nd^th^Goyernment. 


AcknowM*foa the com 


rooqM'oirtcndingproVShwfco IncPfyL 
ratp- numeracy, computer literacy iv 
the ability to cope with changes i 
society as essential ingredients of p/i’ 
on education. 

Volunteers could assist in baU| 
education, while the extent to whtf; 
education programmes cater for i»" 
mates at work or with intellect^, 
interests should be reappraised, Ik 
report advises. 

Report by HMI on Education ; 
ment, HM Prison, Kirkham, avails!*.' 
from DES. Publications Desparij- 
Centre, Honeypot Lane. Stature* ' 
Middlesex HA7 1AZ. 


Surely the unemployment flaunt j 
last week are the final nailln ifc j. 
coffin of monetarism. For 
years the “wets” in the Govermnwl f 
and on the back-benches have at fs 
been able to shift the Prime • " 
ter and her henchmen flora * 
disastrous economic course iWjVv, 
they have been following. Then*/ 1 
now a total vacuum In Governs* ;< 
thinking on economic policy. W 
the chancellor’s various r )■. 
nounccmcnts In recent 
impossible to see In whal 
he is seeking to go. A hefty I- 
from the likes of Ken BaktfJJ J 
Ken Clarke in Ihe Gow»®S i 
supported by others of ♦, . 

persuasion on the Tory 
ches, could shift the Cnai^L k 
his Budget more In the ' f 

thalsomeofusonlbeAillflW* ^ 

been udvocating for l * B ... 

years. It would not help ^ . 

caJly, but for the [. 

unemployed, the P u J?i„ rc 0 *u*try 
andthe whole future of ■; 
lhope they wiU grasp the n ;r 

while they can. jv 

Ian Wriggle?^ | 


The author Is Social 
for StacktohSoidm^^ 
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Call for transplant of clinical research 


Like all Intellectuals and most 
academics, I am hooked on detective 
stories. It is a compulsion that may go 


learned to read ups.uv 
got it the right way up. <»{•■*“ ° n f 
ireat advantage when talking to a 
fSlor official ta ap« ll « s f 0n 
silling on the opposite side of the 
desk.) But my real education in 
thrillers look place when I spent 
nearly two years in hospital, from the 
age of 12 to 14, and read every 
thriller In the hospital library, de- 
manding more when it ran out. 

broughtgood bookifahoiit by Maggie Richards 

literature and philosophy for me to Mature students lacking suitable entry 
read t Ignored them. By Ihe time I qualifications are obtaining better de- 
left the hospital I was reading a gree results at university than their 

detective story a day and could spot younger undergraduate counterparts, 
^denouement long before theend. according to the findings of a new Joint 
* J U . i « 1 1 V the women Matriculation Board study. 

And It was specially __ Adults who fail to satisfy normal 

writers that I found - an entry requirements arc less likely to 

most compulsive. I have read abandon their studies; less likely to be 

story by Dorothy Sayers, probably uncn , ployed after graduation; and 
all by Margery Alllngham and Ngato morc likely to stay on fur research or 
Marsh, and may even have read further academic work, the study stiys, 
everything by Agatha Christie “Universities should not liuve any 
though there may still be surprises in misgivi ngs about admitting carefully 

store. After all Hercule Poirot lived selected adults tucking recognized 

to be at least 119 and might turn up qualifications,” it adds, 
again. Compiled by Professor Alan 

That calculation about bis age, Smtihera and Ms Alice Griffin from 
came ta w generturty thfOrinativc the department of education at Man- 
lecture about the art of the detective Chester University, the study examines 

novel by P. D. James at the Royal the progress of mature students admit- 
Society of Arts last year. It led to an ted via the JMB's special entry procc- 
hwxiHiustibiv discussion which not dure to five universities associated 
*iJrpr/s/«gfvshim‘d with liter/ ucsfiou wit It the .scheme: Manchester. Liver- 

why women particularly excel In this !*'•»!. Leeds, Sheffield and Bintt- 
genre. The lecturer suggested (hat it 

might be (hat women use (he form to 1 he study focused on ndults who 
sublimate an aggression which Ib just n Ppli<-'d to the JMM in the years 1975 to 

as great though Was overt than that of 1,m ' concentrated in particular 

men. — 


by Jim Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The Medical Research Council ld->t 
week endorsed a report calling fur 
amalgamation of the \wn main MUC- 
supported centres for clinical research 
- the £1(1 million a year Clinical 
Research Centre in Middlesex and the 
Royal Postgraduate Medical School in 
Hammersmith. 

The report, from a working group 
set up under Sir Michael Stoker to 
review the CRC does not say how the 
union should be brought about. But it 
closes with n recommendation that if it 
proves impossible, the CRC should not 
be maintained on its present site. 

Staff at the CRC see benefits in the 
promotion of a national centre for 
clinical research, but the institute's 


director. Sir Christopher Ifnolh, 
reacted .uijjuly to the report’s ni ga- 
me in in bring ihe CRC* independent 
life 1 . . .in end, whatever happens. “For 
council to state dial withuut doing any 
analysis of the science of the centre or 
its cost-effectiveness is irresponsible." 
he said. 

Sir Christopher said although there 
was enthusiasm among staff for a new 
initiative in clinical research, there was 
also deep scepticism over the council’s 
ability to find the cash lor an expensive 
merger of two large institutions. 

Sir Michael Stoker’s report recog- 
nizes that any move toward amalgama- 
tion will be costly, and complex, 
involving negotiations between the 
MRC, Inc Department of Health and 
Social Security, the regional health 
authority which administers North- 


wick Park Hospital -of which the CRC 
is w part - nnd London University, 
which oversees the Royal Post gradu- 
ate- Medical School. 

But (lie report says the council 
should in it shrink from a radical 
change, as there is weakness in both 
the existing centres which means cli- 
nical science in the UK is in danger of 
losing its international competitive- 
ness. It stresses that the new centre 
should have a major basic science 
component, and suggests that in the 
long term it might also be merged with 
the MKC’s second giant laboratory 
complex, the National Institute for 
Medical Research at Mill Hill. 

The report Will open a wide-ranging 
debate about the best way of managing 
the MRC’s responsibility for clinical 
research and the degree of competition 


for cash between basic biology and 
work with patients in Hospital . Tire 
founding of the CRC tit North wick 
Park IS years ago appeared to mark a 
commitment to tie clinical research to 
a general hospital, rather than a spe- 
cialist teaching hospital, but the new 
report points in the opposite direction. 

Sir Michael’s report recommends 
that the cuuncil spend no more than six 
months considering the options raised 
by its recommendations, to minimize 
the damage done through uncertainty 
over the future of the 450 staff of the 
CRC and the MRC’s employees at 
Hammersmith. 

Clinical Research Centre Committee - 
Report to the Medical Research Coun- 
cil. Available from Mrs A. Gilling- 
ham, MRC, 20 Park Crescent, London 
WIN 4AL. (01-636 5422). 


T op results gained 
by mature students 




I wonder. I have always been 
fascinated by the fact that the areal 
women crime writers seem to need a 
hero who is something more than ii 
detective. To that of course Poirot 
was an exception, but upart from Ills 

oddity 8Be he WaS ,n m)y CflSC fln 

Soyers> !* ero » Peter Wlm- 
S. 1 S 5 c ^ u " 8 er brother of a duke 


ILEA stands 
firm on cuts 

Member* of the Inner London Educa- 
tion Authority, acting on the advice of 
their officers, (Ids week refused to set a 
budget which would mean cuts of more 
than £25 million in the city’s 


whlrh ennw™ h«r.r«. inan million in tnc mjr* 

hr be “eructating- polytechnics and colleges, 

mnn Aik . M Jf 8«7 Alllngham's The derision sets up a confrontation 
mvEtUtn ber L ~ am Ptan, Is some with Sir Keith Joseph. Secretary of 
mysterious offshoot of a family of State for Education and Science, who 
e , , amazing nobility; NgnJo will ask Parliament next week to 
warsti a Roderick Alleyn is a gentle- approve a maximum precept for the 
"tanwllb a brilliant wife, both of interim authority succeeding the ILEA. 

which are a constant surprise (o the Mrs Frances Morrell, leader of the 
ordinary folk who meet him for the 1LEA - said that , the proP osed P rc ^P l 

first time. And P. D lamp*’ nniilo of 77 -25p would leave the new author- 

m»n Adam Dalglelsti faTpJl Hh ilv £B0 J mi,lion , sh< ? rl of • lhe 

poetry first anneai-Pd A , • amount needed to maintain services 

Causes and H m^Lt 1 natura [ and cope with the additional costs 
surprlsino e . “ , not incurred through the abolition of the 

by V the he was bi spired Orcafer London Council, which has 

church lu P* n dous Blythburgh always provided administrative seT- 
•P n'ta*. •. . vices for the ILEA. 

b» a ^ ad a S°od article To meet the shortfall, two out of 

NahnSeZ. ° bUr "r neatly entitled three teaching and lecturing vacanaes 
invtftvmSS L Wh,ch explained her would remain unfilled. Officers calcu- 
efnent with the coast of remote, tale tbat pay and prices would have to 
«u'Zt P ! Angus Bad^be be kept vSitL 3 per eep. Wlalion for 
SSI. tag, scouring mass of the thc books to balance and reserves 
North Sea’Csha owned To I c laS wou,d be nm down t0 thc P oirlt where 
Jrophoblc fear of mnnni!L h was likely that the interim authority 

S v « of widrSkS wouId bc unable t0 meet its 0na,,dal 

ihe sofilude nf “, a ” hl8nds mA commitments for the year. 

To The figures are contested by the 

mmSunA u u ? among Department of Educations and Scion- 

“oreofffe^ JT? yS 1 <mg ‘i 8 10 ^ ce, which has asked for an urgent 

s ,ins 10 rewlve mi!i,oders, “" d - 

t.Iat-^/S? 8 A efitk,DS for a ^ry and a 

VaUtv S fT Be an ^o^“ W hHUOttag Degree of help 

finding ZpXZlop 
has become wtft e «!?o Mar8den shortages throughout the world has 
ofdi!bIiEJ e l. w,thout the suspension bee n Punched jointly by Kent Uni- 
sensiuvl ’. her n * erved ’ competent, verelty and Wye College, London. 
Aiuth.i ““spectacular detective. The MSc degree in the conservation 
and ixi 18 at home ta ^*0 wldeiskles of soil fertility will be taught by 
me marshlands, lecturers from both institutions, com- 

bining Kent’s research In agricultural 

science with Wye College’s experience 

PatricklNwttgen? .ttSZSSlf**" ?"* 


The MSc degree in the conservation 
of soil fertility will be taught by 
lecturers from both institutions, com- 
bining Kent’s research In agricultural 
science with Wye College’s experience 
In the theory and application of soil 
. and plant sciences.. 

. . i-H »• 1 »'« 


on the intake of 1«>R0. Of thc 1.2UK 
adults who inquired about thc scheme 
that year, 706 did not proceed and 
appeared to lose confidence when 
faced with thc matriculation proce- 
dure. Of thc 5ti2 applicants, 187 be- 
came eligible for entry to university - 
141 on the results of an examination, 
and 46 on the basis of an interview. 
Nine out of 10 of the final intake of 
174, obtained degrees. 

Thc analysis of JMB applications 
over thc five year period revealed 31 
per cent of inquiries were from adults I 
m manual occupations. Of thc 2,159 
applicants, 40 per cent pussed thc 
entrance requirements. 

The study points out there is now a 
growing body of adults who want n 
higher education, but with reductions 
in overall student numbers mature 
students face increasing competition . 

One solution would be for the' 
University Grants Committee to shield 
mature students by imposing quotas us 
it does for overseas students. 
ihe Progress of Mature Students by 
Alan Smilhcrs and Alico Griffin, pub- 
lished by (lie Joint Matriculation 
Board. Price £10.75. 

Investment in 
South Africa 

challenged 

by Peter Aspden 
A lecturer and a group of students 
studying South African history at Bris- 
tol University have called on the 
university to withdraw its investment 
from the Rio Tinto Zinc Company in 
South Africa and take a “firm moral 
stance” on other investments in the 
country. 

In an open letter to all university 
members, the group said that disin- 
vestment was a positive means of 
“declaring the moral stance of Western 
countries and investors to apartheid 
and South Africa's control over 
Namibia.” t _ 

"Our reading on South African 
history suggests that British people 
and British interests were significant in 
shaping the nature of the modern 
South African state and have con- 
tinued to benefit from the racially and 
economically divisive system of apar- 
theid." , L „ L 

A student spokesman for the South 
African histpiy seminar group said the 
significance of the appeal was that the 
10 students and the lecturer, Dr w.J. 
Beinart were non-political and non- 
aligned, and reflected the growing 
concern In the university about us 
Investments. 

The Rio Tlno Zinc connection was 
particularly important, because of thc 
company's extensive mining opera- 
tions in Namibia. The Commonwealth 
prime ministers' conference and the 
united States government had agreed 
on limited action in this sphere, and 
said the letter. 

“While disinvestment may not be a 
long-term solution to the region’s 
conflicts, it lias become a centralissue 
In attempts to hasten the process of 
political change In Namibia, Africa's 
Mast colony’, and to preserve some of 
the mineral wealth of that country for 
future generations." 
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Close-up view: Professor Brian Ralph, director of the new Institute of 
Materials at University College, Cardiff, operates the institute’s high 
resolution electron microscope, capable of magnifications in excess of 
one million Items. 


Courses 


FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

M.A. in Sociology and Law 

(Full or Part-time) 

This course In soclo-legal studies focuses on the rols of Isw In social, Family 
and welfare policies. It can be taken full-time (one year) or part-time (one full 
day a week during normal University terms over two years). It comprises 
introductory courses Tn sociology and law, plus core unltG In Social Policy, 
Welfare Law, Child Law, and Law and Society; plus a dissertation an a topic 
In this area relevant to students’ Interests. 

Apply now for fntake October 1986. Applicants should possess a degree or 
equivalent qualifications and experience. Two E.S.R.C. course work awards 
are available for highly qualified applicants: those Interested should apply by 
21st April, 1986. 

Approximate fees: Part-time £495 per year plus £105 dissertation fee; 
Full time £1,700; Overseas £3,500. 

Enquiries and applications to: Convenor, M.A. Sociology and Law, Depart- 
ment of Human Sciences, Brunei University. Uxbridge, Middlesex UBB 3PH. 
Tel: 0895 66481 0734 

Brunei 

THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

University of Lancaster 

M.A. IN CONTEMPORARY LITERARY STUDIES 

This new taught course will be offered in October 1986: 12 mo ilhs full-time, 24 
months part-time. 

Information from: Tutor for Graduate Studies, Department of English 
Literature, University of Lancaster, Lancaster LAI 4YT. (90274) 
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Old school ties 
should end 

by David Johbins 
Student*- who .literal jmhlk scIiihiK 
should n*>( receive ii ^r.urr low .u,. Is 
llu-ir higher vil ui.:i lion. aa.ur«Jii)|: l«» 
tin: Suaalist IzcJucn l inn .AsMitiariun. 

in iis response to the Green Paper, 
l he Si: A s.iys dull while all under- 
grad dale courses should ;il truer 11 full 
grant ill an “adequate" level, national 
nn.mei.ii .stringency might menu diffe- 
rent I rea (men l for the products of 
private education. 

SEA gene raj secretary Mr Graham 
Lane said; "'I hose wliu wish to benefit 
from private .schooling until the age of 
IR cannot be expected to return to the 
slate system for rlicir university studies 
and to receive u grunt with the fees I 
being raid bv Government." j 

A no the SEA, adopting a much fe 
harsher line than the Labour Party. p 
adds that parents of (he better off may L- 
lie required to contribute tit rough a ^ 
claw-hack mechanism. E' 

It demnnds mure slu dents with null- Sj 

conventional qualifications, an in- 9 
crease in mature students and reform ffl 
of the schools examination system H 
A single planning body would tv- H 
place the University Grants Commit- || 
tee and (he National Advisory Body ®g 
for public sector higher education , but ® 
organization would be regionally “ 
fused. of 
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Rt Rev Graham Leonard, Bishop 
of London 


Academic invention, 

INNOVATION 
AND EXPLOITATION 

A series of regional seminars will be iie/J JuiTiig 
Fefuuary and Mnirli 19B6 for university 
and polytechnic staff sponsored by Research Corporation 
Limited in association with Investors in Industry pic. 
There will he no registration fee or other charge. 

PROGRAMME HIGHLIGHTS 

- The invention to innovation cycle inclu- 
ding the definition and protection of intellectual 
property and its exploitation - licensing, joint 
ventures, start-ups. 

- The interface between universities and • 
industry and the specific innovation needs of 
large and small companies. • 

— Resolution of. academic- and commercial 
interests, 

- The role of Government and the City in 
academic innovation. 

I Gach seminar starts at 9.30 am and ends at 

j 1.00 pm with a buffet lunch, ending at approxi- 
5 mately 2.00 pm. 

J For further information please complete 

I die coupon below and post to Charles DesForges, 

J Research Corporation Ltd, The Gate House, 

i 2 Park Street, "Windsor; Berkshire SL4 1LU. 


RESEARCH CORPORATION LIMITED 


ACADEMIC INVENTION, INNOVATION 
AND EXPLOITATION 
I wish to attend the seminar indicated below. - 
Please scud me further details. 

Feb. 25 Edinburgh Q March 13 Manchester (~1 
March A Thames Valley Q March 18 Nottingham Q 
March 6 Central London Q March 19 Birmingham Q 

Ptew lick bon at appropriate. 
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by Juhn QTaary 

The Church of England Inis mounted .1 
wide-ranging attack uu Government 
nulicivs in its response In the Green 
Parer mi higher education. 

Only in its opposition to an "over- 
arching body" lu plan the whole of 
higher education dues the Church 
agree unreservedly with the Green 
Paper The effect of such a policy 
abroad, for example in Australia, is 
said to be the supremacy of financial, 
rather than educational, considera- 
tion 1 : in determining higher education 
policies. 

The Church believes thnt cutting 
public spending is the dominant theme 
of the Green Paper, rnther than de- 
veloping higher education. “The phi- 
losophy implicit in this approach 
appears to tne board to be utilitarian 
and unadventurous.” the response 
says. “The paper as a whole offers 
neither inspiration nor vision for edu- 
cational development in the tertiary 
sector." 

It takes issue with the perceived 
implication that higher education has 
been responsible for Britain’s failure 
to produce more qualified scientists, 
engineers, technologists and techni- 
cians. "There is no evidence whatsoev- 
er that suitably qualified students in 
the sciences are being denied places in 
higher education," says the Church's 
board of education. 




OflEEN PAPER 


Value for money is accepted ns n 
reasonable criterion for assessing the 
performance of higher education, hut 
the indicators adopted by (lie Depart- 
ment of Education and Science ure 
challenged. The measurements arc 
misleading, the Church believes, be- 
cause they undervalue the contribu- 
tion of those in low-paid jobs such ns 
the clergy, teachers ana voluntary 
workers. 

The response takes issue with the 
Green Paper's assertion that degree 
work is beLter done where there is a 
concentration of advanced work and 
that this is more important than easy 


The wave of hostility to the 
Government’s plans for higher 

education showed no sign of 
abating as the consultation 
period ended last week. 

Criticism of the Green Paper 
“The Development of Higher * 
Education into the 1990s”, 
continues to come from almost 
every quarter. 

The only friendly voice for Ibt 
Government this week Is from lb 
(Engineering Council which 
roundly condemns the lack of 
realism of other reactions. 

access for students. The 12 remainirt 
Church collects provide geographic 
coverage of the country in institutions 
offering a distinctive form of highet 
education. 

The board, chaired by the Bishopof 
London, the Rt Rev Graham UodatJ 
criticizes lhc Green Paper for bias 
against the arts and rejects any im- 
plication that arts provision in the 

f iuhlic sector is of inadequate quality, 
t also finds the Government's new 
policy of targeted assistance for over- 
seas students too narrowly aimed, 
failing to help those from the poorest 
Commonwealth countries. 


Engineers welcome Students 

constructive proposals ? n 8 e ^f. d . 

A X Lit m 


The Engineering Council comes out as 
a strong supporter of (he Govern- 
ment's approach to higher education in 
its response to the Green Pupcr. 

The council, which regulates the 
main professional qiniliflciuioiis for 
cngiiievis, wiiiii.s Hie eventual White 
Paper to go lurther in some areas, 
especially in rewarding institutions 
which attract external income. It says 
they should get increases in their basic 

S anta, even at (he expense of other 
stltutlons less successful In boosting 
their funds from outside sources. 

The council also suggests use of 
financial rewards and penalties as the 
best way to promote closer collabora- 
tion between universities and 
polytechnics in each region. And It 
wants the DBS to consider funding all 
degree courses from one source to 
ensure proper distribution of resources 
between universities and polyB. 

The council stresses It endorses the 
overall thrust of the Green Paper, 
saying it has Vno sympathy with the 


perverse reactions which greeted its 
publication'*. 

It calls for earmarked funds to 
establish a higher baseline for expendi- 
ture on engineering education and for 
greater rewards for lecturers in sub- 
jects where industry competes for 
highly trained people. 

The council warns that skill shor- 
tages will be a continuing problem if 
the Green Paper’s projection of stu- 
dent numbers is correct, and says all 
government departments with re- 
levant interests must collaborate to 
tackle them. And it soys the number of 
maths and physics teachers in schools 
will be the crucial factor In the success 
of any attempt to steer more potential 
university entrants Into technical sub- 
jects. 

Other measures propose^ In The 
council's response include better. :<kf 4 

er entry ■ rcni&ement* ^ for .higher 
. education Institutions. 


angered 
by criticism 

by Olga Wotjas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Scotland’s eight university student un- t--. 
iiuis have condemned the Green Paper 
for making unsubstantiated allegitwa 
about their activities. 

In a report, “The Case for iff® 
Unionism", endorsed by the Ntng^ r " 
Union of Students ' 

claim thnt the Green ftp®* * l JL* 
of student unions “depends 
.entirely on striking example* an 
ing anecdotes". . d un jusf «> ** 

it is unacecp'.‘W c 

highlight unreprcscav^ . 

without mentioning the w \vc<\ l 
• wfllfaj^proWcins fucccsstu^ . d . 


MK’ 

• TThe Green Paper States that unto 


Low school turn-out of 
scientists ‘will hit research’ 


policies and actions are not alwaji 
representative of the student body an 
whole, says the paper, but it strean 


The Royal Society warns in Its re- 
sponse to the Green Paper that the 
adherence to the lower of a range of 
projections for the future student 
numbers is likely to be a self ftilflUIng 
1 prophecy. And the society regrets 
(hat no reasons are advanced for 
preferring (he lower projection. 

The society joins the Engineering 
Council in warniug of the disastrous- 
ly low numbers of physics, maths, 
and craft, v design and technology 
teachers In schools and their effect on 
future graduate supply. 

On research, the society supports 
the principle of selective research 
funding, but U warns of problems 
from pressures on universities to do 
more short-term, applied research at 
the expense of basic research. It says 
the Government's wish to see more 
research paid Tor from private 
sources will strengthen this trend and 


weaken Britain’s base of fun- 
damental research. 

The response soys the Green Paper 
should have tackled the problem of 
too many old staff universities, and is 
lukewarm about the Government's 
Ideas on differential salaries for 
academics - which it says would 
create “grave difficulties". 

it says there should be more effort 
toward staff development in 
academic Institutions, as the Green 
Paper so geests, but this will only 
happen if there Is money to back it. 

In addition, the society welcomes 
the assurance that donations to uni- 
versities will not mean any reduction 
In government funding, and suggests 
such donations could be encouraged 
by matched contributions from the 
Exchequer, as an alternative to tax 
Incentives. 


Social mobility under arrest 

Ministers have been accused of seek- education nfltiru nrniin “TL _ 


''.'’-Ml 


Ministers have been accused of seek- 
ing to halt upward social mobility 
through its projections for student 
numbers in higher education. 

in its response to the Green Paper 
me Social Democratic Porty says that 
Government projections are “non- 
sense boo amount to a clear policy of 
aircstlng upward social mobility 
rather than on objective observation of 
trends . 

The party accuses the Green Paper 
of serous omissions - no planning Tor 
continuing education and no dismis- 
sion of student finance. 

Mrs Anne Sofer, chair of the party’s 


education policy group, said: “The 
Government says it wants a higher 
education system which will serve the 
needs of the economy, yet it is plan- 
ning for one which will fail to increase - 
the number of those with technological 
skills; produce too few graduates for 
the needs of industry and the profes- 
sions; undermine and underfund Brit- 
ish research; and offer no practical 
help to collaboration between industry 
and higher education." 

The party’s policy-making council 
lor social democracy has backed a 
strategy for education and training of 
16-19 year olds. 


that all students have the upportunfyj 
to participate and make their viewi- 
known. j 

‘‘It would he impossible to consult 
daily with every student in our instils- 
tions, just as it would be to expert 
Members of Parliament to cottsuh 
each other’s constituents." ■ 

All the practices which the Govern- : j 
ment is imposing on the trade uflw 
movement are already carried oulb) r 
the student unions, including eras- j.-. 
campus secret ballots, referenda, re# 1 ■ 
lar changes of leadership and ngms k . 
consultation with members, says rtf **;• • 

P Membership of a students' units {; • 
must be automatic rather than vofcj f .!j. 
tary, it maintains. The unions wouiL r . 
not be financially viable without - ■ . 
malic membership, and if even asp V -1 
minority did not affiliate, the ufi# | 
could no longer claim to repress* g 
students. t- • 

If membership were volunta^ sf 
dents first coming to univerdlf*^ j-J 
be unaware of the range of . 

offered by the union and cooW* : 
moke tin informed choice. 

m 
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Mrs Anne Sofer 
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overseas news 


£15m pay windfall for academics’ 


from Geoff Mnslcn 

MELBOURNE 

The Australian government is to give 
almost A us$30 million If 15 million) in 
luck nav to academics employed m 
commonwealth and state tertiary in- 

S, *The academic salaries tribunal, 
which advises the federal government 
on pay scales for those teaching m 
hiaher education recommended in 
April 1984 that academics gel a S per 

cent pay rise. , . 

To the consternation and outrage of 
the academic community, however, 
tiw tribunal changed its mind. The 
government, which had found itself 
trying to cope with a severe recession 
persuaded the tribunal in a subsequent 
decision in June that year to phase m 
die rise with 2 percent from April 1984 
and the remoining 3 per cent from 
April 1985. 

Academic staff associations 
appealed to the federal court against 
the government's adoption or the re- 
commendation. 

A full bench of the court upheld the 
anneal and the government has now 
agreed to pny the full 5 per cent 
increase from the April ly84 date 


originally set down. 

The decision will sec Australia's 
I. ti(H) professors receive a happy wind- 
fall of more than AusSI .StH) while their 
more numerous hut lowly tutor ■:ul- 
le agues will gel Aus$5oti. 

hollowing recent national wage in- 
creases, professors in Australian uni- 
versities will now be paid Aus$57,iHiCi a 
year while at the other end of the pay 
scale tutors will receive Aus$l9,395. 

The Australian minister for educa- 
tion, Senator Susan Ryan, has mean- 
time decided to try to make some 
savings elsewhere. She has decided 
that deductions will be nvadc from 


executive-, in 1 ‘IKS mmc than the 
amounts rvcommcndvd by ihe 
academic salaries tribunal. 

She said her decision In penalize the 
institutions was tunsjslcnl with the 
approach laken last year when similar 
adjustments were nude because nf 
alleged overpayments in 1983. 

Senator Rynn said: “It is entirely 
inappropriate at u time of scarce 
educational resources for salaries in 
excess of the tribunal rales to he paid. I 
urge all insiitutioins to accept their 

fritn. incihilifi.tr In llslr 


federal grants to 10 universities and 
two colleges of advanced education 
because, sne says, they paid their chief 
executives and deputies too much. 

In a press release, Senator Ryan 
named the universities and colleges 
and the amounts involved. These 
ranged from Aus$4,l)0U to AusSS.OOU 
for most institutions but exceeded 
Aus$ 1 30,0(10 at the South Australian 
Institute of Technology which was 
paying most of its staff salaries negoti- 
ated with the approval of a state 
industrial commission. 

Senator Ryan said the universities 
and colleges had paid their chief 


responsibilities in this regard. 

It is clearly the principle of the thing 
that concerns Senator Ryan. The sums 
involved seem to he trifling compared 
with the government's Aus$2,(HK) mil- 


lion a year outlay on higher education . 

At the University of Sydney, for 
example, the government claims the 
vice-chancellor was overpaid 
Aus$5,2R5 last year and has deducted 
this amount from its grant to Sydney of 
more than AusS 128.5 million. 

During 1985, the salaries of vice- 
chancellors and their deputies were 
reviewed by the tribunal. It reported 
last November that it had recom- 
mended increases of more than 10 per 
cent for Ihe heads of Australia's big- 
gest higher education institutions and 



Susan Ryan: savings ahead 

some 7 per cent for those in charge of 
smaller universities and colleges. 

The Australian cabinet has yet to 
approve the tribunal’s recommenda- 
tion. If it does, senior vice-chancellors 
will receive annual salaries nf 
Aus$65,G0D and their junior col- 
leagues will get AusW.UUO a year - 
princely sums m this country where the 
average wage is about Aus$5,0(l() a 
year. 


Apartheid 
protest 
smashed up 

The shnmytnwn which has stood on 
the campus green at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, New Hampshire, since Iasi 
November, is no more. In lhc early 
hours of one morning lust week, lhc 
three crude huis erected to dramatize 
demands that (he college should sell its 
investments in South Africa were de- 
molished. 

A gang nf 12 right-wing srudenis 
armed with sledgehammers knocked 
them down - sparking a 30-hour 
takeover of an administration building 
and the suspension of classes for the 
first time since the 1960s. 


Caxton tome safe with 
new technology guru 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
One of the world's most Important 
private collections of early English 
language books and manuscripts has 
been bought on behalf of the Uni- 
versity of Texas for $1S million, The 
colle^oriv kntiWn ms 'the Cart H. 
Pforzhelmer Library, conlslsts of 
more than 1,100 volumes and 250 
^ groups of letters and manuscripts 
(JjitJfiK From 1475 to 1700. 

It Includes what is he ffcv«| m he 
the first book printed in English by 
WUltam Caxton, the first English 
Bible, 18 Siiakesponrc quartos and 
four folios, the first collection of John 
Bonne’s poems, first editions or Mll- 

n Mr “? Ben Jonson. and 
me nrsl translations into English of 
^.otle. S1 Augustine and 

written^* n here ™ 0,S0 ,cHcrs 
« by ? uecn * con- 

tlons. “ SU,lor ' s marr| age negotla- 

bou 8 h * from 

me Carl H. and Lily Pforzhelmer 

PeroT^h? °n N r Y<,rl1 b * H - K«b 
Dallas computer bli- 

Bonaire. The university is to start a 

money 10 pay hbn 
rS ho. w ’ access ,0 lhe mate- 

rt n™ £ n „' ,rk " y Umllel1 ' b “< " 
qoalifled 


already has n Gutenberg Bible 
purchased from it In 1978. 

Mr Perot, chairman or Electronic 
Data Systems Corporation, admits 
that his knowledge of great buoks Is 
( *not much" but he has become 
known for being willing to spend his 
wealth in an effort to improve the 
cultural standing of Texas. Asked at 
a press conference whether the 
money would not have been better 
spent in strengthening the universi- 
ty’s high technology disciplines, hi- 
replied: “No. I spent my entire adult 
lift 1 in advunced technologies. The 
worst mfstnkc we could make Is to 
turn out large numbers of (cchnol- 
gocal robots." 

Highlights of the collection in- 
clude: 

# Recuyell qf ihe Histories ofTroye t 

by Raoul Lc Fcvre, a 1475 volume 
believed to be the first work printed 
in English by William Caxton. There 
are seven other books printed by 
Cnxton. 1 

# A copy of the 1535 Coverdale I 
Bible, the first printed completely In 
English, and three copies or the first 
edit loin of the 1611 King James 
Bible. 

0 The four Shakespeare folios of 
1623, 1632, 1663 and 1685 - along 
with variant editions of the second, 
third and fourth. 

# First editions of Spenser’s The 
Faerie Queene (1590), Den Johnson’s 
Every Man in His Humor (1601), 


Soviet rector 
denies allegation 
of anti-semitism 


A senior Soviet academic has publicly 
denied any discrimination against Jew- 
ish applicants to Soviet universities. 
Writing in the Odessa newspaper, 
Znamya Koninmnizma (Banner of 


Communism), the Rector of Odessa 
University, Viktor Scrdyuk, denied 
iiIIcgu lions thnt lhe number of Jews 
.studying at Soviet universities is being 
“steadily reduced", or that “students 
of Jewish nationality are being unfairly 


allcflalHUK that the number of Jews 
studying at Soviet universities is being 


at Soviet universities is being 
reduced", or that “students 


Person with a ImihZJP* m u,cu w « n vartani eoiuons or me urcuiu 
Sit The cnK a ‘ H, r ^ n for third and fourth, 
the Cte 111 £ kepf ? # editions or Spenser’s 77 

Centre Rcaearch Faerie Queene (1590), Ben Johnson 

Mr Pfo£h2m Texa i’ JSwiy Man in His Humor (1601 

died in io« elnier L 8 hanker who Captain John Smith’s Generali Hi, 
andmanSnf 0 f ChHSed lhe books lor ^ °f Virginia (1624), MUton 
Sons TS P r,vate coUec- Paradise Lost (1667), Thomas Hoi 

1880s Hi,T" d ’ beginning in the bes’s Leviathan (1651), and Job 
salesmen Been up for Locke’s An Essay Concemln 

— 1977, and Texas University Humane Understanding (1690), 

EAGLE will now oversee 
supply 0 f g re y matter 

from Jane Marshall ture in Europe - to identify, acquire 

cmrTccci c and control the information, which 
Develnnm* * r BKUbbfcLb covers the fields of scientific research, 

tfon system l SK»LE, an informa- technology and social and economic 
with acce^ ^P^ides researchers sciences. , . , 

In sevpn un P u Wlshed documents The system will now be developed 
con tin,,- „E Uro E e a n countries, will further ny EAGLE - the European 
Nation fi r A GLE. a new a8so * association of grey literature expfoita- 

Wlib r “ hi Luxemburg. tion - which consists of the main 
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excluded from universities 1 '. 

Serdyuk was replying ostensibly to a 
message from Dr William Kuwait, 
vice-chancellor of Maryland State Uni- 
versity, expressing concern about re- 
ports of growing anti-semitism. He 
countered with impressive figures ab- 
out the Jewish intake at Odessa Uni- 
versity in 1985. Around 4 per cent of 
students overall were Jewish, and in 
mathematics and physiology 8 to 12 
per cent although the population of* 
Odessa is only 3.6 per cent Jewish. 

Jn fact, Serdyuk’s figures could well 
bo died In favour of the opposite view. 
A survey of auti-Jewish discrimination 
in mathematics and physics, carried 
out by two Moscow Jewish activIstSj 
Valeni Sendereov and Boris Kaaevskii 
some four years ago, focused 00 the 
four most prestigious universities in 
the country. 

There is no evidence that any Jewish 
school leavers have been barred from 
higher education altogether but until 
1984, they experienced difficulty in 
enrolling in the most prestigious uni- 
versities and colleges. The mgh prop- 
ortion of Jewish students enrolling in 
the mathematics and physiological 
faculties in Odessa therefore may 
point to discriminatory practices In 
Moscow and Leningrad. 

in addition to denying discrimina- 
tion, which, he says, is 'ruled out by 
the very nature of the socialist sys- 
tem” Serdyuk counter-attacks by 
pointing out to Kirwan that the USA 
has not Bcceded to the Unesco conven- 


tion on combatting discrimination in 
education, the UN convention against 
genocide, nor the international con- 
ventions nn eliminating all forms of 
racial discrimination and on not ap- 
plying (he statute of Limitations to war 
crimes and “crimes against mankind". 
He calls on Kirwan to visit the Soviet 
Union, niul in particular the University 
of Odessn. “to see how things arc in 
reality”. 

Znamya Kommuttizma, it should be 
noted , fs a somewhat obscure vehicle 
for issuing such an invitation to a US 
academic. Soviet local newspapers are 
not readily available outside the Soviet 
Union, and the outside world would 
probably have remained unaware of 
Serdyuk’s “open letter" to Kirwan, 
had not the Soviet press agency TASS 
put out a lengthy Item on the subject. 

When emigration to Israel was first 
permitted at the end of the 1960s, It 
offered Soviet Jews a choice. Many, 
undoubtedly, felt that they would 
prefer their present situation to the 
often thorny path to nn emigration visa 
and the unknown difficulties or a new 
life abroad. Now, however, that 
emigration has virtually ceased and the 
hopes of a massive airlift of Soviet Jews 
under French sponsorship which circu- 
lated last autumn have faded to mater- 
ialize, many Soviet Jews feel them- 
selves trapped. 

Significantly, when representatives 
of European and American learned 
societies met in Oxford earlier this 
month to discuss how to help Soviet 
Jewish scientists, the message which 
they received from Jewish activists in 
Moscow called for help to be concen- 
trated on the emigration issue only. 

“Put aside the difficulties encoun- 
tered in our daily lives,” the letter 
urged, “for if there is no breakthrough 
on emigration before the summit 
meeting next June then we are afraid 
that our situation will remain irreversi- 
ble for a very long lime.” 


Dartmouth, which has the highest 
proportion of minority students of any 
Ivy Lcugue school, has a history of 
racial unease. Some 9 per cent of the 
4,3U0 students arc black. The shanties 
were erected after (he university's 
administration had rejected a unani- 
mous vole by faculty that it should 
divest itself of South African stock, 
and were allowed to remain for fear of 
a confrontation with nnti-nprutheid 
activists. 

The students who carried out the 
demolition, 10 of whom are members 
of the Dartmouth Review - a weekly 
newspaper which has been an incuba- 
tor for the new right - decided to take 
malteis into their own hands on the 
night of Martin Luther King's birth- 
day. They drove up in a (nick and 
attacked the shantytown, sending (wo 
fcmnle students - who were sleeping 
them to guard the buildings - fleeing 
in terror. 

“This was a vile destructive act," 
said Professor Thomas Rons, a faculty 
teacher. “It was brown-shirt bullying 
on the order of Kris tall NBcht” - when 
in 1938 the Nazis burned down synago- 
gues and Jewish shops. 

The culprits, however, were unre- 
I pentant. From their newspaper office 


1 adorned with pictures of Richard Nlx- 
I on, Ihey issued a statement claiming 
they had acted “to restore pride and 
sprakle to the college we love so 
much". 

The editor, Deborah Stone, said: 
“The administration Is wimping out, 
paralysed with fear that they’ll be met 
with cries of ‘racism’, you can't be 
Influenced by fha spoiled-brat mental- 
ity that minorities have on campus 
these days. It took courageous stu- 
dents such as ourselves to take the 
matter into our own hands. 

“The reason we went to remove 
them at 3am was to avoid the potential 
for fistfights that might have occurred 
if we had gone in broBd daylight." 

Two hundred students calling them- 
selves the Dartmouth Alliance against 
Racism and Oppression reacted swift- 
ly, occupying tho main administration 
buidlng and demanding the suspension 
of classes for a day ana the immediate 
return to campus of the university 
president David McLaughlin. Both 
demands were met. 

Mr McLauahlin, who had been in 
Florida, came rack to face an emotion- 
al meeting with students complaining 
of discrimination and the outrage of 
the attack on the shanties. 

“There's a feeling of insensitivity 
between races on campus," he admit- 
ted later. “This is a diverse community 
and some people don't feel they have 
as much access to policy-making as 
others." 

The Dartmouth Review students, 
some of whose predecessors now work 
in the Reagan White House, are to 
face a disciplinary committee. In the 
meantime, a new shack is being built 
from the ruins of the old. 


Government clampdown on left 


from D. B. Udalagama 

COLOMBO 
Sri Lanka moves to exclude from state 
employment graduates and advanced- 
level students “who have close connec- 
tions with extremist leftist parties” 
hBve been described by the Civil 
Rights Movement of Sri Lanka as 
being "reminiscent of the McCarthyist 
witch-hunt that stained the political 
life of the USA in the 1950s . 

A former Prime Minister and ni bis- 
ter of education, Mr W. Dahanayakc, 
who is now an Influential backbencher 
in the ruling party, has noted that, if 
such a policy had been followed in the 
1950s and 1960s, Sri Lanka’s unlversi- 

. 1 * i| l i ._«<*■ - ..i , 


tics, the civil service, the scientific and 
research institutes would have been 
denied the services of some of the 
ablest members of Sri Lanka’s Intel- 
ligentsia. 

A newspaper report quoted an un- 
named “senior government minister” 
that such persons applying for govern- 
ment jobs would be subject to strict 
security clearance. It also noted that it 
had not been made clear what exactly 
was meant by “extremist leftist par- 
ties". 

The item further referred to inves- 
tigations of recent student protests in 
schools and to secret reports being 
called for "about government servants 


in various sections of the government 
service who engage in activities that 
verge on sabotage 1 ’. 

The bar to government employment 
would apply not only to graduates but 
also to advanced level students, 
according to the report. The move- 
ment said that such measures would be 
contrary to the right of freedom of 
belief and expressions, freedom of 
association, protection against discri- 
mination on the grounds of political 
opinion and the right to eaualiiy 
before the law, all of which aie 
guaranteed by tne constitution. 

In Sri Lanka public servants enjoy 
ful political rights. 
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mg the ll-ilufc **F li ■ vc. ini ni.illcr )i« iw 
unlikely (lie rimiirisiiimw. mms riniuli 
in evil In i iy ,u ;i n inference ife voted to 
Europe's response tu high ic elm ninny, 
held at the University uf Paris IX 
D-iupliiric Pctliijts ii w.is the city’s 
notorious effect on die must sober "nf 
minds whirl i turned the first couple nf 
hours of the conference into an ex- 
tended treatise on dim delicate bun inn 
condition. 

The definition of Jove, observed 
Prufessur flenri Tczemis du Muni cel. 
was two people looking in the same 
direction. That was the lesson which 
had fi» be learnt hy Europe on the one 
hand nnd technology on the other. 

This was dearly too trite for Mr 
Andr* Danzin, another French dele- 
gate, who doubted the very existence 
of a united European response. Pre- 
sent-day Europe, he remarked, was a 
woman who desperately wanted to 
have a baby, hut forgot that she was 
taking contraceptives; “The only solu- 
tion sne can find is to make love more ( 
and more often.” t 

Quite apart from showing the ex- 
traordinary differences in slsyle p 

ndnnfed by French and Urirish n 

academics in argument, the examples C i 
illustrated the general air of uncertain- ti< 
ty which constantly inhibited the con- cl 
Terence members from taking positive m 
nnd optimistic initiatives, Not only the cc 
uncertainty of making European na- tc 
fmns work towards a common goal, d 
which bus been documented often at 
enough, but, more significantly, the es 
suspicions and hostility which ninny 
aentjemres instinctively feel when con- th 
fronted by talk of shiny new toys. 

The orthodox view of rhe need for wl 

unwited al our- f|, 

S.im w fln e n ' P rtsidc »‘ "f the try 

Sr3 1 1 -tf “ dt ’ s Supericurcs tf'Electir- cm 

u e, d Elec iromyue el d7n/orni,iri- 
que. who talked of t he difficulties of ,5' 
transferring technologies from one ££ 

generation lo another, .irul the ri.inge/.s L ( 

£Ln C .??S C i rs wwiutg into nn .iiliili Ti 

world which whs compietefi differem sent* 


Peter Aspden reports from Paris on the European response to high technology 
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from the one they learnt at school. 

With robots beginning to replace 
labourers and the increasing need for a 
highly skilled workforce for tomor- 
row's industries, it was never more 
important for higher education tu 
play its part in "leaching people how to 
learn”. As new wnves of technology 
succeeded each other, new skills had to 
be constantly picked up along the way 
as people became accustomed to n 
lifelong educational system which 
would be radically different from to- 
day's traditional degrecAIiplomn struc- 
ture, he said. 

The philosophical analysis under- 
lying Mr Datum's remarks was that 
technological change could not be 
controlled, and educational institu- 
tions could do little more than adapt to 
changes as they came along, like a 
mountaineer attempting a difficult as- 
cent who needed tolrc ready to face up 
to ice, stones, sun or snow. This 
characterized the “uncertainty 
approach" which saw universities as 
essentially reactive forces. 

While many delegates, particularly 
the British, found Mr DnnziiTs speech 
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frustratingly elusive, the themes with 
which he dealt represented the crux of 
flic difficulties facing university/indus- 
fry co-operation. Could it ever be an 
equal partnership, with suspicions 
nll.'iycd on huih sides, or was the 
academic community destined tn fol- 
low fends which wore not necessarily of 

its own choice V 

Ha- difenmi;i w.is iinmciiiateh' pre- 
sented. albeit in an even mure .(list rail 
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form, by Mr Riccardo Petrella, of the 
European Commission, who criticized 
Mr Danzin's espousal of the "adapta- 
tion culture”, and stressed the need to 
control technological change to par- 
ticipate creatively. To most people 
however, this sounded like forced 
optimism. 

One of the most coherent scenarios 
for the coming years of change was 
constsructcd by Professor Dieter Scit- 
zer, of the University of Nilrnberg- 
Erlnngen. who brought home to the J 
conference the massive costs involved 
in today's rapidly-changing technolo- 
gical world. 

L'niivriilivs llo( 

'll™ wliicli iiCLCSMiaii- the re 
placement nf expensive equipment 
every three years, and had to cu- 
openite with large industries to avoid 
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the development of an “education 
gap . In the ^ meantime, small com-, 
panics were able- to develop more and-’ 
more diverse applications of the new 
technologies in the wake of the 


pioneering moves of their larger 
cousins - the Silicon Valley effect. 

Universities, in this case, acted ns a 
link for new products between large 
and small industries, or, in effect, 
between the big money and the market 
place. Asked for evidence that the 
remarkable rale of progress of recent 
years was bound to continue. Profes- 
sor Seitzcr replied simply (hill the 
“market" would dictate it - und with 
that magic word, the disquiet of sonic 
of the hitherto reserved academics 
began to make itself heard. 

People had little difficulty in accept- 
ing that the financial stakes in high 
technology hud become so high dim 
universities eon Id no lungei afford to 
\ , »y a * ‘be foie front; where they 
dilfered was in the import mice they 
gave to that very point. 

While Professor Tezcnns du Mout- 
<Ml tried to reassure his colleagues that 
dichotomy between sur- 
,l | e age und adhering to 
traditional scholastic values, there whs 


CALL for help finds a 

But last week, ft unexpectedly an^tLXS 


plainly r degree of tension in n ! 
vanous debates on the subfoa ** ' 

The spectre of “what hapM« in# ! 

United Stales" was repeatedK^ 
up as an example to be fift 
Professor John Horlock, vicedaS ' 

1 i.l 1 ' r ^ f^‘ r r c nct^to «Mnmani«^ 

universities and needed to T * 

tererd by swift action in the uR 
con (inning educalio,,. The eSj 
direct lobbying on behalf of univcl' ' 
Iks at eongrcssional level was S ■ 
ejed ns an unsavoury example,;; 

Mr Kjcil hide, of the Noiwca,. 

mimstry of enhuruj nn d 

affairs also differentiated sharply^ 
tween the raison d'etre ofaunivew 
jiiui that of a successful company; it 
la ter lias n precise target and dnw 
all us energies towards the salisfactio 
of a market. “The duy universiliestn 
primarily directed towards marietta 
he day they lose the justification ft 
their existence,” he said. 

He added that it was indicative of 
changing times that 15 years an 
pan-European conferences were btau ; 
organized by universities to examint , 
the role they could play in helping (be 
weaker elements of society. Nowit was 
all industry, profits and markets 
"They ure all obvious allies, because ; 
they offer interesting work for 1 
academics and money, but any hint of 
a relationship of dependence would bt i 
a bud thing. Wc must retain an elf mail I 
of detachment nnd a willingness to 
lake a critical stnncc.” 

At the end of the day, the question- 1 
ing <»r universities’ ability to remain ' 
aloof, commenting on the relentless 
advance of the new technology mons- 
ter emerged as a more urgent issue 
than the passihlity of a united Euro- 
pean response to the challenge. 

Ultimately, it was clear that univer- 
sities feel on die defensive wbci *. 
c* hi fronted hy technology, despite the | 
rhetoric of new dnwns. Their mt l 
effective weapons must be to 1 

size the strength and quality df* ! 
research and scholarship; for as ^ * 
delegate pointed out; • 

isticatcd conipnwr which coirj 
invented is primitive compai»* w 
head of a fly , . 
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vice unit, covering the fields of 
education, health and social work. 

Us team researches how both hard- 
ware nnd software can be adapted to 
enable handicapped people to use 
them (o communicate. It assists and 
assesses a number of individuals, 
including children suffering from 
cerebral palsy and middle-aged 
stroke victims, as well as young 
people who are deaf, blind, autistic 
or mentally handicapped. 

‘Sir Keith Joseph says we should 
be doing research that’s more In- 
volved with the community,” says the 
centre s researcher in computing and 
education, Phil Odor. “What we’re 
doing is about as relevant as you can 
get, 

The centre also acts as an informa- 


piuicasiun tuiu 

the Inspectorate, decided that It 
should continue and extend its work. 

The centre put in joint applications 
for foods to the SED and the Scottish 
Home and Health Department, but 
wercr told by officials from both 
departments that there is no statu- 
tory mechanism for collaborative 
funding by health and education. 

The centre then applied to the 
departments separately, with prop- 
osals for Joint service and research 
work, but were told at that stage that 
there are no fonds available except 

oi eS S l . and devc, °puienf. 

The SED however, managed last 

£S,.'° . flBd “S 000 WTlo" 

budgets, to enable the centre to 
continue for another year. Mr Allan 
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». which includes a donation of £. 
■ from Marks and Spencer. The c 
I spent £4,000 on seeking this alti 
- tivc funding. 

“What we’ve demonstrated Is 
self-help doesn't work. What’i 
point of pump-priming if there Is 
well?” says Phil Odor. 

Mr Stewart, In a letter to 
Fletcher, has said that “one ra 
hope” for the centre's future is 
recommendation by Scotland’s A 
roeiectronlcs in Education Conn 
tee that CALL should be Integra 
into a Scottish national resource 
But Mr Odor and Professor N 
Entwistle, head of Edinburg! 
education department, maintain U 
the money available for the MK 
national plan is for develops 
work only, not to establish sp«iaJl 
centres. 

The SED had also suggested Infer- 
mally that It might be possible for^ 
finance the centre if it transfer^ 1 
a directly funded central 1 nstft# 
But Phil Odor firmly belt*! 
should remain within the unln^ 
This is not through any false 
tions of prestige bui undo*^ 
because of the different eft« 
structure of the two types of w* 
tion. 

“When you’re working in 
anted technological field fz, 
up with problems and ideas, 
need to talk them over, "say*™ 
sor Entwistle. 

The SED deserves praise tor 
Ing the centre’s work to coflWJ? j, 
another year. But If tbf 
work is to continue beyond 


another year. But If Ibe 
work Is to continue beyond 
imperative for the SED 
SHHD to find a myMZ 
themselves of the policy 
which still Jeopardizes fb® ** 
future. , <2 
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Hedging bets in the 
Cheltenham stakes 


Since last Sl- pi ember, 1 1*5.143 jK-npIc 
have made 445.86.1 iippliculums tu 
polytechnic first degree or diploma 
courses. To date, nobody knows 
whether that is better or worse than 
they should have expected. 

The arrival last year of the 
Polytechnics Central Admissions Sys- 
tem not only means that virtually all 
applications to full-time anil sandwich 
first degree and diploma courses go 
through its Cheltenham headquarters. 

It also means that a whole new picture 
of who applies to polytechnics, when, 
how and why. is being created. 

The first part of that picture is 
beginning to emerge at the * t_ Ab, 
whose board meets later this month to 
decide what statistics should be pub- 
lished and researched from the mass of 
information now running through its 
computerized system. 

The PC AS wus set up between 1984 
and 1985 by the Committee of Direc- 
tors of Polytechnics, with one-third of 
its initial £625.000 costs met by the 
Department of Education and Sci- 
ence. The rest was met by the 
polytechnics, and by a £5 charge to 
candidates. From now on, it must be 
self-financing. 

Flexibility 

Its system runs in harness with that 
of the universities Central Council on 
Admissions, using UCCA’s course 
coding and computer and a similar 
timetable. But the PCAS has also 
insisted on certain differences: four 
choices of institution instead of five 
and none in preference order; more 
flexibility over dates; a different 
September ‘‘clearing” system. 

The difference to institutions so far 
has been marked. Although the PCAS 
bulge of .applications came a litde later 
than, UCCA’s ovet 40' pe^ tent of 
those 443,863 applications arrived in 
December - that is still significantly 
earlier than Polytechnics are used to 
rect-ivirig them. On c very large nolv 
e>lrmaff«/ last week that its npnlioi- 
Up from iusr 3«or between 

rv a faU? per “l"- 1 ~ not on rI,e total 
t-u 5 out on this time fast year 
Dial means considerably more 
SSS 5.°J! staff and more 

easaSEW^ 

ffiassSSiS 

aySaSSy^^typliant. have 
those ^ 246 A 57 ! Pp icari . 0ns each. Of 
men by 
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Per cent came a PPbcations, 0.5 

ApplicaS J Tsffii ( 22 -^)- 

PfAS, but at a n.fi J Whs into 
Those that ,ow level. 

December a- ® n ^ fter the e "d of 
at ,he in - 

cvorSy 1< ovcJ nS SI 3ff Spread ver Y un- i 
gWophJhJ “f Jecte - The largest = 
tota > applications^ 10 * 1 2 l *** rent of ' 
nc ss and admS™»? pphed for busi_ ‘ 
W lamest e J ni,ion .courses. The ( 
had 14,1 pJ^P - social sciences - r 
sneering had i? i° f a PPbcants; en- f 

?‘ h « subjects J ' 4 per 0601 nnd M 1 
I Except far Lf p f r Knt or less - a 
general and combined ii 


Karen Gold 

reports on the 

Polytechnics 

Central 

Admissions 

System 

studies degrees - almost 7 per cent.) 

Knowing those figures means it is 
possible for the first time to judge the 
competition for particular courses in 
polytechnics. The PCAS figures are 
roughly, though not totally, compati- 
ble with DES figures showing the 
number of students enrolled on full- 
time and sandwich degree courses in 
polytechnics. 

So the table, drawn up by The 
THES. shows first year enrolments in 
polytechnics in the present year - 
unlikely to differ substantially from 
next year - compared with the number 
of applications so far to the PCAS. 
They show that the competition for 
polytechnic courses varies enormous- 
ly, in theory (though this is applica- 
tions and nut applicants, so the figures 
should be (rented with caution) it is 
seven times more difficult to get a 
polytechnic place on a business and 
management course than it is to get a 
place on a course in electrical and 
electronic engineering, or sociology. 

Next most difficult, according to 
THES calculations, are law places, 
where there arc 2* applications to 
every place (28 for business mid man- 
agement. Then comes geography (19 
for every place) and the biological 
sciences (la). Overall there are around 
12 applications for every pulytcchnie 
degree place. 

The true number of applications per 
place will be easier lodiscoveroncc the 
DES figures are brought into line with 
those from UCVA ami PCAS - n 
IMVMbihly from 1988. T here are plenty 
oi other areas where one might learn 
more, lhe Ime applications still arriv- 
ing at | CAS ure largely from mature 
applicants, and the system will have to 
fold out whether the UCCA-stylc 
>i met a hie and form-filling has deterred 
some of them. 

Age profile 

The lute npplicutions may also menn 
oisenniination in effect against mature 
onplicnnts since popular courses will 
fill up more quickly. The PCAS is 
considering research on (heir mature 
applicants to find out more about 
when, where and why they apply. The 
age profile of PCAS applicants shows 


applicants to find out more about 
when, where and why they apply. The 
age profile of PCAS applicants shows 
that 60 per cent are at least 18 when 
they apply (suggesting sizeable num- 
bers of applicants from further educa- 
tion colleges or disappointed universi- 
ty applicants taking an extra year) and 
almost 13 per cent over 20 when they 



Thpir ir 0 \r,T nn '’V »i * so pnrucipAMS from throughout Britain, 

Their training ranges from an apprenticeship with Chelsea Football Club to welding and nursing. 

Debut for cast of thousands 


Nor does the PCAS know other 
potential effects of the system oq the 
polytechnics whether they have re- 
duced interviews, whether they are 
making earlier, more or fewer offers, 
whether their guesses will be right. The 
PCAS plans an extraordinary set of 
safety-nets during the September 
•'clearing" process: phones at Chel- 
tenham manned 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week; up-dated details of van- 
cancies' on three different computer 
networks and in The Sunday Times. So 
far the polytechnics have made 
145,000 decisions, leaving them 
another almost 300,000 to take. There 
is still a long way to go. 


A new star made its debut on the 
education and trnining stage on Janu- 
ary 27. Lord Young, Secretary of Stale 
for Employment hailed it as a world- 
beater .describing the day as a "turning 
point in the history of vocational 
educaliun and training in this 
country”. 

Manpower Services Commission 
1 chairman Mr Bryan Nicholson billed it 
ns "the best deal young people have 
ever been offered," and Sir Terence 
Beckett, director-general of the Con- 
l federation of British Industry said his 
members would do everything in their 
power to make the "star” a success. 

But not all of the players waiting for 
the new two year Youth Training 
Scheme to start oil April l, ure con- 
vinced dun ii will be :i success. Their 
anxieties centre on the under-funding 
of the scheme, the change in cash 
arrangements which is forcing a cut- 
back m Mode B provision, the future 
of Inner eftv training workshops which 
ennnot afford to rely, on employer 
sponsorship, nnd (he speed of imple- 
mentation of (he scheme, which in its 
current form, is only just beginning to 
take root nnd gain acceptance by 
employers. 

in snitc of a consensus for the 
expanded YTS by the Government, 
CBI and Trades Union Congress, and 
the collective commitment of MSC 
officials, employers and training pro- 
viders, there is a considerable, and 
mounting concern that haste, insuffi- 
cient Treasury finance and an imper- 
fect framework will lay the foundation 
for a system based more on quantity 
than quality. 

The two-year YTS aims to provide 
broad-based vocational education and 
training, and to produce better qual- 
ified entrants to the labour market 
building on (be success of the one-year 
YTS. 

All 16-year-old school-leavers will 
have the chance of two years of 
training and work experience, and all 


As the new YTS 
waits in the wings, 
Carolyn 
Dempster 
previews its 
performance 

in any significant sense. The danger in 


turn its back on the disadvantaged and 
cease to be universal in application”. 


Mr George Ruddock, training advi- 
sor for Elephant Jobs, a 55-place 
workshop scheme in south London 


training i 
. a 55-t 


says that if the organization goes into 
the two-ycarschcme, Li will necessitate 
a reduction in staff from 11 to four. 
“It’s also being done too fast for an 
organization such as ourselves to ad- 
just. It is like being given £1 million on 
Sunday to spend that day when the 


shops are shut,” he said. 

David Truman . training officer with 
the White Horse Workshop in Lon- 


wiii uivcn the nee a to create jobs. 

As to employer acceptance of u YTS 
qualification, Paul Lewis stresses that 
the only way to overcome the problem 
will be for trainees to demonstrate to 
employers that their training has been 
of a high quality. ” And can the training 
be of nfgh quality in view of the price 


befog paid? 1 ’ he asked. 

Exchequer expenditure on the 
scheme amounts to £925 million in 
i 986/87 with an additional £J . I billion 
in 1987/88- not much more than that 
originally budgeted for the one-year 
YTS, The perception among the num- 
ber of trade union representatives and 
voluntary organizations is that the 
Government is selling vocational 
education and training “on the cheap”, 
Nowhere is this more keenly felt than 
among the Mode B providers, who will 
become “Premium Place” providers 
under the new scheme. Only 51,000 
places have been targeted as premium 


applications 
per place 


total applications 
by December 15 

93,603 
27,363 
10,804 
14.115 
8,021 
11,416 
5,701 
16,369 
12,533 
7,907 
9,079 
• 6,808 
570 


17-year-olds one year. Allowances are 
being increased to £27.30 per week for 
first year trainees, and £35 for second 
year trainees. Managing agents; em- 
ployers, lorel authorities and volun- 
tary organizations previously operat- 
ing under the three mode system 
(Mode A, Mode B1 and Mode B 2 ) will 
have the opportunity to bid for longer 
contracts of two years, to be rolled 
forward annually. Only approved 
training organizations are to be per- 
mitted to operate schemes, in strict 
accordance with the 10 criteria drawn 
up to the MSC to promote quality. A 
'mining Standards Advisory Service is 
to be established to monitor schemes 
along the hues of HM Inspectors, and, 
at the end of the day, trainees will 
emerge with a vocational qualification 
(yet to be established) which it is 
hoped will be recognized and accepted 


iy & other 
studies 


the youth unemployment pressure 
group, agrees that there are “un- 
doubtedly major improvements” in 
the two year YTS, including the ratify- 
ing of managing agents, proper scheme 
o /qualifications and higher allowance, 
but he still has severe doubts. 

“The main problem with the two- 
year.YTS is that it doesn’t create jobs 


the 98,000 Mode B1 places available m 
1 983, and funding is based on the filled 
place premise. The MSC, through its 
mixed contract approach, intends that 
employers should make up the short- 
fall in funding by paying for premium 
place trainees. 

The National Association for the 
Care and Resettlement of Offenders - 
currently operating 43 YTS schemes 
with some 2,000 trainee places, has no 
illusions that the cuts in funding and 
reduction In premium places under the 
new scheme is liable to place its 
provision at risk. In November the 429 
training staff were issued with redun- 
dancy notices, on the understanding 
that these would be withdrawn once 
NACRO had negotiated contracts 
with the MSCs area manpower 
bonrds. 

As yet they hnve not concluded any 
of the negotiations. With two months 
to go to the launch, a state of uncer- 
tainly prevails. “The real danger is that 
young people in certain areas, such as 
the inner cities, who need the training 
most, will not be adequately catered 
for,” said Information officer Paul 
Cavadino. 

Experience has shown that em- 
ployers are unwilling to take on dis- 
advantaged young people who carry 
the "sticky fingers'’ tag, and this ft 
unlikely to change with the two-year 
scheme. 

The result would be the loss of much 
needed expertise and training know- 
how as providers cut back on staff to 
maintain some sort of provision. 
"There is a danger that the scheme will 


a don's East End was even more sca- 
it thing about the new scheme. “The 
’ whole thing is a mess. The Govern- 
S ment expects more and more quality, 
ai but isn't prepared to finunce it. In 
m order to be viable under the two-year 
lo scheme we will have to increase the 
n staff: trainee ra tio from 1 :5 lo 1 ;25 and 

g our en tire modus operaudi will have to 

e change. We will be forced to become 
more commercial.” 

■ It seemed as if the Government, and 

i the MSC as its agent, were intent on 
i pursuing the “Darwinian” principle 
that only the fittest should survive. 

The pace at which the new scheme 
has been Introduced - the framework 
was outlined in June last year- has also 
been at the expense of foil and thor- 
ough consultation, a charge levelled by 
Malcolm Ryan, chairman of the Brit- 
ish Youth Council. Youngpeoplcwere 
still being viewed as second class 
citizens, Had not been accorded full 
voting rights and had not played a part 
in the deliberations. *‘ff the Careers 
Service, voluntary organizations and 
youth representatives had been more 
involved, we wouldn't have some of 
the problems that are cropping up 
now, he said. 

In its defence, the MSC has set up a 
series of pilot projects implementing 
positive discrimination in the non- 
traditlonal areas for women, and has 
announced plans to combat sex-stereo- 
typing in traineeships. Peter Rimmer, 
secretaiy of the Youth Training Board 
acknowledges that the pace has been 
brisk, but points out that the scheme is 
not being built from scratch. MSC 
officials are in a far better position to 
tackle the two-year YTS than they 
were with the implementation of the 
one-year scheme in 1983, and main- 
tains Mode B /Premium providers 
should be prepared lo "knock on 
doors” to nnd employers willing to 
take up disadvantaged trainees. 

He also appreciates the concent 
over the quantity versus quality con- 
cept but adds that the two-year scheme 
has inbuilt quality monitors which did 
not exist previously. 

On the employer side, coiiceros 
range from the practical to the cost 
considerations, depending largely on 
the size of the firm. CBI deputy 
director David Stanley states that a 
number of companies are "fed up" 
with a change that has been pushed 
through too fast, and are resistant to 
the bureaucracy and imposed require- 
ments of the MSC in the form of the 
criteria set down for ATO status. 

“We are making a revolutionary 
change, it is natural that there should 
be concern and anxieties," concluded 
Peter Rimmer. 
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last stand 


When, in 1975, (he colleges and insii- 
luii's can it 1 MgcTlier in the Standing 
Conference in Principals ;md Direc- 
tiirs of Colleges ami Institutes in 
Higher Education, the climate was 
very different from today. A number 
of quite disparate institutions found 
themselves in search of a collective 
identity. For some four or five years 
the need for mutual self- protection 
kepi (hem together; but (he differing 
threats they have had to face and their 
divergent ambitions have weakened 
their sense of common purpose. The 


principles which (he majority, though 
by no means the largest arid strongest, 
have advanced to justify their con- 
tinued existence have hccit culled into 
question, principles which have now 
become impossible to maintain when, 
as a National Advisory Body paper has 
pointed out, what is a( issue now is a 
^reduction in nccess in consequence of 
a cut in resources" and not a "reduc- 
tion in student demand". 

If the colleges are to seize their Hs( 
chance. ir cannot he by (lie means they 
have used in the pHst. The Department 
of Education and Science will not be 
diverted from its belief that too many 
of the colleges "lack the critical 
academic mass necessary to maintain 
degree standards"; nor will it cxenipl 
institutions from the effective use of 
scarce resources on (he grounds (hat it 
is only in small institutions that certain i 

essential vnlucs can be preserved, j 

Institutions of modest size, the DES I 
argues, arc loo vulnerable to changes I 
in national circumstances; the loss of n r 
single course can seriously affect the ! 
viability of the whole institution; the 1 
Joss of relatively few staff can make a j 
dispurportionatc difference to the t 

strength of its teaching. ') 

The fact that a significant number of I 
the colleges are provided by voluntary 1 
bodies means that they cannot expect v 
support from hard pressed local au- 
thorities, even though the character L 
and ethos of many maintained colleges t 
differs to no significant extent from t 
those in the voluntary sector. If, then, i 
the DES is not to be moved and the i 
authorities a re but cool - if, as theN A B i 

paper admits , what is faced in the next 
round of its work has "all the charac- i 
tcristics of hillside forest clearance; 
difficult, potentially dangerous and 
needing an axe" - what does the 
colleges' last chance amount to? 


1 With time running 
out for the 
t voluntary sector, 

= John Barnett 
I and John Wyatt 
■ offer some pointers 
to survival 

size which will satisfy the criteria of the 
DES. All depend for their continued 
existence on the strength of their i 
teacher training programmes both ini- 
tial and in-service. All colleges in- 
volved in teacher training will have to 
.satisfy the view of HM Inspectorate 
that in relation to primary initial 
teacher training, in order to provide a 
group of staff large enough to offer a (1 
su fficic nrly rich and varietT educational ii 
environment, a minimum group size of t 
nround 500 students is needed - and n 
even that size requires some form of it 
association or cooperation with a 
another institution. 

So cooperation and nssoc union must v 
be the first step; but (hose words must a 
have a binding qunlity and not he left tl 
to the mcrey of rivnl ambitions and a 
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to the mcrey ot rivnl ambitions and 
short-sighted survival tactics. The links 
have to he contract uni and permanent. 


In the first place they must accept 
that some of their most powerful 
associates will leave their ranks. The 
would-be polytechnics have the neces- 
sary critical mass of concentration nnd 
a dear enough identity of purpose to 
go their own way. They have, at best of 
times, been on only nodding termB. 
That still, however, leaves In England 
alone some 40 collegps and institutes 
fully convinced of their own worth but 
not likely Individually to achieve the 


have lobe contractual and permanent. 
For this reason we rule out links with 
polytechnics and universities. Such 
links destroy the idea or a third force. 
They would also lead in the shortest 
possible time to the disappearance of 
the institutions we wish to preserve. 
The gravestones of the lost colleges in 
Bristol. Durham, Exeter, London, 
Newcastle and Norwich bear cold 
witness to this reality. 

We must also rule out links with 
institutions so different in their nature 
thnt association has no real meaning 
and none of the strictures on : non- . 
viable courses is met. If the third sector 
attempts to replicate what further 
education colleges mean by non-adv- 
anccd further education then we shall 
compete and fail. The colleges must 
continue with their developing role in 
higher education and find their distinc- 
tive contribution within this. 

The nature of the contract must be 
such that each partner feels that his 
personal ethos, identity and purpose Is 
preserved. This does not mean that the 
association can only be of like with 
like, that voluntary institutions cannot 
be linked with maintained- ones. So 
long as the articles of the new associa- 
tions contain such safeguards as 
already exist in the trust deads of some 
existing institutions, namely, that the 
directorate of the new institution shall 
preserve and develop the traditions 


deriving from the previously separate 
institutions and the relationship with 
their different providing bodies, the 
necessary legal framework can be 
achieved. The Prime Minister has gone 
on record that the Government 
“attaches great value to the work of 
voluntary colleges in teacher training" 
and has stated a "firni commitment to 
the continuation of this work". Where 
a voluntary college forms part of a new 
association and has its identity fully 
safeguarded such a commitment can- 
not but continue. 

We envisage a single directorate for 
cuch regional grouping of colleges 
responsible for the rationalization of 
courses between the contributory in- 
stitutions nnd negotiating with central 
aiithoriries both financial and valida- 
tion affairs. We would, however, en- 
trust to the participating colleges in 
each grouping the appointment of staff 
to tench the courses which are their 
responsibility, the selection and admis- 
sion of their own students and the 
. conduct of the life of theirpwn institu- 
tion. The voluntary colleges would 
probably need to accept that the 
finance of the new Institutions would 
come on NAB recommendations 
through local authorities. There will be 
some groupings of institutions which 
cross lx.a. boundaries where one 
authority will need to be nominated as 


paymaster. 

The new framework of institutions 
must be sufficient in number and of a 
sound geographical spread to give a 
national coverage - this, not only as 
that there shall be wider access for 
patt-lime and mature students - but ' 
also to increase the Involvement of 
more local communities. Die third 
sector is in a unique position to act in 
regional groupings, partly because the 
accidents of tne last two years have left 
a more even distribution of colleges 


and partly because they are well used 
to joint action. Recent inservicc de- 
velopments have increased the col- 
leges' opportunities for working in 
sub-regional groupings. These institu- 
tions will, therefore, be national, re- 
gional and local in character in a way 
that polytechnics and universities can 
never be. They will have a strong core 
of initial and inservicc teacher training 
which will of itself hold them close to 
the communities they serve. This 
alone, however, will not give them a 
dear identity. 

They must find a distinctiveness; 
they must establish their own more 

[ lositive scenario and not "trail forlorn- 
y in the wake of their big brother 
universities and polytechnics . It urges 
two wuys forwnrd. First, the colleges 
should rc-opcn the possibility of two- 
year programmes mul we would .sup- 
port this view though with some qual- 
ification. Where diversification has led 
some institutions into other vocational 
and professional areas, a two-year core 
; of studies has not been Impossible to 
devise. Tho age-old battle between the 
virtues of concurrent and consecutive 
patterns of initial teacher training can 
be reconciled on the hnsis of n first 
cycle of two years. Die proviso, 
however, must be thnt this develop- 
ment takes place within the context of 
higher education. Recruitment to such 
courses is still difficult to predict. . 

The siiDgestion related to! Rdqjt Md 
community work muft flgalti bo ex- 
pressed with -more * rountlneu apd 
depth. As We have said earlier, It must 


education. Die traditions of tbe cut- ; 
leges, whether religious or humansi, 
provide a motivation for public xi- 
vice. Just as teacher training is cos' 
ducted in the context of higher cdo» 
tion, so a service of education to bpi 
adult needs is best served by tht 
colleges in the context of higher eduo 
tion. Die work the colleges bnt 
achieved in diversification should out 
be thought of as discardable scrap. 
Sonic courses arc unique to this sector 
nnd others complement and coiicb 
toucher education. What we should 
envisage is mi evolving development 
those courses so that they continued) 
enrich toucher education while addloj 
to regional and suh-rcgional provision 
What is needed to bring thnt 
changes about? First is a realization « r 
the nnrt of the colleges that any other 
road will lead to their extinction WB l 
il cost money? On the conlraiyAw \ 
should be significant savin# ® 


not replicate what at present goes on 
Successfully In farther education col- 
leges. If, however, we interpret our 


role as service to the local community 
at our level, then we have a path to 
pursue. Many colleges are already well 
on In this field, particularly in the areas 
of health and public service continuing 


lu&uurce*. /vre rows 
other related problems? Ceiwgj. <j* 
wo are in a different cbw«*ni * 
one which froze. 

volved in the w«?rk of have 

a quarter of a ccntmj- . m ct«er, . 

1!* 

able contribution to mttoili h wi 
over to the colleges. 
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1 have a valid memory of a discus- 
sion, at some time In the 1970s with 
on exper ienced chairman of a faculty 
board of studies In one of our largest 
universities, who was trying to coma 
to terms with the Implications of the 
diversification programmes In col- . 
leges affiliated to the university. 
Although the university had had a 
long relationship with its colleges, 
this had hitherto been contained 
within the field or education and 
teacher training. Now the problems 
were coming before the central 
organs of high scholarship. “This 
validation business/’ he said. “How 
docs one actually do It?” Perhaps not 
surprisingly, that university has vir- 
tually ceased to be an external valida- 
tor; I do not think my friend was 
unique. 

No one can expect to criticize the 
universities on a question of stan- 
dards and escape a reprimand. The 
committee of inquiry Into public 
sector validation dared to say that it 
Celt that the standards exacted by 
some universities of their associated 
colleges were not high enough - a 
rather more critical comment, In- 
cidentally, than any we made nbouf 
validation by the Council for Nation- 
al Academic Awards. The chairman 
of the Committee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals has retorted that we 
bad Insufficient evidence to sustain 
• ;.lhe criticism. 


Norman Lindop warns that validation is still a cause for concern 


Standards in practice 


At Its best university validation can 
offer what no system of national 
validation can hope to offer - close 
and regular contact between uni- 
versity teachers and college teachers 
in the day-to-day conduct of the 
courses: a genuine academic part- 
nership, in fact. In practice, howev- 
er. there arc so many versions of this 
relationship that one is bound to ask 
whether all can be equally effective. 

The report gives foil credit for the 
virtues or the best kind of university 
validation, and written evidence we 
received also testified to this, albeit in 
somewhat complacent and uncritical 
terms. The evidence from HM In- 
spectorate was carefully balanced, 
not favouring one form of validation 
against another; It was critical of 
some institutions under university 
validation as well ns some under Ihe 
CNAA, but it did comment ihat lu 
general the processes of university 
validation were less sophisticated 
than those of CNAA. 

The reservations we had were of a 
uumber of kinds. There was the 


obvious diversity of practice In 
validation procedures and an Inter- 
UutituUoual relationship from one 


university. to another., While some, 


Including some of tbe newcomers to 
validation, had firm structures of 
monitoring and approval, others 
tended to hark back to earlier forms 
of relationship which placed heavy 
reliance upon Individuals acting as 
moderators, sometimes with no pro- 
vision for periodic formal review. 
Many or these earlier connections 
were historic In the sense that they 
went back to Ihe days in which the 
colleges of education were under the 
direct tutelage of their universities; 
no doubt the ties of tbat paternalism 
have been relaxed but other aspects 
of tbe inheritance remain. They 
relate particularly to the fact that 
when the colleges came Into the 
purview of the universities they were 
not attempting to reach degree stan- 
dards, and were moreover exclusive- 
ly concerned with education, which 
as an academic discipline has not 
been associated in the minds of many 
members of university senates with 
the highest academic standards, and 
which still attracts few of the abler 
students. The concent of standards 
was thus compromised from the 
start. 

We had written and verbal evl- 

dence.that unlverslty teachers actual- 


ly involved with afilliated colleges 
were sometimes unsure what stan- 
dards to expect of college students, 
either because the academic subjects 
they were concerned with were part 
oT an unfamiliar degree package, or 
because they were genuinely unsure 
whether the same degree standard 
should be expected Internally and 
externally. When challenged on this 
last point some said, “Well, of 
course, they are college students", 
significantly implying a lower expec- 
tatlno. This revealing remark may 
also have reflected the kind of think- 
ing which has made some validating 
universities reluctant to award de- 
grees of the same nomenclature to 
their own internal students and to 
those in affiliated colleges - again 
suggesting different expectations. 

When In the mid-1970s the De- 
partment of Education and Science 
tried to mitigate the severity of the 
ran -down In teacher training by 
Ul-advisedJy encouraging colleges to 
diversify on an unrealistically short 
June scale validation problems were 
bound to occur. Some of us on the 
taqub-y had been involved 
£NAA validation at Ihat period, 
the CNAA- boards and committees 


had a busy and anxious time trying’ 
help Ihe colleges without comprow, 
ing minimum standards. There m* 
many rejections. It was well-town 
at tbe time that those colleges tW|*. 
“went CNAA” had the rougher rWj *. 
and some universities encoiw, 
their affiliated Institutions lopri*‘ ; , 
new degree courses with Ihe u#: • 
mum preparation. ; 

It is of course true that sine* 4*' 
time there has been a great tapw?f ; . 
ment in the calibre of staff tWF f ; 
in the public sector, partly beet*' t- 1 
retrenchment in the university u , 
many of the dubious course^ ' - 
years ago have no doubt beefltf* : 
thened and redeemed. It bah* 1 * ;. • 
and of greater significance, B*\j .*■ 
CNAA example has had > f 
effect upon university ***"*£ E 
practice, which Is now In V 
more rigorous than forntfriT- V j 
I s, however, no set pattern orm* p L 
conformity from one 0I “ f £5| p E’ 
another and no guarantee v* £ . 
haphazard behaviour 
decade would not recti . r ' 6* ■ 
proposal for a code of ; 

university validators, Baam *-* , . 
of national coordination jftc 

I 

spread around. 
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I IIKTIMhS HIGHER EDUCATION SUI'I'I. KM ENT 


From iis very inception (Ik- hlxuir 
movement has been preoccupied ;»«. 
much with achieving democracy in its 
internal workings ;l s in society. Arising 
as k did in rebellion against the narrow 
monopoly of power anil privilege by 
landed or capitalist interests, the 
movement has been Pervaded by the 
ethos of equality and accountability. 




Position and power in the movement 
U not irresponsible and unbounded. 
Power is dciincd, limited and circums- 
cribed. Trades unions and labour par- 
ties have struggled persistently and 
iealously to preserve the powers of the 


Hnm' 01 Availed power and 


and the offiri?i ri,Stratlvc mach ‘ n cry 
communication^ meanS of intern2 ‘ 

te«d C ™ a ^^l n | l c ° u, d often be coun- 
tor unity trough the call 

col ective “odermined the 

,n conflict with the ! rades un ' on 

than any employers. More 

uninterramr-H fa . ctor the long and 
office hTHLl* 1 ** of tenure io 
indicadvpnffe - S un5on leaders was 
in the interr,Ji eir endur i n 8 dominance 
structure. 

televance i! ?i y - sis continues to have 
wealth nf contemporary era. 

his wide examples selected from 
the EuroK 5 "' ^ K and knowledge of 
which nennS^u- ? bo V r movement, 
modem 6 n ^ e „ h, , s hook. have their 
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ordinary members against their 
elected officials and full-time officers. 
The very structure of trades unions 
makes (hem far more democratic m 

organization and functioning than any 
otner institutions in British soucty. 

Regular branch meetings open to all 
members, the mandating of delegates 
l0 higher level organs, the widespread 
electoral processes for selecting offi- 
cials at all levels, annual conferences 
for policy making and the regular 
meetings of executive councils be- 
tween conferences - all these charac- 
terisiic have their origins in attempts to 
keen union leaderships in democratic 
contact with their members and to 
prevent the abuse of power. 

In business, in the public bureau- 
cracies and in the Conservative Party 
power flows unequivocally and unapo- 
logetieally from the top. in its aspira- 
tions and achievements the trades 
union movement is a unique and 
important example of the institutiona- 
lization of the principles of equality, 
fTalcraitv and democracy. 

And yet for all its aspirations and 
achievements the trades union move- 
ment is widely attacked for being 
undemocratic and authoritarian - fre- 
quently, one might note by individuals 
and institutions who would never en- 
tertain democratic procedures in the 
organizations or enterprises which 
they represent. 

Public opinion polls, however, sug- 
gest that mass opinion is much more 
. . discriminating in its attitudes. About 
two third* of RdulU agree that trades 
unions- are basically a good thing and 
ensure fair treatment For their mem- 
bers. However, there is also an equally 
— - enmmon view that trades union leftd- 
er.% Mjy iiui reprcseniarivc or in touch 
with the ordinary members that they 
nominally represent, For all the ardour 
of us commitment to democracy the 
trades union movement has thus failed 
to convince the general public thnt its 
W. Kv* up to its Ideals. 

such disenchantment is neither new 
nor misplaced. Over 70 years ago in In's 
famous study Political Parties! Rober- 
to Michels pcnctmingly analysed (he 

fhf b T CC V hc , democr « l 'c idculs and 
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unions and socialist parties. Even 
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"GIVING A LEAD" 

Norman Bonney describes the background to the crisis 
which has overtaken trade union democracy 


The battle between 
officers and men 


meetings comes low in the scale -strategic posirionSf-suparioc 


of priorities for the use of after work 
time for the great majority of mem- 
bers. Union activists arc u relatively 
unusual and unrepresentative group of 
members, who exhibit an unusual tind 
mil cprest illative group of members, 
who exhibit mi unusual degree of 
commitment to their organization. 

Persistence, endurance and practic- 
al organizational skill acquired 
through years of dedicated commit- 
ment are the characteristic features of 
the union activist. These characteris- 
tics arc especially significant for the 
even smaller number of activists who 
successfully embark upon careers for 
higher level positions in the trades 
union movement, either ns luy or ns 
full-time officials. 

The ideology of union activism is 
based upon fiction and mythology. 
The culmination of this mythology is 
Ihe wielding of hundreds of thousands 
of votes by trades union leaders at 
national Trades Union Congress and 
Labour Partv conferences. While 
speaking in the name of millions or 
hundreds of thousands, the reality is 
Ihat policies and actions are decided at 
Ihe most, in even the largest of unions, 
by thousands. 

The potentiality, and to some extent 
the actuality, is that trades unions are 
relatively open and democratic com- 
pared to most institutions in British 
society. And yet at every step from the 
branch level upwards fewer and fewer 
of the union's membership contribute 
to the making of policy and decisions, 
and more ana more influence is exer- 
cised by individuals. 

The position of key national trades 
union leaders may enable them from 
time to time to take decisions of great 
importance on behalf of thousands of 
their colleagues in the union or the 
wider movement. Such decisions are 
not, however, die end of the mater. 
They are required through the Interna! 
democratic procedures of the move- 
ment, to be accountable to the delegat- 
ingorgans for their initial Instructions. 

Die mythology of trades union orga- 
nization assumes that leaders act upon 
instruction from below and thereafter 
report upon their actions, and are held 
accountable to the appropriate lower 
organs, or otherwise act upon the 
nationally determined policies of their 
organization. In many cases, however, 
mandating instructions do not narrow- 
ly circumscribe the actions of delegates 
or officers. Die mandators may not 
have given full instructions; new and 
somewnes urgent matters may arise 
which require immediate decision; re- 
port back and accountability proce- 
dures may be inadequate aricf dele- 
gates and officers, through their 
■utTwtfloic nosiHonSj-suponoC'skiUs and 


knowledge, may be able to shape the 
attitudes and perspectives of those 
ostensibly instructing them. 

Despite the considerable advan- 
tages which incumbency brings the 
union office-holder, as thoroughly 
analysed and summarized by Michels, 
their powers docs not go unchal- 
lenged, nor is it unlimilcaT Members 
will not always follow the road de- 
signed or shaped by their leaders. 
Normally quiescent and inactive union 
members may be stimulated by local 
crises in the workplace to turn out at 
mass meetings to overturn the advice 
of their local or national leadership, or 
union loaders may find national poli- 
cies, such ns co-operation with Labour 
government incomes policies, in- 
creasingly and deeply unpopular with 
local activists and members. 

Die ultimate sanction of members 
dissatisfied with the policies of union 
leaderships, is secession from the un- 


Allen in Power in Trades Unions , 
which more than any other factor acts 
as a discipline to keep trades union 
leaderships responsive to member in- 
terests and concerns. Nothing so much 
undermines the power of trades union 
leaders as the loss of members and 
declining membership revenues. 

The question of how trades unions 
are governed has become a matter of 
great moment for the whole labour 
movement and indeed more generally 
for the future of British society. The 
1980 Employment Acts which made 
available government funded pay- 
ments for secret ballots of trades union 
members on industrial action, rale 
changes and elections for voting mem- 
bers of national executives, has posed 
a far greater threat to the whole future 
of the labour movement than much 
more direct attacks through other 
measures by this and previous govern- 
ments. 

How can it be that the threat of 
greater democracy through regular 
secret membership ballots can consti- 
tute such a threat to the labour move- 
ment? After all, part of tbe original 
purpose of the trade union and labour 
movement was to argue for tbe exten- 
sion of equal democratic rights of 
citizenship, including the secret ballot 
in local and national government elec- 
tions, to all adults. 

Regular membership ballots afford 
a regular and fully open opportunity 
for all members to participate in tbe 
democratic self-government of trades 
unions. Further, they provide an 
evidently fair and binding way of 
taking decisions democratically in a 
way m whicb is far superior to tbe 
conduct of emergency, large scale mass 
moetings riiwapea air, sites; -as is. fre- 


a uently required in major industrial 
ispulcs. 

The rationale of secret membership 
balloting, as a way of keeping union 
leadership and policy in touch with 
member snip attitudes has slowly but 
inevitably won many adherents. The 
building workers’ union UCATT, the 
white collar ASTMS, electricians 1 
EETPU and engineers' AUEW all 
now endorse such procedures but the 
TUC and the largest union of ail, the 
Transport and General Workers Un- 
ion, arc against (he idea. The signs are 
however, tbat most internal develop- 
ments and the logic of the case may 
force the two latter bodies lo change 
their policies on this Issue. 

There is no doubt that the current 
official attitude of the TUC reflects the 
views of many, perhaps the majority, 
of trades union activists. The essential 
reason for this is that they fear the 
increased use of such balloting proce- 
dures will undermine their power and 
lead to policies being adopted which 


ha Holing would ensure a more sys- 
tematic, tin Tough and effective parti- 
cipation ilmn in ihv haphazard and 
iiinnipnl-iMc processes which have pre- 
vailed hi the past. 

The acute problems confronting ihe 
trades union movement over mem- 
bership ballots, which at present 
threaten even to split apart the *[UC 
itself, arc uoi going to go away. They 
are going to become more and more 
important. Union memberships arc 
gradually becoming more and more 
educated as educational standards rise 
and as while collar workers become 
more and more numerous. Deferential 
respect toward leaderships, which was 
common in the past, particularly in 
manual worker unions. Is likely io 
decline. Members arc going to expect a 
greater and greater say in tne affairs of 
their unions. 

In time the problem of membership 
balloting is going to confront the 
Labour Party with issues equally as 
severe ns those confronting tne trades 
union movement. Die rejection by the 
1984 Labuur Parly conference of indi- 
vidual membership ballots as a proce- 
dure for selecting parliamentary candi- 
dates reflected Hie activist mentality, 
protected the oligarchical tendencies 
of constituency general management 
committees and deprived the great 
majority of ordinary Labour Party 
members in a mnsistituency of the 
right to participate in selecting their 
party's candidate. The elite parly and 
trades union cadres who made this 
decision at the conference display the 
same distrust of the ordinary member 
ns those activists in trades unions who 
would deny the members balloting 
rights. 

The new system for selecting the 
Labour Party leader first operated in 
1983 could well on some future occa- 
sion when it is necessary to elect a new 
leader, lead the party into constitu- 
tional issues as serious as those con- 
fronting the TUC. New leadership 
elections might not be far off. Elector- 
al defeat, death or ill-health or a 
challenge for the leadership could 
occur within a few years. 


they generally do not favour. 

Die rightward move of the AUEW 
in the 1970s and 1980s is clearly 
associated with the regular use of 
postal balloting. Die leadership of the 
NUM twice failed to get the support of 
its members for industrial action 
through ballots, prior to the 1984-85 
dispute. Union activists nlso frequent- 
ly argue that the extension of mem- 
bership balloting will give greater 
power to the mass media to influence 
the results of trades union elections. 

Such arguments underestimate the 
intelligence and sophistication of the 
mass membership in whose name the 
activists claim to speak. Media hostil- 
ity didn’t prevent Arthur Scargill get- 
ting elected as president for life of the 
National Union of Mineworkcrs in 
1981 by such a large majority. Die long 
tradition of membership balloting in 
the NUM didn't in the past prevent the 
union from successfully and unitedly 
adopting militant industrial action dur- 
ing the Heath government. 

Behind the opposition of many 
activists to membership balloting is 
essentially the fear that their power 
will be diminished, while that of the 
mass membership is increased. No 
longer would local branches or nation- 
al leaderships be able to speak on 
behalf of thousands or without the 
latter being afforded an opportunity to 
express there views. 

Key decisions on strikes, closed 
shops, rule changes or national offi- 
cials would be made by the mass 
membership, not union activists. Mass 
memberships were not excluded from 
participation or influence in the tradi- 
tional theory and practice of union 
organization, but regular membership 


Theoretically, a Leadership chal- 
lenge could be mounted at the 1986 
conference. Whenever such an elec- 


tion arises, and unless action is taken 
to the contrary, the ground is laid for 
accusations of manipulation, incompe- 
tence or confusion complicating or 
even nullifying the result. For the 
incorporation of the trades unions as 
voting members in the electoral col- 
lege system means that the vcy issues 
of democracy and membership righfs 
posed In this article are brought cen- ■ 
(rally into (be procedures followed in a 
leadership election. 

Consider for instance the problems 
surrounding the elections to the gener- 
al secretaryship of the TOWU earlier 
this year. Accusations af malpractice 
and. incompetence in the conduct of 
elections in this vast organization of 
over a million members through the 
normal methods of union administra- 
tion led to Ihe trade union having to 
have a re-run of the elections. 

Dio TOWU and other unions then 
went through processes of internal 
consultation to determine which candi- 
date their union should support. Such 
internal procedures can hardly be 
expected to be neutral soundings of 
opinion from the branch level upwards 
when the process is controlled by 
union officials with their own political 
values and preferences and when the 
great majority of members do not 
regularly attend branch meetings. 

In such an important matter as 
determining how a trades union’s votes 
arc to be cast in a Labour Party 
leadership election such biased ana 
often haphazard processes surely can- 
not be tolerated. The only actually and 
observably fair procedure would be an 
independently conducted membership 
ballot- Nor would it be acceptable to 
argue that such matters are internal 
only to the unions themselves and that 
other bodies should not concern them- 
sqlvcs with them, for in fact what is 
being discussed here is how the Labour 
Party selects its leaders, not just how 
trades unions conduct their affairs. 

Democracy is a vital and central 
value in Bntish society. The trades 
unions and the labour movement have 
powerfully and persisently sought to 
give democracy full meaning and ex- 
pression in their own movement and in 
the wider society. 

Finding the mechanisms for fuller 
participation is the major challenge 
confronting tbe labour movement itit 
is to retain and gain public support in 
the struggle for increased democracy 
in all walks of lire in the coming 
decades. 

The author is lecturer in Sociology at 
Aberdeen University. ... 
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Skills and spills in a 
contemporary world 



A recent item in The THES reported 
passages from a speech by Lord Annan 
in the House of Lords on higher 
education; in one of them, apparently, 
he suggested (hat polytechnics should 
slop teaching liberal arts courses. In- 
stead they should be teaching “how to 
write English, how to speak foreign 
languages, how to sift a thousand 
pages of complex documents and pro- 
duce a precis with recommendations 
tor action”. 

A civil servant’s view of higher 
education no doubt - but difficult to 
disagree with some of his positive 
suggestions. In theoiy. of course, 
humanities subjects are supposed to 
teach these things anyway, plus other 
high level "life skills", Tor example the 
ability to develop an argument, the 
ability to dissect an argument verbally 
as well as in writing. In practice, as we 
take students through n chunk of 
British history or a pile of ninciccnfh- 
ccntury novels, these goals may come 
to lake second place, may even be 
forgotten altogether. We ought to 
tench and assess spoken performance 
if wc arc in the business of fostering 
marketable skills, but the practical 
problems of such assessment mean it is 
often abandoned. 

Bui if we are to justify a curriculum 
soLcly in terms of skills such as these, it 
becomes questionable whether the 
traditional arts subjects - history, 
lilCTBtUTC ; philosophy - and the newer 
social sciences - political science, 
sociology - should be taught at all, 
even in universities. After all, these 
skills could be taught in the context of 
degrees whose subject matter also is 
easy to defend on grounds of relevance 
ana utility - degrees of the business 
and management type. This way of 


academic fashion, under one guise or 
another, is technical rationality, which 
ignores questions of ends, nnd devotes 
itself to finding the most efficient 
means for the realization of ends 
outside the proces sof reason. For ends 
it is believed, are purely private, 
purely a matter of appetite. Hence 
when Westland helicopters had to be 
sold, even the interests of national 
defence were second to the wishes of 
the shareholders. To rely upon market 
forces to allocate resources, burdens 
and benefits is to abandon the attempt 
to make a public, political decision 
about allocation. It is widely doubted 


Not all can achieve 
their private 
goals simultaneously 


I suspect that student appeals against 
their assessments are more frequent 
than they were a few decades ago. 
paralleling the greater questioning of 
authority in the academic world and 
society generally. If so, greater tre- 
(juenev has nut led to greater under- 
standing. After 2ft year’s teaching and 
several years cm a standing appeals 
committee, i am persuaded that staff 
as well as students arc confused about 
the proper grounds for mitigation and 
appeal. , 

The clearest ease for the exercise of 
discretion by an examining hoard is 
when some mishap occurs nt the time 
of the assessments ("I fell down and 
broke my leg on the way to the 
examinations’*). Here an aegrotat 
award may be proper if the board has 
enough other evidence of the standard 
of student’s work. In all cases of illness 
and hardship, the Imard is not giving 
nn allowance of mniis out of sympathy 
or to compensate for some injury: it is 
deeming tnc result to he what it would 
I have been if the mishnn hud not 
occurred - if that can he determined. 

Determining a fair result is more 
difficult if the upset happened long 
before the assessments (“I broke my 
leg six months ago"); certainly the 
examiners would assume a lesser effect 
on performance in the final examina- 
tions. At some point it must be held 
that the normal uns and downs of life 
must be absorbed, without any fine- 
tuned scale of compensation from the 
examining board. 

The disadvantage of a student's style 
of life cannot be considered in mitiga- 
tion of poor results, although it is 
widely held that this is a valid excuse. 
Thus, for example, one student 
claimed recently that she could not 


study adequately because she lived so 
far from college and had restricted 
access 10 libraries, (fteduef/o ad absur- 


thinking, of course, la central to the 

E re vailing conception of what should 
e distinctive about the polytechnics. 


The assault on the humanities, and 
the demand that education should 
produce immediately and obviously 
’‘relevant'' knowledge and skills, is 
symptomatic of a much larger political 
and cultural trend. Whether this trend 
is a temporary one, or destined long to 
endure, Is not yet clear. This trend 
marks the termination • of two very 


The well-meaning 
bureaucrats are 
even more despised 
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J * . 1 1 different styles of normative paternal- 

M: ■: 1 ism - different, but alike in that both 

I 1 were confident that they could estab- 

I | llsh Ihe overall goals or society. The 
j ! ! { conservative paternalism of a Burke or 

• j a Disraeli drew sustenance front the 

; ; i V ■ study of literature, philosophy and 

theology but above all from history; 

I, rj-i: yi these subjects were the repositories of 

Pi 1 j! Vi] traditional values. The radical patcr- 

KT : 'i- nallsm of Bcnlhnm, Mill and Fabian- 

VW ism also drew upon history, but in 

l ,,jl .v i I addition also appealed to the new* 
: | ; ' social sciences, in order todiscover, in 


allocate resources successfully; at ,i : 
deeper level there is a loss of faith in 1 
the ability to know and demonstrate ‘ 
what the right allocation would be. We * 
cannot, it is thought, educate people to ! 
know and explore ends; therefore we ; 
must train them in the efficient deploy- ! 

ment of means, so that they can sell 
their skills to whoever needs them lii 
the pursuit or his or her private goals. 

I hope that this current trend to- 
wards the private determination of 
ends and the fostering of technical 
rationality is a passing one. To develop 
technical rationality alone is to Im- 
poverish the Western practice or 
reason. From Plato to Hegel and 
beyond there is therefore an alterna- 
tive conception of reason os norma- 
tive: the humanities have been con- 
cerned with the handing on and de- 
velopment of normative reason. To 
leave Individuals to set their own goals 
is not, as at first sight It might appear, | 
to make them free; for, obviously, not 
all can achieve all their private goals 
simultaneously. 

The events o t the last few years show 
that the abandonment of the attempts 
to establish a common good does not 
necessarily lead to a diminution of 
state coercion . Authoritarian regimes 
are just as likely os "liberal” ones to 
prefer technical rationality to norma- 
tive. In Poland the Jaruzelski regime is 
moving against tho potentially subver- 
sive nnd critical humanities disciplines, 
favouring the technical ones, and that 
■ for political as much os for economic 
reasons. 

I- Perhaps, given the failure of both 
:h conservative nnd radical paternalism, 
3- our future in the West will be a kind of 
ie synthesis of General Jaruzeiski and Sir 
sr Keith Joseph; the free market will 
ie nllocatc resources, dissent will be dimi- 

id nished ns liberal, humanitarian, critic- 
y; al education is scrapped, the remaining 
of malcontents will be subjected to legal 
:r- repression. My only hope, and it is a 


dam would indicate that it would 
therefore be profitable to study in 
London and reside in Inverness). 

Others expect that some allowance 
should he made for their responsible 
for such [iconic to study. But if is lint 
always feasible to provide all (he 
creches needed, nor to restrict the 
timetable to the hours between 10 nnd 


Looking 

for 

an 

excuse 

Peter New 
considers what 
constitutes 
proper grounds 
for appeal 

may be seen by reductio ad absurdam 
again. "(I am sorry that 1 could not 
attend for the last year of your course 
but may I have my degree?") There 
may be course regulations requiring 
attendance: if so absence is an offence 
strictly precluding the granting of Ihe 
award even if assessments are good. In 
practice a satisfactory result is taken to 
indicate that any absence has been 
made good, but a fail cannot be 
excused by absence: the deficiency is 
compounded. The examiners may in 
suitable cases show mercy, not by 
condoning a fail, but in making special 
provision feg by suspending regula- 
tions forbidding a repeat year) to allow 
the student to make up tnc shortfall in 
attendance. 

Illness as an excuse can be authenti- 
cated by a doctor's certificate, 
although a medical practitioner cannot 
be expected to gauge the effect on 
study, ami particularly nn assessments 
months or years niter the event. 
Psychological illness is especially diffi- 
cult for the examiners to evaluate. 
How far is “strain" or “depression” an 
expected concomitant of a tough 


3, with consequent under-use of build- How far is “strain” or “depression” an 

ings, equipment and other resources, expected concomitant of a tough 
If sucji provision cannot be made, the course , how far an illness? Some years 
student Is nor entitled- to'clatm redress - 'ago/ when my Course was under the 
from the examining board should re- 'aegis of the University of London, a 
suits be poor. The handicap was sceptlca view was taken of such stales 
known before the commitment was of mind. (If performance was affected 
made to enter the course, and neither it was suspected that the symptoms 
the college nor the examiners con were merely an indication of academic 
undertake to remove all the unfairness inability). 

°f J'fe. . . This stance is too harsh if it can be 

Sometimes a student may cii aim that demonstrated that the cause of the 

a fail was caused by absence from the depression la unconnected With Ihe,; 
course. While the reason for the course, but causes pf 
absence may be entirely genuine, mis- illness are notoriously raft ; I 

sing part of the study programme cover. Severe' cases -niaV.-po 'on ©red 

cannot be a valid plea In mitigation, sheltered conditions In which- to Write 

( This may seem severe if one is thinking their apswers, or Indeed, alternative 

only of a week or two, but the principle forms of assessment. This is right and 


proper but one wonders how fairfaT i 
on contemporaries who are sl£ « 
less troubled, or on those who, efl ' 
anxious, make no case for 3 
treatment. f* 0 * , 

The overseas student often hasst* ' 
cial handicaps which may be the s£ ' 
jeet of appeals. While consider*. ! 
attention has been given to theeviU ' 
racial discrimination in cducaiJ 
rather less effort seems expended* 
the fair assessment of the oversea 
student. It may appear just that sob, 

allowance - say for defective English- 
should be given, but on the other hurf 
it cuu be held Ihsit the overseas shidtm 
studying in Britain must meet British 
standards in nil respects. (This must 
surely be so if the subject to be 
assessed is wholly or partially com*, 
twice in English language.) 

In the absence or any instruction 
from above l follow my own code.l 
exact no penalty for imperfections in 
English (wrong tense, no agreement, 
missing articles) us 1 would ror Briliii 
students, provided the meaning u 
clear. If the content is obscure then I 
cannot assume that the substance of 
the work would have been better if the 
expression were clearer. There can lx 
no “benefit of the doubt" or any bait 
foreign allowance to be given to A 
overseas students. (This latter would 
be tantamount to a lower pass level-i 
patronising second grade award.) 
Assistance to overseas students should 
be in the form of extra help to enable 
them to achieve the same standard «t 
expect of everyone. 

1 am reminded of the wry exampleof 
the Chinese student wc had many 
years ago. Her English was poor, 
colleagues gave extra tutorial help but 
eventually it was decided that six 
needed a year's full-time English tui- 
tion. Alasl When she came back, with 
the language problem removed, wc 
found underneath not the bright 
Chinese student wc expected, but a 
dim one. 

As we have seen, confusion over 
grounds for appeal can arise from the 
student's perception of his disadvan- 
taged i-ircu instances, and his expo* 
lion that compensation for (hems 
forthcoming. Perhaps it is a grregr 
tendency in society to seek 
eounterweighting for the unfair WV 
of life. While it is not thefitumS# 
students concerned if they 
overseas, nrc ill, or have 
duties, the help whidi jF/fuSreJ. 
the examiners can j 5 K fair 
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ShteVod excellence. 
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: ' The. author is a principal lecturer ana 
school ofllbrartanshlp and informatim 
studies at the Polytechnic of North 
London. 




Egt Cfi owe mem . M 
VfqjApe Jafrowj-g? 


dim one, is that wc might go the way 
proposed by such thinkers as Rous- 
seau, G.D.H. Cole, Rawls and Haber- 
mas: seeking to establish collective 




defence of tradition, what goals should goals In a process of free and equal 
be pursued. Bath of these styles or democratic discussion, democratic 
paternalism have failed. Those who procedures running, as Cole proposed, 

follow Coronation Street agree with from the highest to the lowest levels of 
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those who yearn for the upstart opu- 
lence of Dallas in having no time for 
tho “gentleman”, distinguished by 
birth and classical education. The 
well-meaning bureaucrats - the town 
planners, the architects of the welfare 
stale and the managed economy - are 
even mote despised. 

The gentleman nnd the bureaucrat 
have dragged down the humanities and 
the social sciences in thoir fail- They 
have been replaced by the entrep- 
reneur, paracHgraatically a big finan- 
i ,clpr, mythically conceived as a small 
businessman. . And the cultural and 


ironi tnc Wariest to the lowest levels of 
social decision making. In such a 
world, the humanities and socinl scien- 
ces are -relevant and useful, training 
students in a range of skills which only 
they can teach: the skills of empathctic 
understanding and critical discussion 
of opinions and purposes, one's own 
and those of others. The business of 
the liberal arts would be to train not 
only Lord Annan’s civil servants to 
summarize long documents, but 
citizens to engage in the democratic 
establishment of ends. Their demise 
would make such a world even more of 
a pipe dream. 



The winners and the answers 


Despite a host of internal clues - and 
several visual nudges in David Par- 
kins’s excellent drawing - no great 
rush of entries for our New Year's 
qutz. In the event, only two winners, 
both of them with one error. 

First in was Sylvia Qnreshl, of 
Bromserove, Worcestershire, then 
Anne Atkinson, of Abingdon, Ox- 


fordshire. The book tokens are, as 
they say, in the post. 

For the record A - Edward 
Heath’s autobiographical Sailing ; B- 
Frances Trollope's Domestic Man- 
ners of the Americans-, C - the late 
Philip Larkin's “MCMXIV” from 
Whitsun Weddings: D - the book of 
the year, the Green Paper; E - an 


autobiographical fraj®^*.{W| 
liam Morns; F 7 
The Sea of Fertility ; G - 
sentence of Geoige BW ^ 
Holt: Radical ; H - 
“1887" from srtH 

Ezra Pound 

in the Cantos] “^7^.' ’ 
Le Roy Ladutitfs Morm^ 
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BOOKS 

Questions of local democracy 


by Dennis Kavanagh 

The Politics of Local Expenditure 
by K. Newton and T. J. Kurran 
Macmillan, £18™] and£5 -- )5 
ISBN 0333 34425 l nnd 34427 H 
Half a Century of Municipal Decline 

idftedby Martin Loughlln, M. David 

Gelfand and Ken Young 

Allen & Unwin, £17.50 and £6.95 

ISBN 004 352U8 5 and 352)20 7 

Between Centre and Locality: the 

politics of public policy 

edited by Stewart Ranson, George 

Jones and Kleron Walsh 

Allen & Unwin, £22.00 

ISBN 0043521169 

The Politics of Local Socialism 

by John Gyford 

Allen & Unwin, £15.00 and £5.95 
ISBN 004 3522 1 3 0 and 352214 9 
Liverpool on Ihe Brink: one city’s 
struggle against government cuts 
by Michael Parkinson 
Policy Journa Is, £22 .50 and £9.50 
ISBN 0946967 06 7 a nd 07 5 

A recurring theme in these books is the 
idea of crisis to describe the state of 
local-central government relations. 
For once the word is not misplaced. 
The two sides have made claims and 
counter-claims about legitimacy, rival 
mandates and constitutionality. Yet 
for all the lip-service paid by Whitehall 
and Westminster, the vaiueB of local 
government and democracy have long 
been vulnerable. After all, the 
sovereignty of Parliament and-, Tress*, 
ury control are a formidable pair of 
instruments for any central govern- 
ment. The important question in Brit- 
__ Uh politics has not been how to check 
“ the elect i % y (licrmonhip, but to gain 
control of if. Ihe continuing dissutis- 
faction with structure, finance and 
Functions of local government has been 
reflected in the establishment of at 
least 15 Royal Commissions or com- 
mittees of inquiry since 1945. 


of the nun-murket sector and the 
reduction of the mnrkel sccmr; Bri- 
tain, m other words, has ton few 
producers. The thesis claims that the 
public sector and much u( local govern- 
ment is a parasite 011 the productive 
private and market sector. But New- 
ton and Karran show that the distinc- 
tion between the two sectors is too 
crude to be useful, and that local 
government provides many market 
services. The trends in Britain were 
not much different from those in the 
other states which had faster rates of 
economic growth. According to New- 
ton and Karran costs have risen in local 
government not because it is labour- 
intensive but because the costs of 
capital investment (largely land and 
building in housing and education) 
have increased faster than inflation. 
Costs have also risen because local 

f ovemment since 1945 has provided a 
roader range of services and tried to 
meet rising expectations about local 
services from a more affluent society. 
This is a hold, argumentative book, 
informed by sympathy for local gov- 
ernment and hostility to Whitehall. 


Many of these (hentes are touched 
on by contributors to Half a Century of 
Municipal Decline. In 1935, A Century 
of Municipal Progress 1835-193$ was 
published to celebrate the centenary of x 
the Municipal Corporations Act. Fifty $ 
years later wc have in the nicluucholy 
successor volume, decline instead of 
progress. Both hooks were written 
against a background of a central 
government trying to bring local gov- 
ernment lo heel. Eaeh chapter deals 
.with a particular policy area, taking as 
its starting point the relevant com- 
ments made thirty years earlier and 
assessing the extent of decline since. It 
is invidious lo select from the many 
chapters, but Nicholas Dcakin’s dis- 
cussion of social jHdicy stands out for 
ns assured handling of u varied subject 
limiter I Ie is masterly on the postwar 
rise of optimism, belief in social en- 
gineering, managerialism, nnd socinl 
planning and then the discrediting of 




lit' " ' 


< elfS -• 



led Labour council to tackle the finan- 
cial problems. It is confrontation poli- 
tics with a vengeance. The local coun- 
cil clearly used the budget crisis to 
radicalize the workforce and challenge 
the authority of government. The fact 
that local unemployment depends so 
heavily on public spending and on ihe 
local authority made proposals for cuts 
in local services and johs political 
dynamite, not least for the public 
sector trade unions. Parkinson has 
clenrly talked to most of the central 
actors. It is a smull world of ministers. 
Militant, the district Labour party, and 
the district auditor. It ended with the 


gradual alienation of virtually all pans _ 
of the Labour movement ami a split in ' 
the local trade unions. In a remarkable 


publishing coup the Policy Press m im- 
aged to take the story up to October 
1985. Yet the book still predates the 


Slonefiost negotiations, and the res- 
cue by the gnomes of Zurich. 

It is interesting that nil five books are 
influenced in purl by the post- 1979 
conflict between a Conservative gov- 
ernment and Labour controlled au- 
thorities. ’file thinking of both Labour 
nnd Conservatives about local govern- 
ment has been based on opportunism 


and a liking for local compliance with 
the policies of the centre, what is new 
is tnc way Conservatives have been 
steadily drawn into imposing direct 
controls over local government in the 


Derek Hatton (Liverpool) and Ted Knight (Lambeth) outside the High 
Court in January 


The cri.ii?rin Zvr" Z : : , men the discrediting of 

die country's econom?r ctiordimited and rational planning and 

turn th/s fins !? ^vcmmvnt intervention. John Slc- 

Whirfhaiiv connected with wart writes with uuthoriiv nhnut the 


Whitehall’s worrv • v ^ ,n i vvurt writes with uuthorily nbout the Healey regime had continued after local as well as centra! government, 

tion of 1975 rhr ;m™.io£ rCI, r ,n l frui |slatu>n of [he problems of ndmlnis- 1979. It was n Labour minister who Professionalism and permanence - the 

limits in Wfiand “ f ,rn,mn in MBS Hi the problems of warned local authorities in 1975 that twin attributes of British adjninlstra- 

°f a government ' n * 97 ,? management todny, nnd the growing the “party is over". Gyford notes that tion -hare been succoured by limits on 

back the public to [?, willingness of councillors lo cTiallcnge many of the new left In local Labour partisanship. They are bkely to wither 

spendina The „ flnti P u . c " lc organizational and managerial parties took the chance provided by where Ihe boundaries of partisanship 

squeeze and the econonilc elai ms of professional officers. the local election disasters Labour are extended. Gyford shows little 

controls on lorel^ S222? Between Centre and Locality is suffered in 1967 and 1968 to replace sympathy with the new breed. He 

raised profound another multi-edited volume, this time the old establishment In many local regards the slogan power to the 

tionol questions P 1 8nd consl,tu - fr °m the Institute of Local Govern- Labour parties. l , people" as a coyer for activist power 

From beina wmrthino u . ment Studies at Birmingham. It has Gyfoid reminds us of the long The activists seek not participation but 
water In Dolitical °^» fl ^ ac * c " chapters on various policy areas and record of tensions in local-central mobilization in support of themselves 

ment haa beSm? JS ‘ ‘owl govern- problems raised by the squeeze on politics, usually ovor spending, and for they - know what the people really 

exciting sub£S^?„ of th 5 most resources. George Jones of the LSE with the former resisting “economiz- want. Mobilization is an exercise in 

There Have fcS LET past d . ec «de. has it right. I think, when be claims in Ing" designs of tho latter. In the 1930s raising political consciousness and 

empirical r^rrh a e, H P !^ ents,, ? both h « conclusion that ’“partnership' is the raurnr belli wai.publjc assistance educating the people - a style of 

sponse To 2252 S, ?u theo 7 ia merely rhetoric for a set of arrange- benefits, in the early 1970s it was octd preceptors! politics and party cbauyin- 

Tlie Thatrhnr ,n the re “ w «rid. ments each side uses to pass the buck housing finance, and in the 1980s local ism. Politics is only for the dedicated 

lesslv overtiiTT?pH VC ^w ment , k® 5 ruth- to the other". But some of the contri- spending and rates. This last conflict and committed, 

which, a i ie,,,,. u 1 . , old system bulors take a more explicitly political has resulted in a substantial reordering 

gainina anH elements of bar- view of developments since 1979 and of relations between the two tiers of 

tions and mterven- suggest that they are part of a larger government, and the dear suboidina- 

Planned befnr« C ?o-7n^ ntro * s were not restructuring of relations between Hon of the local to the centre. Derek Hon, inner city poverty. Labour s de- 

from thr 5E12? but have followed state and society. Far from being rolled Hatton - “no cuts in jobs orsemces'' r dine and ceMi^l-l^Jtensioijs have 

spendina HoSH 1 - ^ , contro1 local back the state is actually being streng- hod a foreranner. In 1921 Poplar s bembroj^il ( ?£Xi! 1 n 

The cLm° W ro ?i calthattbe party's thened vis-l-vis many other sectors mayor George Lansbury defended his Uveroool sfnce 1983. Michael Parkin- 

’ raented P ^ Gulde /MET com- and groups. 1716 institutions of police authority's right to overspend thus; son, m Lwe^rwl on Ae Brink, pre- 

• ' . and education have become part of the The issue that Is raised by Poplar sents dry but awful figure si n I985the 

Tfien Labour left o«?« ■ strategy of control and regulation. This ... Is the whole question of city Imda 25 percent rate of un employ- 
es morale LnW^^ ,n Ma ? has been combined with such measures whether the Labour movement ment, double the national average, 

was at a low ebb hl!°r Cr Yf. nt as privatization of local bousing and means business. Are we going to and has regularly suffered the highest 

othEr services, increased controls over attempt to cany out what we say on rate of unemployment in any English 

menf by the local spending and revenue, forcing the platform or are we gomg to be conurbation since the 1950s. In the 

Yet the tran-H . government. drect labour organizations into the side-tracked by considerations of past six years the number of manufac- 
l° WWicSb'c 0 ??* P art y of resistance market place, and enlarging parental “stateroanship ? to ring jobs in the city has been halved 

:«nlrd,?t 6al bas Pwed ruthlessly choice and information about state The main interest in Gyford’s book n and its population has sunk inthepast 

The Print , schools. A subtle mix of centralization his attempt to portray the new left thirty years from 850,000 to 490,000. It 

NewtonS °J Loc ^ Expenditure by anddecentratization.ofcommandand councillors in urban politics. Many 0 has never recovered from the decline 
demiXii?? . arran is a brief but the greater use of markets has them have been socialized in local of the port fifty years ago, although the 

much /rvi book ’ !t Puts to the sword weakened local authority. It is difficult community organizations .and trade long-term decline has been accelerated 

about i£S“ exvativ *5 party rhetoric to argue with this line of analysis unions, are fiifl-time politiaans, and in the past decade. According to 

Inert VS? government. The data on though I am not convinced that this rely on attendance allowances or em- Parkinson: 

Annual is j| ra wn from the was intended by the government, ployment in ncighbounng lore! au- it j s in the wrong place, based on the 

other drv ^!, racI ' ? lue Bo °k and Much of the centralization expresses thoritiesor pubhejector trade unions wrong kind of economic activity, 

beautiftSv ^21*5®** *he book is the TTiatcher government's growing (a P“bUe “F?*. 5^1’ with an outdated infrastructure, 

nized T}^. ^,^ en an ^ clearly orga- sense of frustration at how high- they have taken initiatives in estab- and an underqualified labour force, 

pated’tnm *b at . com- spending Labour authorities simply lishing units and support groups for < c m rmv. 

fcvelon2?S rweat * rn rtates, Britain’s emried on spending, and, in Liver- gay nghts, womens’ ngjits, race rela- Parkinson s book is an Insight tvpe 
1979 at, ° n , and public spending in pool's case, risking bankruptcy. tions, generally campaigning agatns of study of events leading to the budget 

Wak a Tf,^,r o J high; that localspenaing John Gyford’s spirited The Politics “the cuts”, and monitoring the local ensis (no footnotes, no index, no 
Srom^ilfl y ? Wer » and that a modest of Local Socialism explores the rise of poHce. source^). In the short term, Parkinson 

rentra, ^ 0C l s R endin 8 then has the new urban left lo the Labour party. The commitment by this new left to blames creative accounting by pre- 
centSflS the greater increase in He notes that this group has regarded a seemingly endless cycle of political vious Liberaj administrations, goyeni- 
government spending. local government as uie Instrument activity, campaigning, and organizing ment financial policies (in 1979 the 

Bscnn ni.i ctiVel y ■ dismantle the both for electoral revival and decen- has radicalized Labour and local gov- government provided 62 per cent of 

nomi«' c l. ,hesis th « Britain's eco- Iralized socialism. Gyford views the ernment. In the Labour party demands the city’s income, by 1983 only 44 per 

Il ^eye|ppmqpt..^^.q, .fp^ . r f° r ?/! and the faUura ° f lhe l ^ i f Bn !', . 


separate but related features: the 
plight of inner cities. Labour's elector- 
al collapse, the growing financial con- 
straints imposed on local government, 
and the ideological crisis of socialism. 
Of course the advent of Mrs Thatcher 
has made for a confrontation and since 
1979 local government has been the 
battleground for Labour's resistance 
to o radical government. I myself am 
sceptical, however, that the central 
and local difficulties would have been 
much different if the Callnghan- 
Hcolcy regime had continued after 
1979. It was n Labour minister who 
warned local authorities in 1975 that 


parties and local authorities against 
central government have founde red on 
the traditional autonomy of local par- 
ties. Relations between Labour groups 


the “party is over". Gyford notes that 
many of the new left In local Labour 
pnrlfcs took the chance provided by 


the local election disasters Labour 
suffered in 1967 and 1968 to replace 
the old establishment in many local 
Labour parties. 

Gyford reminds us of the loag 
record of tensions in local-central 
politics, usually over spending, and 
with the former resisting “economiz- 
ing" designs of the latter. In the 1930s 
the causus belli was. public assistance 
benefits, in the early 1970s it was local 
housing finance, and in the 1980s local 


spending and rates. This last conflict 
has resulted in a substantial reordering 
of relations between the two tiers of 


ties. Relations between Labour groups 
of councils and district parties (tor 
example, in Liverpool) have raised 
constitutional questions. Relations be- 
tween councillors and professional 
officers have also been strained as 
more radical politicians have deman- 
ded commitment and sympathy for 
their policies. Adversarial politics 
makes life difficult for professionals in 
local as well as central government. 
Professionalism and permanence - the 
twin attributes of British administra- 
tion - have been succoured by limits on 
partisanship. They are likely to wither 
where Ihe boundaries of partisanship 
are extended. Gyford shows little 
sympathy with the new breed. He 
regards the slogan "power to the 
people" as a cover for activist power. 
The activists seek not participation but 
mobilization in support of themselves 
for they know what the people really 
want. Mobilization is an exercise in 
raising political consciousness and 
educating the people - a style of 
precepiora! politics and party chauvin- 
ism. Politics is only for the dedicated 
and committed. 


suggest that they are part of a larger government, and the clear suboidina- 
restructuring of relations between Hon of the local to the centre. Derek 

« . _ j r»_j ^ri.j Unrinn |( nA mala in mko or cnn/irw” - 


state and society. Far from being rolled 
back the state is actually being streng- 
thened vis-l-vis many other sectors 
and groups. The institutions of police 
and education have become part of the 
strategy of control and regulation. This 
has been combined with such measures 
as privatization of local bousing and 
other services, increased controls over 
local spending and revenue, forcing 
direct labour organizations into the 
market place, and enlarging parental 
choice and information about state 
schools. A subtle mix of centralization 
and decentralization, of command and 
the greater use of markets has 
weakened local authority. It is difficult 
to argue with this line of analysis 
though 1 am not convinced that this 
was intended by the government. 
Much of the centralization expresses 
the Thatcher government's growing 
sense of frustration at how high- 
spending Labour authorities simply 
carried on spending, and, in Liver- 
pool's case, risking bankruptcy. 


Hatton - “no cuts in jobs or services” - 
hod a forerunner, in 1921 Poplar’s 
mayor George Lansbury defended his 
authority's right to overspend thus; 
The issue that is raised by Poplar 
... is the whole question of 
whether the Labour movement 
means business. Are we going to 
attempt to carry out what we say on 
the platform or are we going to be 
side-tracked by considerations of 
"stateraanship*7 . 

The main interest in Gyford's book is 
his attempt to portray the new left 
councillors in urban politics. Many of 
them have been socialized in local 
community organizations and trade 
unions, are fuli-time politicians, and 
rely on attendance allowances or em- 
ployment in neighbouring local au- 
thorities or public sector trade unions 

B (a “public service" class). In control, 
have taken initiatives in estab- 
ig units and support groups for 
gay nghts, womens’ ngjits. race rela- 
tions, generally campaigning against 
“the cuts”, ana monitoring the local 
police. 

The commitment by this new left to 
a seemingly endless cycle of political 
activity, campaigning, and organizing 
has radicalized Labour and local gov- 
ernment. In the Labour party demands 


The cycle of crisis of urban depriva- 
tion, inner city poverty, Labours de- 
cline and central-local tensions have 
been brought to a dramatic climax in 
Liverpool since 1983. Michael Parkin- 
son, In Liverpool on the Brink, pre- 
sents dry but awful figures. In 1985 the 
city Itad a 25 per cent rate of unemploy- 
ment, double the national average, 
and has regularly suffered the highest 
rate of unemployment in any English 
conurbation since the 1950s. In the 
past six years the number of manufac- 
turing jobs in the city has been halved 
and its population has sunk in the past 
thirty years from 850,000 to 490,000. It 
has never recovered from the decline 
of Uie port fifty years ago, although the 
long-term decline has been accelerated 
in the past decade. According to 
Parkinson: 

fl is in the wrong place, based on the 
wrong kind of economic activity, 
with an outdated infrastructure, 
and an underqualified labour force. 

Parkinson’s book is an “Insight" type 
of study of events leading to the budget 
crisis (no footnotes, no index, no 
sources). In the short term, Parkinson 
blames creative accounting by pre- 
vious Liberal administrations, govern- 
ment financial polides (in 1979 the 
government provided 62 per cent of 
the city’s income, by 1983 only 44 per 


search for compliance and economy, li 
is possible to dote the turning point in 
Conservative thinking from a defence 
of decentralization to protection of 
the ratepayer and squeezing state 
spending in the mid-1970s. Before 
then the values had gone together. The 
reason may be, as Jim Bulpitt argues 
elsewhere, that the abiding interest of 
Conservative leaders in the past cen- 
tury has been to preserve the auton- 
omy of central government in matters 
of “high politics" - for example, fore- 
1 ign and defence mutters, and economic 

; policy. Other issues could be delegated 
! to groups or loca I government. What is 

distinctive about Mis Thatcher is that 
she has expanded the range 0/ political 
mailers which she regards as “nigh” or 
important. Extensive interventions in 
local government, (and elsewhere), are 
part of the strategy of building a strong 
state. 

On the other hand, Labour has 
never had a coherent view of the state 
or central/local relations. Central con- 
trol is defended for economic redis- 
tribution, incomes policies and com- 
prehensive education. It is opposed on 
such matters as industrial relations and 
Scottish devolution. 

Reading these five books leaves me 
with two thoughts. One is that many 
students of local government defend 
local choice Bud deplore the present 
uncertainty about structure, finance 
and purpose and about the responsibi- 
lities and accountability of local and 
central government. There is a recog- 
nizable view about local government 
among most academic students of the 
subject. They favour local choice and 
accountability and oppose centraliza- 
tion. I think they are sincere in this, but 
they also have a vested interest; it 
makes their subject more interesting. 
The arguments for local democracy 
however can no longer be taken for 
granted. They have to address low 
election turnouts, the facts that only a 
third of voters actually pay full rates 
and that some ratepayers cannot vote, 
and the clear determination of some 
hard left councillors to challenge the 
Bovcnunent (and no doubt, any future 
Labour government) and the will of 
Parliament. Liverpool was hardly an 
advert for local democracy. 

The second is to recall that exactly 
10 years ago Lord Hailsham spoke 
eloquently about British government 
as an "elective dictatorship”. By this 
he meant that formal power was 
concentrated in the hands of the 
executive and not countered by nny 
constitutional checks and balances; the 
sovereignty of Parliament could be 
used by a party-whipped majority to 
carry virtually any legislation. He 
argued that Britain needed a Bill of 
Rights and a written constitution to 
curb the dictatorial tendencies of gov- 
ernment. Then, of course. Labour was 
in office, but his warning remains 
highly pertinent, 

Dennis Kavanagh is professor of poli- 
tics at the University of Nottingham. 
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BOOKS 

The road 
to a job 


Degrees for Jobs: employer 

especial ions of higher education 
by Judith Rolzenund Mark Jepson 
SRHE and NFER-Nc Ison. £12.95 
ISBN 1 8SU590Q5 2 

Degrees for Jobs reports an exacting 
"survey of employers’ behaviour, 
perceptions and judgements in respect 
of the higher education system ... in 
the early l9R0s" in the United King- 
dom. ITtc researchers carried out two 
hundred interviews, targeted on man- 
aging directors, personnel directors 
and recruiting officers in 138 “em- 
ploying organizations". 

The interviews centred on the "em- 
ployers' attitudes to and expectations 
of (lie higher education system, on the 
experience employers nave of the 
highereducafion system in the recruit- 
ment of graduates, and on their links 
with higher education institutions". 
The firms selected represented regular 
recruiters of graduates in 14 broad 
industrial categories. In order to 
broaden the variety of types of em- 
ployers included in the study, some 
additional groups of firms were added 
to the core sample. These were “non- 
regulnr recruiters of gniduntes" (small 
firms), large firms that do not take 
graduates, firms located in the north, 
recruiters of "professionals" mid of 
"arts" graduates. Roizcn and Jepson 
present the study's results qiiulita lively 
- at least half the text consists of (often 
fascinating) quotations from inter- 
views chosen to illustrate findings. 

Their findings make interesting, 
sometimes surprising and often dis- 
turbing reading for academies and 
those working in higher education 
policy. While the authors found it 
difficult to locate universal agreement 
in the variety of responses given by the 


employers . *ouu: consensu 1 , does 
emerge. Irmplnycrs generally fell well- 
disposed inward the “products’ of 
higher education. Many employers, 
1 however, felt that graduates lacked 
basic communication skills in report 
writing and working as part of a team, 
did not have an understanding of how 
the "rear husincss world operates and 
had often continued to develop an 
anti -commerce bias whose inculcation 
had begun in secondary education. 
Substantial contacts between aca- 
demic departments and businesses 
were rare. 

Much of what educationists and 
policy-makers view as essential did not 
seem of significance to employers. 
Except where employers were hiring a 
graduate in order to obtain particular 
expertise there seemed to he little 
concern with the details of course 
content or examination results. "Most 
employing organizations . . . attach 
the highest importance in selecting 
graduates - or at least, in shortlisting 
them - to the A level grades they 
achieved three or four years earlier”. 
For many, the possession of a degree 
meant little more than that the appli- 
cant bad been “screened" by the 
universities and could be assumed to 
possess a reasonable amount of intel- 
lectual ability and self-discipline. 
Attendance at a more "elite" institu- 
tion or participation in extra-curricular 
activities were seen as indicators of the 
possession of social skills. 

Hence, many employers recruited 
graduates not because tney sought the 
very best employees but rather be- 
cause the universities provide a well- 
stocked pool of the sort of applicants 
the employer wants. The required 
number of vaconcicscan he adequately 
filled there with the least effort. By 
these criterin, polytechnics, being 
much less effective “screens" come a 
poor second. Rather than shortages of 

f 'ruduntes in technological or applied 
■usincss subject* competition for the 
“best" (in terms of social skills that 
varied a* widely between employers .is 
[heir need* for strictly vocational 
skills) figured highly in employers’ 
replies. Based upon the research find- 
ings, one could almost be forgiven for 
advising a bright secondary student 
that the road to a good job is to .work 


RrUiihPtyehutogtcalSoctely!Methia?n 

Classroom Control 

Understanding and guiding class room behaviour 
DAVID FON TANA 
Psychology In Action 


:em of die majoriiy of teachers Is dial of controlling 
is Is a book about applying psycluloglcal principles and 
rolling a class of diikiicn: the causes behind iluruptfru 
rachcr; strategics Eur classroom control — behaviour and 
identity. Tbe author has an international reputation as an educationalist and psychologist 
■whh a lot af-flnt-tauul classroom expCTier 


The tingle most pressing concern 
behaviour In the classroom. This Is 

Insights to the business of controlling _ . . 

behaviour - die child anil the teacher; strategics tor classroom control - behaviour and 

mol reputation as an educationalist and psychologist 
experience as tcadicr, observer and examiner of 

Paperback 0901715 59 5 J64.95 


students In trainlna 
196 pages IlarUb* 


etc 09017154*5 *11.95 


British PsycholagicaiSocietytMelbiien 

Counselling and Helping 

STEPHEN MURGATROYD 
Psychology In Action 

Counselling takes i 
choices; wives and 

well as the professional helpers in t _ _ 

act as helpers to oihera. It presents. In a sioiple and direct way, the Ideas behind 
counselling and helping, from a psychological vtcwpolw and makes accessible ihr 
resetueh on helping skflk undertaken by psychologists uver the last 20 rears It i« a 
non- technical practical and resourceful hook nbout helping far hrinen 
176 pages Hardback 0 9017154,5 5 *11-95 Paperback 0 *171541 7 sA. 95 

The Development of 
Plato’s Political Theory 

GEORGE KLOSKO 

This readable and up- 10 -date huroduciLon 10 Pbttfs political then™ i*. rhr 
comprehensive account since Ernest Barker’s classic 191 
PMomutbU pnttecesam Giving life and interest in the central 
George Wosko trace the development of Plato’s polSSSSSSSSi Us 
preoccupation wlih moral and political reform. He draws coiwoiru,. Ih^.nhTmr 
between changes In Plato's politics and changes In SSK&K 

especially epistemology and moral psydmlogy. ^ J ^ P> “losophy. 

272 pages Hardback 0416 5R6&Q1 £1?95 Pape*** 0415386709 * 5.95 

The Maritime Political Boundaries of 
the World ' 

J. It V. PRESCOTT 

which countries have been most successful In ihcir cruleavouS^Su^ SKw 
'fe sU ?“ ,l r whcre “NI^Hng claims hare created Intcmailotul tensions Resolution 
of^Efintldcshenvcencauiurics, tlie author argues, Is more often a mailer of politics than 

400 pages Hard hack 0 -116 410507 £30DO 

Service Industries 

A geographical appraisal 
PETER DANIELS 

. the growing and 
lusirles. I ’ctcr Daniels 

- political factors In examining rhe spatial 

consequences nf this mudiimviiton, with reference primarily to l he rcccni patterns of 
development In Western Europe and North America. ™ 

544 pages Hardback 0416345501 £27.50 

METHUEN 

1 1 New Fetter Lane, London IiC*fP 4 EE 



Students at the Charlotte Mason College of Education which was 
established at Ambleside in Cumbria in 1892. A history of the college 
by J. P. Inman has just been published by the Cormorant Press, 
Winchester at £4.20. 


hnrd only long enough to secure high A 
levels (with maths) for entry into the 
best possihlc university, upon arriving, 
to work part-time, taking up go]?, 
rugby and bridge and, after gradua- 
tion , m anply fur and wide! 

While I fie recession has forced some 
M cut hack or cJiiiiinuit' recruitment, 
many empinyei* continue to hire 
graduates in order to prevent manpow- 
er imbalances in future yenrs. ‘ Less 
able graduates from higher-status In- 
stitutions ... arc relatively ad van- 


cut 


they visit, (hereby further lowering the 
chances of the good student in the 
lower status institution or loss well 
known department. Sponsorship or 
“sandwich 1 courses are seen as a wny 
of giving higher education students the 
practical exposure to business that 
they otherwise lack. "'The thing that 
has done most iu get bright lads across 
into engineering is sponsorships. If 
higher education and business are to 
forge now and relevant links, this may 
be nn avenue to explore. 

The variety of opinions expressed by 
the •’ employing bodies Interviewed 
hampers Roizen and Jepsnn's attempts 


Doctorate 

dilemmas 


A New Look at Postgraduate Failure 
by Ernest Rudd 

SRHE and NFER-Nelson, £1 1 .95 
ISBN 1 85059 009 5 


The recent blacklisting of 14 institu- 
tions' social science facilities by * he 
Economic and Social -Research i£x 





licly funded researen smuc...*, ~ ■■ - 
unlikely to be the last policy measure, 
A New look at Postgraduate Failure is 
essential reading for ali academics in 
research degree awarding institutions 
and for potential students. 

Ernest Rudd's approach is to inter- 
view failed students. This is the book's 
weakness as well as its strength be- 
cause it omits those students and 
institutions which got the approach 
right and it allows few comparative 
statements between good and bad 
practice. The book has interesting 
things to say on taught courses, what 
the railed students gained from their 
period of research and the important 
influence of personal problems. This 
review, however, concentrates on five 
major issues affecting research student 
failure which are, to some degree, 
within the power of institutions to 
improve: selection, student motiva- 
tion, research problems, supervision 
and examination. 

It has become almost a truism {pace 
the grant givers' over-reliance on this 
one indicator) that the class of first 
degree is a poor guide to eventual 
research success. Many students with 
firsts drift into research as the next 
natural step (a declining problem 
correlated with the real wage of 
academies) or are actively recruited by 
staff with little further examination of 
their suitability for the totally different 
task of research. Fitting the student to 
an appropriate topic appears in many 
cases of failure to be haphazard or 
non-existent. Rudd's solution to this 
problem is to require a pre-entry 
. part-time registration to allow the 


student to prepare u full research 
proposal. This would also act as 11 
selection screen and test, to a limited 
extent, the student's research poten- 
tial. Far more attention must be paid to 
the adequacy of the skills and re^’ ! 
sources (including lime) .brought to 1 
bear on the research : task- ; , : ; ■ 

Motivation is recognized' as a: key I 

problem in securing .completion.^ W 
fluently, it is treated as given and so no 
action la takon to improve motivation 
among research students. This is 
perhaps tbe most intractable yet im- 
portant problem. At its root lies the 
necessity to create a true research 
community, with students and staff 
seen as part of the same team with the 
same goal of research excellence. Joint 
facilities (including common rooms), 
seminars and social occasions are 
means to this end. The creation of a 
research ethos in the institution is vital. 
A system of reward (and punishment) 
throughout the research period with 
sub-goals, targets and deadlines must 
provide a structure within which 
motivation can flourish. Problems of 
ploughing a lone furrow can be dif- 
fused by peer support. This suggests 
the need to concentrate researen stu- 
dents and the necessity to devote 
resources to doctoral programmes. 

Research problems in the failed 
group are exacerbated by the "sink or 
swim" approach adopted by many of 
their institutions. Is it reasonable to 
expect a former undergraduate with no 
research training, work experience, 
detailed supervision or peer group 
support to produce a PhD within three 
years? A research induction course 
early on in the first year emerges as the 
minimum necessity. Rudd suggests 
that it should be examined. Ongoing 
inputs of research training, courses 
and seminars by both faculty and 
research students themselves are also 
vitally necessary, 

The quality of supervision has long 
been a source of complaint of research 
students and reliance on one academic 
now appears risky and unsatisfactory. 
Rudd proposes research supervision 
committees. The Bradford Manage- 
ment Centre solution is a monitoring 
body of six experienced supervisor*, 
designated doctoral research board 
tutors, who oversee five or six students 
outside the tutor’s own immediate area 


to draw policy recommendation* fc* 
the study. Aside from a general & j 
thni more “numeracy ,r would be ; 
good thing, they find little approach!,,! - 
unanimity among the cmployc n >3 J 
ions. Noting that models and ihcE 
or the movement from higher eduo ' 
lion to employment either reaS • 
more tutor mat ion from empfc 
than one cun expect them to provid . 
(or, in fact, 10 possess) or arc C, 
oversimplifications of the varied iS 
ily fou'»d by ‘hem, Roizcn and W 
conclude iliui rational, facl-basedU- 
ey judgements cannot he made into 
area. 

Instead, they argue for policy dm. 
sums based on “a high value-fact raikf 
safeguarded by being implemented a 
the institutional rather than the natiov 
■'ll level. Policy disasters at one edua 
lional institution would be cancelled 
by successes nf others. One shoal; 
note that this result, and the rathe 
dubious conclusion that follows, & 
the hest policy is to "muddle through * } 
in the best British manner, may in Si 
stem from the open-ended methods ol 
interviewing and analysis. Mots 
directed techniques could well han 
produced dearer patterns and diffe- 
rent (though not necessarily more 
valid) conclusions and recommend* 
lions. 

As a lecturer in the "arts" disciplux 
most often cited by the employers a 
the preferred candidate for a reduction 
in resources, 1 would have liked a 
clearer discrimination between those 
comments that referred to graduates is 
general and those pertaining to gradu 
ales from particular subject areas. 
Little mention was made of the recruit 
ment possibilities of women graduates; 
though this may have been an inadver- 
tent reflection of the altitudes of the 
interviewed. The study did seem too 
readily to equate employers' mmoaoil 
their needs. Despite these criticism], 
the study is very thoughi-provokhj 
reading for those working in higher 
education who arc at all concerned 
about the employment prospects d , 
their students. Careers advisers mufl ;j 
part ieu hirly consider Degrees for Jobs • 
essential reading. 

Robert L. Miller 

Robert L. Miller Is lecturer in sapP '» 

at Queen 's University. BelJaF 

of expertise. , ^ ore-set 

against a research chaser" 

targets. This P IO &’ lQ t he «■ 

approach gives. n2£ U KL slW^ a 
search. period, .allows ! he w 
second p&rL oftciU fpf advicu, 

m&nitorrthe oOtecHvcao^of -tbc» 
perViaorriitudent relationship. RudJij 
; findings, based oh student interview, 

. do nofallow an adequate treat ment d 
training (or probationary periods) fa ■ 
supervisors, out this is clearly an aru 
of concern. 

Fairness in PhD examinations agai 
is a contentious issue. Tlie singfr 
external examiner system (with a. 
internal examiner who is often tlx 
supervisor with a huge vested interest, 
creates a lottery if examiners differ in 
their interpretation of what consliiDW l 
a PhD. However, the main caused; 
failure is non-submission, not esfll 


ii/iniaaiuil| liui ; 

failure. The current proposals from rtj/ 
Committee of Vice Cnancellms ®*r 
Principals on appeals will go some w?f', 

e 1 


to remedy faults in the latter. The tuff b 
for non-submission is better maM£T; 
ment of the research process. f. 

In concluding, Ruad propose*'/ 
commission to review the street®*®;- 1 
research degrees in Britain. Hi's kaf . 
grandiose proposals include bflWjfc- .. .. 
search training, possibly exert* 1 * 
attempts to standardize degrees^®, 
hold standards steady (his r 
is that ' overall standards haw/ 
rising), a proposal to allow 
work to substitute for the thesK^ 
procedures to examine ejwP^j, 
and better appeals procetfu/es 
left with the view that the 
managing research, rather thay^j 
it somehow happen, was aliw "‘r 
of the failed students' 

Over all, there Is much ^ 

and many practical P r0 P°kJjdk 
book, but a look at failure 

balanced by an examination 01 ^ 

get it right. A complemenretfjjbf 

on best practice techniques -i 

welcome. Success is not an 
image of failure. 

P. J. Buckiey _ 

P. J. Buckley is 
gerial economics and c*TO- M 
University of fa 

noted doctoral program** 
ment. 




BOOKS 

Jewel of 
physics 

QED: the strange story 
of light and matter 
by Richard P. Feynman 
Princeton University Press, £13.4*1 
ISBN0691 083886 

The foundations of quantum elec- 
trodynamics (QED) - that branch of 
physics concerned with the mutual 
interaction of photons and electrons - 
were laid in the great innovatory and 
exploratory period of quantum theory 
in the late 1920s. It soon became 
apparent, however, that there was 
something wrong with QED as it was 
then understood. When applied crude- 
ly, it produced results of the right 
character to describe experiment, but 
as soon as people set out to calculate 
further refinements these additional 
terms - which should have been small 
corrections - came out as infinite. 

In its original form the theory was 
nonsense. Indeed, theoretical physi- 
cists were for sometime impotent to do 
anything about it; and it was not until 
the late 1940s that the remedy for these 
ills was discovered, when it was real- 
ized that the unwelcome infinities were 
all concentrated in two consequences 
associated respectively with the mass 
and electric charge of tltc electron. The 
observed values of these quantities 
included effects due to the electron's 
interaction with photons; and it was in 
these effects, and in these alone, that 
the infinities were located. 

It was therefore proposed that the 
theory should be made finite at a 
stroke by everywhere replacing the 
nonsensical infinite. values of mass and 
charge by their finite measured values. 
That bold step, called renormaliza- 
tion, not only replaced nonsense by 
u&ne but it also created a theory which 

^ experimental fuels 
nit trut\ remarkable accuracy. Fcvri- 
man points out that contempt »r : irv 

iSKsPSjre 

HffiSSKS 

Angeles and New York L s 
ToSTg^h^ it*®"*" 

Richard Feynman’s 
* Picturesque baSed on 

PeynmandiaoraniK h* now ca,,c d 

special and & S? P rov «* to be a 
into relativistic mi«n!° ur ? '"sight 

He has always had?2 ra fle - Id lf, eory. 

* ea j*ing phfiktis \SnS ,nter f st 

fl nd in his £ . as "eating it 
Published i n tbis C book llJ i! ner lectu res, 

Inside 
MIT 

J* of the depart- 

it. maintained contact with 

Compton, J. R. 
ner and Franfcr ^ crome Wies- 

TT 0n aU l* ave in 

en glneeri r/ 1 ’ as electrical 
Hrobosconf known a* MIT. The 

^ e ri ca Qy 1 r n 1 ilT' 0 toechanisms , 

^d a substaSt U d ****** tools 

^rk on rad!??nS moUnt of the 

ra0af an d‘ computers oHgiii- 


rl-i** ik rail-, [a If hi. iMihi,ltr;il.|v 
As with hi* wdl-kiiiiuri h-vnunut 
l •‘. litres m I'hysu 1 (imt'iitlt'd |.. f .m 
iindL-i^radii.-itc auUiL-iKv), some prior 
av-i]u:iint;iiM. with the siilijett is m-ces- 
wry if yi 111 are gning 1.. hntcfii fh.-m 
t-cynniiin s idiosviu-raiic way <.f pm- 
ting it. f-cynman likes tncinohasi/c the 
Mrangene** of quaninni theory in a 
rather “iiihc it or leave ii" style. He 
eschews interpretative questions of a 
pnilusuphital character, saying that 
because physic* is an experimental 
science Hnd the framework 


Richard Feynman 


audience. Feynman’s technique is a 
careful and skilful translation of the 
calculations into words, spoken with a 
" " ferky New York ac- 
Ithough nothing that 
" k "sics is without 


agrees well wnh experiment, it is good 
enough for us”. I don’t think that this is 
quite good enough. Wc need nut nnlv 
lo know that it works but also to 
understand it as thoroughly as we can- 

fmwtti L“ 8 pily f hat Feynman is 
S g . cxcrcisc his profound 
msighl on such questions. 

f-,r fh D r doe! i not provc enough 
for the four lectures required and the 

book ends with a quick and surprising- 

V pedestrian account of contemporary 

like 5 ab ° Ut quarks ’ 8 luons and the 


iHicuiauons into words, spoken wi 1 
characteristically perky New York 
cent. However, although nothing 1 
he writes about physics is wiU__ 
much interesting insight, I am doubtful 
u all of this book will prove as 
accessible to the layman as lie would 
have hoped. At times - particularly in 
the account of the scattering of light in 

Memories 
of Clare 


John Polkinghorne 


John Polkinghorne is honorary profes- 
sor nf theoretical physics in the Uni- 
yp/ar/v ojTA , and Vicar of lilean. His 

h^. k T t l r P tt ™ ,um W orld-' has just 
P u ^ ,s ,gl 1,1 Paperback by Pen- 


Cambridge and Clare 
by Harry Godwin 

Cnmhridge University Press, £19 5(1 
ISBN 052 1 307(>5 1 

“In piam mcnuiriuin Elizahctlia dc 
Clare." The words arc pronounced 

?w Cr loving C,, P as il P asscs 
the tabic at the unnun l commemora- 
tion of benefactors in Clare College, 
Cambridge. For MU yenrs this college, 
and others like it, have been supported 
;!- v '"to'nw loyalty and affection. One 
Nienie of Cambridge ami Clare is a 
moving affirmation of gratitude from 
one of C lare's most distinguished fel- 
lows: Sir Harry Ciodwin. But it is much 
"lore Him n that; it is a vivid record of 
me changes that have transformed 
1 ‘totonuee and its colleges since the 
end of World War II, from the legen- 
dary closed communities that survived 
Jn»m the HJih century lo the open and 
jn lorn m I societies that most colleges 
liiivc now become. 

T lie way to undent and the life-style 
™ d Cnmbridgo college is lo recollect 
that it is a secular adaptation of 
manasticism that lias only recently 
shed most of its privileges and its 
rigours. Until the late l9lh century, 
fellows had to be celibate. They lived 
(there were only about a dozen of them 
at Clare) in a light community, dining 
together each night aod meeting reg- 
ularly to conduct the affairs of die 
college. One fellow acted as tutor, 
another as bursar, another as steward, 
another looked after the garden, 
another presided over the services in 
chapel. As for the students (it is 



Sir Harry Godwin 


significant that they are officially 
“junior members"), there were of 
course poor scholars who came with 
scholarships or the support of private 
patrons, but the life-style was set by 
the more affluent students, many of 
them with a ready-made loyalty, be- 
cause their fathers and grandfathers 
had been Clare men. 

Life in college was a combination of 
case and asceticism. The- “young gent- 
lemen" were wailed upon by servants: 
breakfast brought to their rooms each 
morning and a fire Ul for them; 
purchases in the town delivered by 
messenger-boy, for il was infra dig for 
a student to carry his own parcels; 
lunch, even out In lodgings, could be 
ordered from the college kitchen and 
would be delivered by a porter, carried 
“In large deep-sided trays, insulated by 
heavy baize moths." It was compulsory 
for students to dine in hall six nights a 
week, on hard benches at heavy oak 


la Wes embellished with college silver. 

In com last li) nil ill is . *tudc in ', h;ul to 
online riiscumfi him hut would now he 
regarded as intolerable. In ;i building 
iicMiiMv-k-rigL'd to be one id (he most 
iK-aiiuful in England, the bedrooms 
were so cold in winter that ice hnd to be 
broken in the wash basin* before the 
young gentlemen could shave; there 
were m> baths or shower*, only a tin 
hip bath before the fire in the sitting 
room. The lavatories - earth clc.*cts - 
were in a row along a buck passage 
across a courtyard, three minutes’ 
walk in the open air from many of the 
rooms. 

It is a world away from modern 
Lam bridge, but a few survivors, in 
their mid -eighties or older, recollect it. 
Among these was the young Harry 
Godwin, who came from a small 
county school in Derbyshire, sup- 
ported by scholarships that brought in 
about £180 a year. It was, as he said, 
not so much "coming up” to Cam- 
bridae (the jargon for enrolling), as 
falling over a cliff” into a scene, for 
hmi. as bizarre as that of Muscovy. 
Tnis was in 1919. He was in time, just 
in time, to witness the twilight of that 
prewar way of life. With astonishing 
accuracy and with a biologist’s eye for 
dcta|l, he records in this elegant hook 
the impression it made on him: the 
comfortable coterie lie joined when he 
became a fellow; and, in a nostalgic but 
never sentimental passage, he gives n 
pen-picture of his tutor. Henry Thir- 
kHl. who dominated the college and 
won the respect and hearty devotion of 
Clare men for 40 years. 

pe book is an affirmation of grati- 
tude, not only from a “college man” to 

1 L_ CO , ?8 e ' but also from a disting- 
uished botanist to his university; or. 
Tather, to his department. For at the 
centre of the university there is practi- 
cally nothing: the strength of the place 
lies in the fact that it is essentially a 
constellation of departmental oligar- 
chies. One of these was the depart- 
ment of botany, where Harry Godwin 
served for the whole of his long career, 
culminating in the professorship and 
headship of the department. His influ- 
j D , his disc iP“te was worldwide. 
Indeed, he was one of the pioneers in 
research into the history of vegetation 
in Britain since the Ice Arc. 

Tltc second theme of the book is the 
tracing of the origin of this work, 
inspired by his academic men tot;, A.G. 
Tansley; at first painstakingly identify- 
ing plants front pollen grains preserved 
in peat, and at the end using the 
powerful technique of radio carbon 
dating. This brought international 
acclaim to Godwin and his colleagues, 
but at heart he remained the eager 
zestful young man who had to adapt 
himself to Cambridge in 1919. 

Godwin's forthright personality 
permeates the book. He had n power- 
ful mind which he used with great 
economy to master the sector of his 
discipline he hnd chosen as his own. 
Like the great Dr Johnson (whom he 
resembled in some ways), he despised 
cant, veneer, showing-off. This book is 
his Apologia. He died a few days after 
it was published. In its informal style, it 
preserves for posterity his vigorous 
and good-humoured conversation. 

Eric Ashby 

Lord Ashby is a fellow of Clare 
College, Cambridge. 


at ed there. And people of genius - 
Norbert Wiener, Marvin Minsky, 
Harold Hazen - were on the faculty. 

Furthermore, it might be argued 
beyond the fact of their coincidence 
with this department that the character 
of this academic environment contri- 
buted to this list of superlatives. We 
might expect, then, that this lavishly- 
produced and wonderfully-illustrated 
history would explain something about 
the world of engineering in which MIT 


was so influential, or at least about the 
environment of MIT in which the 
electrical engineers were so important. 
Those expectations, however, are dis- 
appointed. 

The most outstanding characteristic 
of the hundred years of electrical 
engineering since 1882 is the way jn 
which the dfscioline has chanacd direc- 


tions. During the late 19th century, the 
exciting areas of research centred 
around the telegraph, telephones, 
electric lamps, motors and generators; 
50 years later, electrostatic generators, 
stroboscopic photography, and elec- 
trochemistiy constituted the exciting 
forefront of the field; and the next 50 
years were marked by intensive mint- 



ing 

academic fields wh 


jus 

ich 


altered the de-> 


partmenf. The names associated with 
it show that it included an unusual 
number of women, Chinese, and Jews 
- and this was long before their 
presence had become common on 
American college campuses. How- 
ever, although one might suspect from 
this that electrical engineering was in 
some significant ways a catchment area 
for talented outsiders, no mention is 
made in the book, except to note that 
some of the outstanding members of 
the department were refugees from 
Nazi Germany. 

W b should also expect such a history 
to do more than chronicle and memor- 
ialize. We should I earn something 
about the relationship between the 
institution arid the Ideas and products 
generated there. We might expect to 
learn what relation this department 
had to the discipline of electricBl 
engineering as a whole, what the 
discipline was like plsewhere, and even 
something more about the history of 
engineering in the 20th century - or at 
least about related disciplines, such as 
mathematics and information science. 
Furthermore, when such a powerful 
institution was so critically involved In 
weapons development and related 
military research, some critical com- 
mentary might surely be expected. 

■ - What this book does at least provide 


is □ 


useful catalogue of the events, 

a le and products of this extraordi- 
t successful, department; an idea 
of what students as well as faculty 
members were working on at various 
times; and a chronicle of administra- 
tive changes. But a number of charac- 
teristics makes this more of an insider's 
book than it needs to be. Technicalities 
which could have been explained with- 
out too much additional effort are 
obscured by jargon. 

Most irksome, however, is the chro- 
nology at the end, In which under- 
graduate events and trivialities of pop 
culture are paired with grijnd historical 
events - for example, the beginning of 
the Fust World War - and 
monumental feats of the department 
such as when Whirlwind I, the first 
high-capacity, high-speed, reliable 
computer came on-line. That such 
things trivialize is one disappointment, 
out the authors have missed an oppor- 
tunity to explain more fully what was 
happening. 

Jonathan Liebenau 


Jonathan Liebenau is in the Business 
History Unit and teaches economic 
history and systems analysis at the 
London School of Economics, 
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Forgotten 

gentlemen 

Portraits of Early Russian Liberal*: a 
.study ofthe thought of T. N. 

Grmiuv.riiy, V. P. doth In, P. V. 
Annenkov, A. V. DruzhJniii and 
K. D. Kavelin 
by Derek O/Tord 

Cambridge University Press, £25.00 
ISBN 052 1 305500 

The victors in any revolution presum- 
ably have little time for their defeated 
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The Decision to Disarm Germany: 
British policy towards postwar 
German disarmament, 1914-1919 
by LornaS. Jafft 
Allen & Unwin, £20.00 
ISBN 004 943054 3 


disarmament. And they wen irlw ; 
to be decisive in determinlwT 
precise form of the relevant JJ- 
presented to Berlin. In paiticoK • 
was nt British insistence that (i! 
many's army was limited to lflfi 
long-term volunteers. These meal!* 
ending conscription in Germa? 
according to Dr Jaffe, “contribute l 
the very revival of militarism nui 
they were intended to prevent’ 
Ironically, the British, ns is M ■ 
known, were opposed to a Canto ' 
imwi approach on most other mZ ' 
and hence they ensured that theyiM 

I Iti • l-'r.Mtflt f>u>>nliialUi ..nt ,L 


■§ mmk ?‘^ r "T :1 Iwrcl «>f NimnaiitJv 

l UW J ft'"- What these twu 

c ds ?» h » not really f, iemMiip in 
letters as the subtitle describe*, it th.it 
EUROPEAN “ *° . sa y friendship emuhned 

QTIIDIFS through letters, but the epiMnlaiv 

H — rali-oiu of a genuine friendship fulhf. 

‘? d only un those relatively rare ut.cn- 
n Sl ° nS Wl ? en Flaubcrt mid Turgenev 

H Y C timiPe managed to synchronize their imwe- 

\±j A KrM. M.CM* men*? **> as to meet in Paris, at George 

Sands house at Nohant, and at 
O Fluubcrt's house at Crnissct. 

■T V It W 3 . As for ‘‘fcwuwe, in these letters as 

,d ntany others Flaubert crumbles: 

Frtendshln u° Ut * hc , amount he had to do, 

laubert and Turgenev, a Friend nip about other people's incomprchcn- 

!i Letters: the complete sion, about his own boredom, particu- 

orrespondence jarly with Bouvard et Pecudm. 

dlted and translated by Barbara Turgenev is clearly the more tolerant 

ipflumont °. ,hc two .» and even admits on occa- 

Si™- Press rig 00 s,on 1° enjoying himself when he can 



Filbert’s friendship with Turgenev another title . ‘Sentimental Education* 
iasioil from 1 863 to the end of hisTife in is wrong ; Flaubert’s delight in 

jo KfJ Over those 17 years, which saw Turgenev s Neschastnaya-. “You simp- 

ihe writing of L* Education sen- ly amaze me! Such things defy analy- 

rim.j.Mb Trots Conus, La Tentation sts ; or his presumably sincere plaii- 

de 'iaini-Antoine and Bouvard el tude on reading King Lear of the 

P&uchet the two novelists exchanged Steppes: ‘ This story, like all good 

some 240 items of correspondence, all books, gains from a second reading", 

of which have been previously pub- But by and large neither of these two 

lished in various places, but which are great men uses their mutual corrcs- 

broudit together here for the first pondencc to sermonize or to argue 

,j mc 6 verv much about literature; partly, one 

By far the largest number of the feels, because they know they would 

items arc short notes to arrange meet- disagree on fundamental issues such as 

inas to beg for a rendezvous or. more the social role of art, and partly 

characteristically from the elusive because both urc mature writers con- 

Turgcncv to apologise for n change of cerncd not with credos but with writing 

travel olans. Such notes harp on the on the one hand and the messy bits of 

. . • . . r : - l< F a An t lift nthi'r Thn OtirfnmnrtrlAii.iA 
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Kaiser Bill's shade must surely be the I’rotielt eventually got the 
chortling with sntisfnciion ns ucuilcinie nil worlds. Above ull, Lloyd G&*, 

historians now appear to lie queuing was able, in cooperation with fi< 


A view of Vienna from 1821, showing the Karlskirche und the 
Polytechnic School, with the River Wien in the foreground. The 
picture is taken from Schubert and his Vienna by Charles Osborne 
(Weidcnfeld & Nicholson, £14.95), 


ably have little time for their defeated 
opponents, even those whom they 
cannot actually pur to death. Ideologi- 
cally all five of these "early Russian 
liberals 1 ’ have suffered the equivalent 
of death in terms of Soviet priorities. 
They have occupied footnotes in his- 
tories and have even on occasion 
received (he grudging accolndc of a 
lenmed article, but for the greater p3rt 
their works have remained unpub- 
lished and unread and their reputa- 
tions have perished. Dr Derek Of Ford 
of the Department of Russian at the 
. University of Bristol has noted this, us 
he calls it, “large lacuna" in our 
present knowledge of intellectual life 
in mid- 19th-century Russia and has set 
about rectifying it. He fins done so with 
skill, elegance and good judgement 
and has consequently ntuue an out- 
standing ciHitrihurioiito Russian intel- 
lectual history. 

“Liberalism" is one of those terms 
which cun readily enough be mulct - 
stood in it context of English political 
history. In Hhli-cemury Russia its 
meaning suggested a vague combina- 
tion of pro -western attitudes, gradual- 
ist reformism, individualism, a readi- 
ness to tolerate opposed views, a 
generalized belief in the virtues or free 
trade and a not very assured conviction . 
that the enlightened “liberal" might ’ 
contribute positively to the betterment 
of society. No doctrinal political views 


accompanied 


combination 


pious hopes , nor was there any attempt 
to achieve any kind of political orga- 
nization. Without any fonim for such 
things, liberalism achieved no real 
political status in Russia until after 


r 1905. Consequently, the description 
“early Russian liberals" when applied 
to the five personalities portrayed here 
must he regarded simply as convenient 
labelling. Each of them made a valu- 
able individual contribution to that 
protracted civilizing process which in- 
volved all the best Russian minds of 
the Iasi century, but collectively, or in 
terms of group influence, they can 
hardly be said to have played a mnjor 
role. Historians, literary critics, 
memoirists, they were not original 
creative artists, rior were they original 
thinkers, strictly speaking. They were 
amiable, cultured personalities, not- 
ably Anglophile in bias and sober in 
their views, and like the 1 Qth-ceiitury 
English gentleman they went out of 
fashion along with the top hat and the 
brougham. 

Granovsky's advocacy of respect for 
law as one of the guarantees of person- 
al liberty led him also to respect, in a 
paradoxical spirit, the traffic r.s of his- 
tory, like Charlemagne :md Peter the 
Great. His i me re si in the role of 
Christianity in western European civi- 
lization mndc him both a supporter of 
the ideal of chivalry and a man of 
chivalrous personal standards wltlch 
brought him into conflict with the 
often Immoderate views and standards 
of such famous contemporaries as 
Belinsky and Herzen. The most tragic 
disservice to his memory was probably 
done by Dostoevsky in the clownish 
portrayal of him as Stepan Trofimo- 
vich in The Possessed. Botkin and 
Annenkov, influential members 
though they were of literary circles, 
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Technological change: The tripartite 
response, 1982-85 

This volume brings together in-depth studies on how employment might change 
In the future, on the major provisions of leading collective agreements, and on 
the active steps taken by both employers' and workers’ organisations to offset 
the negative impact of technology on the labour force and to provide a safe work 
environment. National and International perspective is given to the key issues 
treated in each chapter, with reports on particular countries being followed by 
more general international reports. 3 

i . ISBN 92-2-105162-5 £[() 

The trade union situation and industrial 
relations in Yugoslavia 

This study, one of a scries aimed at creating a belter understanding of the 

situation in European countries in this field, examines the j 

practices of the Vhgoslav self-management iSKBdftaM mESS! 

tralisatlon and the active participation of the pwdc in 

study covers the historical bndegruund, the anoli«Sian of ^ ' 8 ' 

system in terms both of trade unfon org^haS "S 

determination, public and aodalttrvKts and?isputes s^tement^ 1 ™ C ° me 
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Imvc less claim to nur intention than 
docs Druzhinin, given a most sym- 
pathetic and balanced rehabilitation 
ncre by Dr Offord. His literary critic- 
ism was valuable not only for its lack of 
a social dimension but also for its 
dispassionate manner, politically con- 
servative though it may nave been, and 
its readiness to acknowledge the prior- 
ity of aesthetic values. 

‘ Kavelin’s was probably the reputa- 
tion most in need of refurbishment 
because he was regarded by bis con- 
temporaries us the most representative 
Russian western-orientated liberal 
thinker of his lime. His su-ealled clan 
(henry of Russian history which 
emphasized (he role of kinship in early 
Russian .society was a product of his 
belief that Russians were essentially a 
European people, hut the central ideal 
of his thinking, the concern with the 
principle ol personality and individual 
liberty, becume compromised and 
almost forfeited bv his insistence 
(shared by other Russian liberals) 
upon the need for strung government 
und maintenance of the status quo. 

In a thoughtful and perceptive con- 
clusion, Dr Offord provides un admir- 
able summary of the liberal dilemma 
faced by .all^ five men and,, wifhout „ 
suggesting precisely where each may 
have failed, indicates that theirs may 
be best considered as a tragedy of late 
arrival on the European liberal scene 
at ft moment when more radical, 
socialist forces were ready to challenge 
and defeat them. 

Richard Freeb orn 

Richard Freeborn is professor of Rus- 
sian language and literature til tlte 
School of Slavonic and East European 
Studies, University of London. 

Inner 

circles 

Georg Lukica and HI* Generation 
1910-1918 

by Mary. Gluck „ 

Harvard University Press, £21.-5 
ISBN 0674 34865 6 

From the autumn of 1915 through the 
early 1930s a small group of Hungarian 
intellectuals and artists regularly 
gathered on Sunday afternoons, first in 
Budapest and later in Vienna, to 
discuss "important ideas". At the cen- 
tre of what has come to be known as 
the Sunday Circle or Lukdcs’s Circle in 
die reminiscences of its participants 
was the Marxist philosopher Georg 
LukAcs, who appears In tne pages or 
Mary Gluck’s study primarily in his 
pre-Marxist persona as an alienated, 
middle-class intellectual experimental- 
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Mary Gluck’s study primarily in his 
pre-Marxist persona as an alienated, 
middle-class intellectual experimental- 
ly searching after a new vision of 
culture. That search was common to all 
the members of the Sunday Circle; 
other talented members included the 
future sociologist Karl Mannheim, the 
future art historians Arnold Hauser 
Charles de Tolnay and Antal Frigyes 
(the Hogarth scholar), and the poet 
Btfa Balfizs, a close friend both of 
Lukdcs and of Zoltdn Kodaly and Bdla 
Bartdk. 

Mary Gluck's “group portrait with 
philosopher" mcety places the young 
Lukdcs s romantic anticapitalism with- 
in the common fate of the generation 
to which he belonged. The men and 
women of the Sunday Circle were for 
the most part drawn from the ranks of 
me assimilated Jewish middle classes; 


historians now appear to be queuing 
up to endorse his judgement l hut 
British statesmen of his era were no 
better than noodles who rarely IukI a 
lucid interval. Eurticr this year Dr 
Keith Wilson published The Policy of 
the Entente in which he sought to 
establish that the British foreign-poli- 
cy-making elite hut I pursued the 
appeasement of Russia to such un 
absurd extent that they were willing in 
1914 to engage in mi all-out wm with a 
Germany tncy helieved to be essential- 
ly benign. Now Lorna S. Jaffe has 

E reduced a study (bused on her Yule 
Iniversity doctoral dissertation) sug- 
gesting that British policy towards 
Germany was as myopic and perverse 
at the end no less than at the beginning 
of the First World War. 

Dr Jaffe focuses on a hitherto- 
neglected feature of British policy, 
that relating to enforced German dis- 
armament. Her thesis is that David 
Lloyd George und bis colleagues, after 
much vuciTlation, settled for an 
approach bused on little more thnn 
wishful thinking. The iden of subject- 
ing postwar Germany to permanent 
limitations on its armaments and 
armed furccs was not something to 
which the British government gave 
serious attention during the course of 
the wnr itself. On the contrary, most 
British policy-makers seem to have 
assumed that a strong postwar Ger- 
many was unavoidable. And, accord- 
ing to Dr Jaffe, some in Whitehall 
during the last year of the war were 
even “considering the possibility of 
strengthening the Germun army us a 
bulwark against Bolshevism”. 

An apparent reversal in policy 
'occurred? however, during the im- 
mediate pre-Armistice deliberations 
when British leaders demanded un- 
ilateral measures of German disarma- 
ment as a precondition for agreeing to 
any armistice. But Dr Jaffe believes 
that at this stage “their goal was not to 
destroy Germany’s long-term military 
potential but to deprive the German 
army of its immediate fighting 
capacity’’. 

Only during the Paris Peace Confer- • 
cncc of 1919 did the British raw « ' 
in effect advocate*, .of ’V 

approach to ..the , matter 9* , ,9°^“ 

thev were products of late 19th-cen- 
tury liberalism, which their parents 
combined with an unequivocal Hunga- 
rian nationalism. In an age of growing 
antisemitism and intransigent con- 
servative nationalism neither the Juda- 
ism nor the liberalism nor the national- 
ism of their parents could serve as 
adequate moral and intellectual guide- 
lines for the younger generation. 
Socially placed as they were, the 
members of the Sunday Circle were 
particularly vulnerable to marginaliza- 
tion and social dislocation: and in 
retrospect, it is their social marginal- 
ity, Gluck argues, in a nation itself on 
the margins of European culture, 
which looks to be the determining 
influence in the choice of their later 
cultural and intellectual paths. 

According to Gluck, one consequ- 
ence of this margmality was the gener- 
al interest taken by nearly all the 
members of the group in aesthetic 
modernism. The sort or cultural radi- 
calism implied by modernism was 
congenial to them precisely because it 
represented the idea of an “inner 
revolution" which stood apart from 
and beyond external power rela- 
tionships in the soda] and political 
world. It is no accident, then, that the 
themes of solitude and isolation 
together with the employment of the 
religious language of salvation and 
redemption snould play, despite their 
atheism, so large a part in the writings 
of the Sunday Circle. Somewhat later, 
Karl Mannheim would reverse the 
implications of marginaJity in his 
famous concept of the “freefloating, 
unattached intellectual ’’ where social 
dislocation suddenly becomes a condi- 
tion for objectivity and insight into 
society and history. 

While Gluck's study would have 
been much improved by providing the 


Americans, to frustrate French pla 
lor creating a separate state in & 
Kliincliiml. Thus Germany waiev Q 
tually destined to return totheranhd 
the great powers. But when it didsoi 
was inevitably ns an embittered adit 
sary obsessed by the humiliation rtp 
seated by the discriminatory aspectu 
the Versailles Treaty (among wl^ 
(he disarmament clauses were pankt- 
larly resented). 

Dr Jaffe’s unflattering explanaim 
of this fatal inconsistency w British 
policy which the approach to Genus 
disarmament in 1919 represented i 
that Lloyd George saw tne issue pri- 
marily in terms of domestic BrM 
considerations. One of these arose 
from pledges, made during the Gener- 
al Election of December 1918, toend 
British conscription. Lloyd George 
seems to have believed that a login! . 
corollary was to seek to impose i 
similar policy on Germany - even . 
though he knew that France would ; 
undoubtedly retain conscription. But 
even more important was the untimely 
emergence of woolly idealism in i ; 
powerful section of the imperial war ! 
cabinet . This idealism took tne fonnol j 
expecting that genera] disarmament 
would rapidly follow the war to end 
wars, Lloyd ' George apparently de- 
cided to appease this constituency ■ 
his conduct in the Paris Peace Confer- . 
encc by arguing that measures of 
enforced unilateral German disarma- 
ment would be merely o preludett* 
universal development. W*. 
strategic considerations of 
realistic character appear to havew 
left out of account. - , 

Dr Jaffa's coridudfng wnteneg* • * I 
conies as no surprise: j 

makers’ failure j#sed ' 

assumptions bfif* l«nur«ueidb drtC 1 
their policy led Wicm tc i pursu &uW . 

of action *** 

penn stability un d P**L lVC '\ 

were determined to 

David pd rlfait . ^ 

fntenUtflQhal history at the Open U+, 
yersity. 1 


concept of marginality with a dost , 
analysis, none the less it is an intriguin) 
story she tells. Artfully weaving nans- 
tive and critical analysis, she reveals 
both the psychological reality and , 
theoretical contours of the Suadrt 
Circle’s world. In her two centre : 
chapters she traces first the group, 1 ■ 
retreat from aestheticism, art for . 
sake, which was most vivid in i bt* ■ 
eventual rejection of impressionr® J 
and then the attempt, represented J| { . 
Lu kies’s unfinished ‘ , Heldelbefgft 1, ’ , 
losophy of Art and Aesthetics . w / 
build anew metaphysics. WhatLu*» . 
was attempting there, and wbal ® 
group was searching after, Is W I 
captured, however obliquely, * j 
Luk&cs's own summary of Georg ^ l 
fuel’s historical position: “He 
Manet of philosophy who hasooi.™ * [;■ 
been followed by a Cdzanne.” . 

One of the real pleasures of Gr ' 

work is the use she makes qftfl 
unavailable documents, and inpl* 
lar her numerous quotations 1 

Baldzs’s diaries. It is one of : 

entries, commenting on the 
of the First World war, which 
best explains not only i-uk^.lLy, 
to become the Cezanne of pl^Q < 
but equally the historical , 
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Exchange 
of views 

Fiaubert and Turgenev, a Friendship 
in Letters: the complete 
correspondence 

edited and translated by Barbara 
Beaumont 

Athlone Press, £18.00 

ISBN 0485 11277 9 

Flaubert’s friendship with Tmgenev 
lasted from 1 863 to the end of hisTife jn 
issf). Over those 17 years, which saw 
the writing of L Education sen- 
timentale, Trois Contes, La Tentation 
de Saint- Antoine and Bouvard et 
Pfcuchet the two novelists exchanged 
some 240 items of correspondence, all 
of which have been previously pub- 
lished in various places, but which are 
brought together here for the first 
time. , . . 

By far the largest number of the 
items arc short notes to arrange meet- 
ings, to beg for a rendezvous or. more 
characteristically from the elusive 
Turgenev, to apologise for n change of 
travel plans. Such nates harp on the 
habitual themes of two middle-aged 
misanthropes - gout, the weather, 
tedium vttae, money worries, the 
idiocies of politics, wars and “Other 
People” - and the usual niceties of 
distant marks of esteem - thank-you 
letters for boxes of salmon and enviar, 
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such long periods ^ ave tac ^ed 

European and moat surveys of 


time developments in Russia are given 
adequate attention and their import- 
ance for the rest of the continent is also 
demonstrated. Equally laudable is his 
Atlantic perspective: America’s cen- 
tral importance for European history 
during the (8st two centuries is made 
clear. Indeed, his central theme is the 
way in which the rivalries of the great 
powers have given way during the 20th 
century to the dominance or the two 
superpowers. 

This is a survey of international 
relations and domestic political de- 
velopments. Attention is concentrated 
on the major states: Britain, France, 
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life on the other. The correspondence 
is thus more interesting for tne light it 
sheds on Flaubert's life than for nny 
addition it makes to our understanding 
of his literary attitudes or practices. 

One topic which the letters chart 
interestingly is the standing of Emile 
Zoln, who was read in Russia in the 
1870s wt least as widely ns in France. 
Flaubert is “completely dazed” by La 
Conqufte de Plussans in (874 ; 
Turgenev has “arranged things for him 
for the future" in Russia. Botli think of 
him ut this stage as a badly-treated. 

f iromising newcomer: “Times nrc hard 
or the Muses”, grumbles Flaubert in 
eiuiiiivriuii with Zola’s lack of press 
reviews. Uni Turgenev’s 'Mixing wus 
so effect i ve that by 1875 Zola's stund- 
mg in Russia was such Hint one of his 
articles in Vivstnik Kvrapi should be 
enough, by Turgenev's reckoning, to 
'get Ithe (iouconrts'j novels trans- 
lated' . However, Zulu's first indisput- 
able masterpiece, L'Assomtnoir, 
offended Flaubert when lie road the 
first chapters in 1876. and lie mndc 
•mother one of his monuinouinl mis- 
judgements in a Idler to Turgenev: “I 
think [Zulu] is scuppering himself . . . 
The rending public . . . will turn away 
and never return." Tiirgcncv also is 
“not much taken with it . . . it's heavy 
going and there is too much stirring of 
chamber pots In it". 


Turgenev 

From this point on references to 
Zola become frequent and awkward: 
Flaubert’s distaste is mixed with envy 
and contempt. Turgenev’s distance is 
mixed with acknowledgement of the 
younger novelist’s power, in Russia 
especially. But these are not firmly 
fixed attitudes: Turgenev finds Nana 
"perfectly boring . . . insipid por- 
n(lge\ whereas Flaubert thinks the 
Russian Is "a bit hard on it. There are 
some fine things, superb cries of 
passion . . .". 

Barbara Beaumont’s edition of 
these letters would have no doubt hud 
a wider public had it appeared in 
French. Since it appears in translation, 
some of the expected scholarly appar- 
atus (such as indications of the location 
of the mss and previous publications of ] 
each of the letters) has been dropped, 
ami the elucidatory notes arc not 
particularly extensive. It is also unfor- 
tunately marred by numerous mis- 

K i. But the greatest failing of this 
is nut just to offer dull and jagged 
translations of lively originals, but to 
fail to inform the English render 
(except by way of un entirely unspeci- 
fic acknowledgment in the preface) 
that tui fewer thuii eleven of Flaubert's 
longer und more interesting letters to 
Turgenev ns well as two of Turgenev’s 
rephos, hnve already been rendered 
mostcrftilly info fluent nnd colourful 
English bv Francis Stcegmullcr, in The 
Letters of Gustave Flaubert 1 857- J 880 
(1982). The non-specialist would do 
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Marxism and the French Left 

Studies on Labour and Politics in France 1830-1981 

Tony Judt 

in this new collection of studies the author argues that the recent developments 
in French politics— Uio rise of the Socialist party, the decline ol the 
Communists, the loss ol faith in marxism— must be understood in the context 
of the broader history ol the labour and socialist movements In France since the 
early nineteenth century. 

0 19 821929 6, Claiendon Piess £26.00 

Regions In the European Community 

Edited by Michael Keating and Harry Jones 

Drawing on the experience of five member states of the EEC and the four parts 

01 the UK, this book examines how regional interests are accommodated In the 
European Community. Also asks whether supranational integration within the 
Community has paradoxically reinforced the power of national governments 
within member states and examines the problems of Implementing Community 
policies through regional Institutions. 

0 19 827476 9, Clarendon Press £22.60 

Politics and PoUcy in the European Community 

Stephen George 

Examines the institutions and theory of the Community, the economic and 
political environment of current policy, and the substance and conduct of 
individual policy areas. 

019 876164 3 £17.60 

0 19 876165 1, paperback C6.95 

Politics in the Communist World 

Leslie Holmes 

Analyses communist theory briefly, and then compares it with the differing 
practice of more than twenty slates under communist government. No othor 
introduction to the subject provides such comprehensive coverage of either the 
major themes or the range of countries and systems considered. 

0 19 876146 5 £25.00 

0 19 876147 3, paperback £9.96 

The Future of Social Democracy 

William Paterson and Alastair Thomas 

Focuses on the impact of contemporary challenges to the major social- 
democratic parties of Western Europe. The authors explore such issues as the 
widespread tensions between leaders and party members, attitudes to end 
policies on nuclear weapons, NATO pressure to increase military expenditure, 
problems of income redistribution and social welfare, and the Implications for 
the future of the changing social composition of the parties’ members. 
019876169 4 £20.00 

0 19 876168 6, paperback £7.95 


edition of Flaubert's correspondence 
appears. 

David Bellos 

David Bellos has recently been 
appointed professor of French at the 
University of Manchester. 


rest of the world. 

Dr Dukes’s narrative will be valued 
principally for its clarity, remarkable 
comprehensiveness and unfailing good 
sense. It is stronger on events than on 
ideas; the sections on liberalism, 
socialism and nationalism are rather 
perfunctory. In what Is a relatively 
long book, some attention might have 
been given to the contrasting views of 
historians and to the debates between 
them: the reader of the sections on the 
origins of the First World War, for 
example, would not be aware that this 
hBd been the subject of lively con- 
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Germany, Russia and the USA. Dr 
Dukes is in the Rankean tradition, 
believing that Europe’s history Is the 
history of the great powers: there is 
little, as the author frankly admits, on 
intellectual, cultural, social or econo- 
mic developments. The book s overall 
framework is familiar and convention- 
al. Europe's hegemony was essentially 
political. It was prepared by develop- 
ments before 1789, established in the 
19th century and lost in the 20tn, 
particularly after 1945. 

In one sense Dr Dukes has been 
remarkably unlucky in his timing, hus 
book has been published just as Dr 
Roberts’s television series on the 
Triumph of the West has mounted an 
important challenge to this wewo* 
Europe's rise and particularly its fail- 
A broader approach, which saw Euro- 
pean influence in less exclusively poli- 
tical terms, might haw led Dr Dukes 
to take a more optimistic .^® w 
developments since 1914.-11 
have led him to explore the economic 
and cultural dominance which foe 
continent came to exerefse over tne 


narrative has the effect of squeezing 
out much iu the way of extended 
analysis or considered explanation. 
Any survey which ranges so widely 
inevitably will contain a fair number of 
debatable judgements and outright 
errors, but here these threaten to reach 
unacceptable proportions. Some of the 
mistakes are startling, notably the 
confusion on page 408 between the 
purge of the storm troopers in the 
‘‘Night of the Long Knives" (June 
1934) and the massacre of Jews on 
Kristallnocht (November 1938). But 
such errors can be corrected in the 
future editions which this book will 
require. 

Despite some drawbacks, then, Dr 
Dukes’s survey will have a long and 
honourable life. It provides a valuable, 
though distinctly traditional, introduc- 
tion to more sophisticated studies. . 

H. M. Scott 

Dr Scott Is lecturer in modern history at 
the University of St Andrews. 
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by l.upede Vega 

I run. slated and edited by Alan S. 

True bl nod and Edwin Honlg 
Harvard University Press, £27.25 
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Lone de Vegn was a tireless lover us 
weir as a tireless writer, and with liim 
life often became literature. This was 
especially true of his first great love 
affair with Elena Osorio, a young 
married actress. Recalled in various 
works over the years, this episode of 
his early twenties found its fullest 
N (entry re-creation only ill La 
Doruren. puhh’shed in lfi32 when Lope 
was seventy. The situation is sugges* 
live in human terms, particularly with 
a writer who was not stopped even by 
ordination its a priest at 52 from 
entering ujxin another passionate 
afhiir with u married woman soon 
afterwards. 

But dosniie Lope's Immense literary 
prestige. La Dorotea ran to only three 
editions in its own century. Modern 
critical interest has been" prompted 
especially by the I9IJ edition of AmtSr- 
ico Castro and the impressively anno- 
tated 1 95K version by Edwin S. Murhy. 
Alan TrueWood, iomt translator of the 
present edition (the first in English) is 
uurhor of the w eightiest single study of 


tin-, work so far. After seven ycais on 
their lash i he translator) remain con- 
vinced dial tins is "a iiiuMcrwork". An 
interesting 2 7- page "ecinvcrsation hc- 

■ tween the trandnlnrs" about it con- 
clinics with lid win lining's reflection 
that “perhaps l.n Durova will find its 
place .somewhere near Don Qitiuw in 

■ literary histnrv". 

TIic'li) vers in l.a Donat’d seek to live 
in the tamml'iil Init illusory world of 
1 Mil -century love poetry, endlessly 
Miking in terms of Fetrarchistie and 
NcopLnomc iileali/atiun. frequently 
voicing their feelings in verse. Rut 
reality - society with its practical 
problems, material considerations, 
and self-interest - breaks in. As True- 
blood nuts it, Lope "wants the reader 
to see Item self-destructive it is to view 
life in purely literary terms”. Yet the 
lovers, for all their weakness, arc 
presented with understanding and 
sympathy: a sense of their private 
experience is conveyed us they self- 
consciously try to discover themselves 
and uiricLilnic wliut is happening to 
them. 

Rut if that is the vision, how is it 
presented'. 1 The work is east in quasi- 
dr am. a lie form, with evident debts to 
La Celestina, extending a very slight 
action over five acts. Lone delights in 
Idling his characters talk. Their con- 
versations arc often rambling mid 
notably bookish, with endless para- 
ding of humanistic learning as people 
(both below and above-stairs) cite 
Plato, Aristotle, Fie inn, Lciin Hchrco, 
and the rest. One finds play on the 
syllogistic arguments of the School- 
men. discussion of astrology and provi- 
dence, and h long digression on the 
contemporary ante ratio fashion of 
Spanish verse. Apart from (ending to 
undermine the effect of the fictional 
re- creation ofautobiographical experi- 
ence, all this makes considerable de- 
mands on the reader. 

The translators faced more severe 
demands. The prose text, full of word- 


play, ranges from the subtle refine- 
ments of the language of courtly love 
to the earthy colloquialism and allu- 
sivencss of popular proverbs, which 
abound. The verse interludes include 
sonic of Lope's best poetry. Both 
TtucNoikI and Hnnig are experienced 
translators from Spanish, and renders 
can he grateful for the evident care and 
skill which have gone into the task of 
capturing the complex play nf words, 
ideas and styles of the present work. 
Inevitably there is some loss of liveli- 
ness and" variety of effect; mercurial 
word-play won't always be caught; 
those many proverbs frequently prove 
an intractable problem; and the verse 
renderings nf the poems, though often 
admirably deft, do sometimes falter in 
rhythm and tone. But it is all a 
formidably difficult undertaking. 

What is ro be regretted is that the 
annotation of the texr, while generally 
elucidating detailed points of classical 
allusion, leaves other - sometimes 
more immediately relevant and sub- 
siumial - things without comment. 
(Gerarda’s remark: “I don't know who 
said it. Eiiher Cicero or the Bishop of 
Mnndnnedu” would be mure intelligi- 
ble with a reference to Antonio de 
Guevara. 16th-century Spanish bishop 
and celebrated prose stylist.) Users of 
this translation arc likely to need much 
more help than they get with the whole 
lengthy section on cidtcrano poetry ir 
they arc to grasp adequately whai is 
going on; more help loo, very prob- 
ably, with syllogistic argument, or the 
satirical contemporary references and 
poetic affiliations. This is disappoint- 
ing when so much has gone into putting 
this work within reach of the modern 
English-speaking reader, and in such 
admirably produced book-form. 

Ronald Truman 

Ronald Truman is a fellow of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 
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Petrarch 

by Nicholas Mann 

Oxford University Press, £7.95 and 

£1.95 

ISBN 0 19 2876 10 4 and 28 7609 0 

As its title implies, Dr Mann's book is 
about a poet rather than the poetry he 
wrote. Hence, although it includes 
twelve lucid pages on the themes of 
Petrarch’s Canzonlere (which consti- 
tutes an exiguous proportion of his 
. surviving works), the reader wishing to 
uneanh the roots of European Pct- 
rarchism must delve elsewhere. 
Moreover, the book does not attempt 
to give a chronological account of 
Petrarch's life or to cover all the 
elements of which such an account 
might consist. Rather than a biography 
it is b character-study, conducted by 
viewing the poet's life through a series 
of different prisms, focusing succes- 
sively on major interests he pursued - 
especially scholarship, poetry, moral- 
ity, and religion. 

Petrarch wrote obsessively about 
himself, particularly in his hundreds of 
letters and in notes he made in his 
books. Predictably, this makes the 
scholar's task delicate rather than 
simple. One of the leitmotifs of Dr 
Mann's “Past Masters” study is the 
interweaving of life and literature that 
Petrarch self-con sdously effected, 
conceiving of his own life as a work of 
art. The nuthor gives plenty of atten- 
tion to Petrarch’s own “past masters” 
(principally Virgil, Cicero, and Augus- 
tine), in connection with whom his 
pioneering philological activity was “as 
total an involvement with the past as 
was possible in his day”; nnil he 
in Petrarch ‘ ? a jealously 
pc himself 


according to his aspiriuimi!. regardless 
of what onlookers might perceive him 
to be”. It might seem disappointing 
that he should then deem it “hardly 
fruitful to attempt to separate some 
notional kernel of fact from the ubi- 
quitous shell of fiction 1 ' , but he sue-, 
cessfully parries the potential charge of 
under-interpreting by pointing out that 
fiction does not necessarily betoken 
untruth (being ratheT an artful 
arrangement of the truth), and that 
Petrarch was a keen seeker after truth 
(of which, however, there is no single 
authoritative version). 

In any case , we are offered plenty of 
interpretation of the literary image 
which PetraTch deliberately projected. 
Doubt is cast on the existence of 
Laura, the ascent of -Mont Ventoux, 
and even the coronation with laurels 
on the Capitollne in Rome, the pur- 
pose of this being to emphasize that the 
real substance of such figures and 
events is theiT role in the literary 
works. A number of the more impor- 
tant of these (almost all of them in 
Latin) are sensitively if briefly ex- 
amined in the course of the study. 
Particularly interesting among such 
discussions is that oT De remediis 
utriusque fortune, the nearest he came 
to a systematic statement of moral 
philosophy ", in which “the unifying 
theme is recognizably stoic”. 

Although ur Mann's view of his 
subicct as a “committed intellec- 
tual . . . vitally involved in tlic active 
life of the present" is perhaps exagger- 
ated, there is very little to quibble with 
in his refreshing picture of Petrarch. 
His vast knowledge, his soundness of 
judgement, and his elegance of synth- 
esis make this a most absorbing intro- 
duction to the figure whom mnny have 
seen as the first modem man. 
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The Vatican and Italian Fascism 1929- 
32: a study In conflict 
by John F. Pollard 
Cambridge University Press, £22.5D 
ISBN 0521 26H7Q2 

On February LI, 1929 the Lutcran 
Agreements between the Holy See and 
the Italian state were signed. The 
treaty recognized the Vatican City ns 
the territorial expression of the Holy 
See's sovereign status while compen- 
sating the See for the loss of the Pupal 
States in 1870; and established the very 
special status of the Catholic Church 
under Italian public law. 

On various accounts this was a very 
significant historical act. The “Roman 

J iuestion” was definitively closed. The 
ascist regime registered, so far as 
international opinion was concerned, 
its biggest success to date. Though 
hardly anybody could anticipate this, 
the premises were laid for the domi- 
nant role to be played in Italian 
politics, after the demise of fascism, by 
Christian democracy. Yet. paradox- 
ically, as far as the two parties to the 
agreements were concerned, that date 
marked the beginning of a period of 
fairly sustained and bitter conflict, 
which was to last over two years and 
half, and to be followed only by an 
uneasy mutual accommodation , 
broken again by renewed tension be- 
fore the 1930s were over. 

Jnhn F. Pollard's book provides n 
compact yet comprehensive narrative 
of this story, and a lucid, plausible 
account of the attendant paradox. It 
traces the background of the agree- 
ments and carefully reconstructs from 
the available primary sources (which 
mi fortunately do not comprise the 
holdings of the Vatican Archives) the 
circumstances (proximate and renuuc) 
under which they were negotiated and 
finalized. Pollard also traces the re- 
sidue of questions that were left unset- 
tled, and identifies the pressures which 
led each of the two principals (Mussoli- 
ni and Pope Plus XI) to assert the 
validity of his own interpretation of the 
agreements. 

Essentially, Mussolini thought that 
by signing the agreements he had 
acquired an Inexhaustible fund of good 
will with the Holy Sec, to be drawn 
upon at his own discretion whenever 
he needed assistance with (or acquiesc- 
ence in) his own internal and Interna- 
tional policies. Being, keen to rep(Jr 
the damage the ngfeimferiti had- dime 
tp the jpocho lmagc of fascism, he 
allowed two newly chosen top col- 
laborators. . Guiriati - and Scorza. to 
reassert fascist totalitarian ambitions 
by bullying the Catholics a bit, espe- 
cially on the question of the organiza- 
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John C. Barnes is head of the depart- 
ment of Italian at the University of 
Aberdeen. 
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A Search for Commitment : the llieuire 
of Armand Salacrou 
by David Looseley 
University of Exeter, £12.00 
ISBN 0 85989 286 7 
French Theatre 1918-1939 
by Bettina L. Knapp 
Macmillan ,£ 15 .00 and £4.95 
ISBN 0 333 37258 1 and 37259 X 

Armand Salacrou’s career as a com- 
mercial dramatist was almost too suc- 
cessful. Throughout the 1930s, 40s and 
50s (with the exception of the war 
yenrs) few seasons passed without 
successful performances of at least one 
of his plays. Immediately after the war 
he was especially popular as a result of 
his Resistance activites; his Les Nuits 
de la Col&rc had a huge success at 
Jean-Louis bammlt’s theatre in 1946 
and was chosen by Giorgio Strehler to 
open the Piccolo Team in Milan the 
following year. Yet outside France and 
Italy Macro 111 status remains, in 

■ L ^ scle y s words - “distinctly 
minor . What is the reason for his 
obstinate refusal to rise in the interna- 
lonal ratings? Dr Looseley attempts 
'“2 er question by means of a 
detailed ^ chronological account of 
Salacrou s i life and work, with emph- 
aBJ? placed upon thematic and auto- 
taopaphical concerns, though some 
attcmron Is also paid to dramatic 
technique and history of, performance. 


His study reveals Salacrou to be 
much more wide-ranging in his in- 
terests and preoccupations than is 
commonly acknowledged. Indeed, this 
was Salacrou’s main limitation; he was 
a magpie who stole from every major 
current of European thought. From 
Nietzsche to Sartre and from Pirandel- 
lo to Brecht, Salacrou maintained 
close contact with the intellectual and 
theatrical trends of his century, bor- 
rowing from all. yet never quite suc- 
ceeding In achieving an original synth- 
esis. His failure to achieve real distinc- 
tion as a thinker was matched by a lack 
of boldness in his experiments wkh 
dramatic form. Dr Looseley records 
that for much of the period 1929-33 
Salacrou was in contact with Michel 
Saint-Denis and the Cotnpagnie des 
Quinze, who performed La Vie en 
Rose in 1931. But says Dr Looseley, 
“Salacrou soon rejected the extremes 
of Saint-Denis's thcatricalism”. Ii is 
incorrect to describe Saint-Denis’s 
work at this time as extreme; rather, it 
represented a return from the monas- 
ticism of Copeau's training to the 
ordinary business of performing plavs 
for audiences in commercial theatres 
(a move deplored by Copcau) 

. If Salacrou had been able to throw 
himself more completely into the work 
of the Quinze, he might have achieved 
a decisive breakthrough at the level of 
style and dramatic technique. But he 
was busy building up his enormously 
successful advertising business. This is 
Perhaps the one truly exceptional 
element in Salacrou’s career; alone 
among his contemporaries, he was 
able to wnte ahout the bourgeois 
bus, ness world with the expert know- 
ledge of an insider. 

ley's book is a. valuable 


tiona! autonomy of Catholic S 

But the other protagonist un * 
Tope of Catholic aS";S: 
wanted to protect the oreanlMiL„ . 
all costs, and considered ; 

operate under no other wqsibL,! 
than those of fidelity to the fi ; 
hierarchy as the crux of his m ■ 
understanding of the agrees 
According to lum, a suitably author*. , 
nan Italian stntc would constitute th ! 
ideal political environment for \b i 
re -Christ iani/m ion of Italian socier ' 
to be undertaken by the church larwf ! 
via Catholic Action. Furthermore V 
Pope could not possibly commj] fc. 
sell to support fascist policies da^. : 
ing to the wider interests of the cbH 
us a supra-national institution. 

With two such totalitarian vitf-j 
conflict was unavoidable. But up t 
lard argues, accommodation wsi 
unavoidable, because hath prauj; 
ists were supreme opportunists ; - 
neither could stomach the prosper 
a protracted antagonism, one bir l 
outcome of which would be within; ■ 
al from the agreements. Thus, foil:, j 
ing several months of harrassmend 
Catholic Action by the police, ft 
fascist press, and various sections d 
the fascist movement (chiefly, ft : 
workers' and the youth organizations), 
the crisis was resolved in Scptemhi 
1931. L'Accordo per I'Azione C obh t . 
ca essentially confirmed the privileges 
the organization enjoyed as the sok . 
large-scale, autonomous association^ ! 
Mussolini's regime, but placed it evu : 
more directly under ecclesiastical rot : 
trol, and placed new limitations on its 
activities. None of this, however, ra 1 
to keep Catholic Action Iron 
flourishing during the remaining yean 
of the regime ana from constituting fa 
the church, after the war, a vital ' 
political resource. 

Pollard's reconstruction of this lav I 
toricnl episode strikes me as squad. I 
and his inteniretation of it as fairanl 
convincing. My only complaint shot 
the book derives from its monograph: 
format, which has kept (he autfrr ! 
from exploring some of the m* 
implications of (he 30-month 
he expounds so well. In parlirety^ 
might have tried to assess thetp»I 
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Gianfranco Poggi is professor f 
sociology at the University of E& 
burgh and author of "Catholic Acte 
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Bergson 

by Leszek Kolakowsk! 

Oxford University Press, £8.95 and 
£2.25 

ISBN 0 19 287645 7 and 287644 9 

Bergson was enormously popular in 
his own time; his writings were widely 
translated and discussed, he received 
the Nobel Prize for literature in 1927. 
Today he is almost entirely unread. 
The work of Teilhard de Chardin, 
itself popular fora brief period after its 
posthumous publication, could be seen 
as the last example of Bergsonism. It is 
also possible to detect Bcrgsonian 
themes in Sartre's existentialism, not- 
ably in his treatment of time. Howev- 
er, the extent to which his philosophy, 
once so central, has sunk without, u 
trace can be seen by the fact that no 
contemporary thinker finds it neces- 
sary to attempt to come to terms with 
him. Except for his treatment of 
humour, itself a minor part of his 
work, no reference to him will be 
encountered in any original philo- 
sophical work. 

Such a phenomenon is striking; it 
may be, as Gide suggested, that histo- 
rians of thought overestimate his influ- 
ence, because he was the spokesman 
for the spirit of the age. rather than its 
creator. Towards the end of the 19lh 
century the time was ripe for an attack 
on that scientism which had grown in 
the wakje of advaneeviiv ti»i physical 1 
sciences' the success of Darwin's 
theory. Such a counter was likely to 
come from, and to appeal to, writers 

j “ d artists: the connection between 

mnwT/ nnd Proust’s cram 
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The Paris Exposition of 1889- 
crowds In front of the palace of 
diverse Industries, a picture front 
Charles Rearick’s Pleasures of 
the Belle Epoque: entertainment 
and festivity in turn-of -the -century 
France (Yale University Press 
£19.95). J ’ 


(iermun Aesthetic and Literary 
Criticism: Wlnckelmunn, l.esslii^, 
Hamunn, Herder, Schiller und Goethe 
edited hj H, R.Nisbct 

Cambridge University Press £ 2 S on 

and £8.95 

ISBN **521 23509 X and 28009 5 
"Winckclniami and His Century" is 

ilsnsV 1 * ‘J . G ‘* c,he & publication 
(1805), in which his essay on the great 
an historian, ably translated hv Profes- 
sor Nisbct. first appeared. I n't he field 
or German aesthetics it was indeed 
winckelmann s cciiturv; for he set a 

3ESSFS af,,nl . whidl decisively 
tS«ni! ha I . neW djsciphne to which a 
treatise by Alexander Gottlieb Bnum- 
garten (AestJieiico 1750) had only a few 

yC w- C ? rl ! er givcn lhc namc - 

..tu ,nc . mann s cc lcbrntcd essay on 
Thoughts on the imitation of the 
Painting and Sculpture of the Greeks'' 

‘ ,Vu' lhe * one for much of Ger- 
man lsih-centiiry writing on aesthetics 
and literary criticism. From then on 
not only were the Greeks seen as the 
model for literature and art, but a 
mythical view of the Greek achieve- 


works. It nlM I led In liheriilii'j) from 
normalise poetics, even thunyh he 
himself never completely rejected 
(hem. He is. however, able in dn 
justice nut only to the Greeks, but also 
to Shakespeare and folk -poetry; the 
repercussions of his insiglii on 
Goethe's poetry were momentous. 

Schiller, in his treatise ]705-'Ji> On 
Naive and Sentimental Pt retry (which is 
translated in full), further revises neo- 
classical poetics; poetry is classified in 
terms of the attitudes of poets to the 
world they live in Schiller seeks, on 
the one hand, to explain the manner of 
writing of those poets who, like the 
ancient Greeks and Goethe, were in 
tune with nature (which for him repre- 
sents “a moral value as well as an 
empirical reality”), while, on the other 
hand, he seeks to account for those 
poets who, like himself, were the 
product of an age marked by a divided 
consciousness. 

Goethe's essay on Winckelmann 
■seeks to sum up the 18th-century 
cuhural achievement. It is an (lose 
which sets out to create a myth t it riling 
Winckelmann into a forerunner of 


ment was propounded, encapsulated 
Winckeimann’s memorable nhrasc 
nnliciiy and tranqi 
[>hrase which alludes 
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addition to critical work on ihisferi) 
period of French theatre. Although 
is unlikely to alter the “distin^ 
minor” status of Salacrou, its caiwl 
scholarly method provides the m te. 
for a solid reassessment of this 
wnght's work. 

Salacrou’s name appears only* 1 ; 
passing reference in Betiina Kn 
French Theatre 191&-39. It is l . 
easier to write on a single authorial, 
whole period, especially the intu**r 
period in France, which was so iM*[ 
theatre work and has beensof^.r. 
sively studied already. The 0®'*/ ;' 
this book is to have avoW»J K 
well-worn subjects of the 
poetic theatre, devoting space 
to Surrealist theatre and totheflr . 
dramatists Crommelynck E 
dcrodc. On this basis a new&«& “ 
what was truly influential 


i certainly 

kowskT ^SSVP iS| 08 KuIa - 
"Beyond Science'' Hk”!, ,^ h r aplcr ' 
real time" l ™..ij L_ bcll . cf ihoi 
0r y led him to reonrSlf ° mcm ‘ 
abstract, Togk^ S d l,me 

artificial ancfinisieadln^^ “‘hematics as 
?n the flux o»bW d8 .-P. 0 ^ 
itself a doubtful E2 he 'n te!,ect * 
jnay leave scienre a ^ B u^° n 
inferior one. place - but an 

opens by 

^alityoftiSeforR P0rtance of the 
of fiWjp! the notion 

bon. This cari 5 in *ui- 

apprehended only 


might have been written. i : 

ly. Professor Knapp's 


curiously devoid of eitherasu^j 


ical grasp of her chosen 
clearly defined set of critical 
reference. Her approach to 
largely anecdotal, mthlitw^Jv^ 
set them in context; two 
chosen for treatment fail q«““ # V 
her chosen period 
Folle de Chaillot and ^l aU “ e i.hcs^ f 
de Midi). Her general 
judged by a description w .. pcs 
who “emerge 
Ghelderode s pnmonfl* 

similar imprecision constafl. L^fal 
what might have been 
study. 



through nicninry, in which nothing is 
lost and which can be known intuitive- 
ly. not through the abstractions nf the 
intellect. For the latter is concerned 
with the practical. Hence there are two 
sorts of memory, mechanical habit- 
learning and pure recollection; rhe 
latter gives access to the reality of 
rturte. 3 

This is the guiding strand, though, as 
Kolakowsk r shows, it lends to another, 
the cosim. Ic»gje;i|, in which Bergson 
argues that evolution is creative anil 
gui.leil by u spiritual entity. Determin- 
ism is false, for if time is real , the future 
ones not exist, !»ul conies into exist- 
ence nt every moment. There cannot 
ne n creator God, because this again 
would imply that time was illusory, for 
the Tutu re would have been deter- 
mined. Hence Nun vital, flic creative 
l| nvo, n part of the world and not 
external'll) it, represents the divine; M il 
is consciousness, or rnlher supercon- 
sciousness, which Isa! the origin of life. 

II is a rocket whose extinguished 
remains fall in the form of matter. " 

Bergson relics more on style Ilian on 
argument to present his views. KoJa- 
kowski has done well to give a cohe- 
rent account of this once important 
philosophy within the space limits 
imposed by the “Past Master” format. 
Tne book wilt form a useful addition to 
the series. 

Anthony Manser 

Anthony Manser is professor of phi- 
losophy at the University of South- 
ampton. 


ln 

"a noble simnneny ana tranquil gran- 
deur a phrase which alludes to 
moral and spiritual qualities" as well 
as to "aesthetic attributes”. Winckel- 
mann's work led to the attempts by 
Herder, and in his wake by Goethe and 
Schiller, to redefine the relationship 
between ethics and aesthetics, moral- 
ity and sensibility. 

In Greek art Winckelmann hnd 
found absolute and timeless ideals of 
beauty as well as its relative character 
n rising from specific historical cir- 
cumstances. Classical values in art and 
literature were defended, and Greek 
lenity became the watchword. 
Wmckclmann's account of the statue 
of Laocoon in the Valicnn museum, 
for him the very embodiment of Greek 
art, 'Stimulated Lessing to write bis 
hr ill in n I treatise LholulIii, nr On the 
Limits of Painting and Poetry (1766), 
in which he accords a moral element to 
literature, but denies it to visual art. 
Like Winckelmann, he supports his 
argument by referring to Greek exam- 
ples. For Lessing poetry and visual art 
are fundamentally different - poetry 
deals with actions, which succeed one 
another In time, visual art with shapes 
and surfaces, which coexist in space. 

Whereas Wlnckeimann’s and Les- 
sing's approach is normative and their 
writings arc lucid, Johann Georg 
Hamann is a deliberately subjective 
writer who took pride in the obscurity 
of his stylo. Engaged on a crusade 
against rationalism, he represents a 
different strand of thought. Both 
strands are fused in Herder's work. His 
account of literature and art is, like 
that of Winckelmann, deterministic; 
for Mm Greek drama as well as 
Shakespearean tragedy, for Instance, 
are products of historical circum- 
stances. His historical and genetic 
approach paved the way for an im- 
proved understanding of individual 
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dine of states. It is at least my own 
experience that though students have 
been weaned from a slavish depend- 
ence on old-fashioned chronological 
narratives, they are still frequently 
disconcerted by syntheses which lack a 
clear political spine. Next, Mr Trea- 
sure writes with a refreshing clarity. 
His judgements are firmly but not 
dogmatically stated. The large amount 
of factual information which the book 
contains is shot through with iliumina- 
tine generalizations and apt comments 
which allow the text to flow In an easy 
and lively fashion. Finally, each chap- 
ter concludes with a bibliographical 
essay containing a thoroughly up-to- 
date guide to material in tne relevant 
field. Historians of the period will be 
grateful for these bibliographies, 
which are a measure of the author's 
historical erudition. 

The Making of Modern Europe has 
as its central theme the growth of the 
state. But the theme is implicitly rather 
than directly discussed. Perhaps that is 
not surprising in view of the book's 


1- a mru+I. -' j reasure'« * . nut ouronsing in view ui me 

ii esiahni 00 several rm 50 ^ st S? d s as chronological span, with its dosing 
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the revolutionary decades with more 
than 600 pages already behind him. 
Nor would it be fair to argue that the 
modem European state cannot be 
glimpsed before 1789. Nevertheless, 
the reader is not always clear as to 
which criteria the author is employing 
to buttress his definition of modernity. 
A dosing chapter bringing the strands 
together would have been helpful. 
Instead the book concludes rather 
abruptly with a discussion of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

It would be misleading to leave 
readers with the impression that The 
Making of Modem Europe is merely a 
good textbook. The author writes with 
the assurance of one who has fully 
mastered his brief. His cqntrol of the 
material enables him to range widely 
over time and space in confident style. 
Few readers will fail to find this 
account instructive and enjoyable. Tlic 
book has an elegant appearance, and 
the presentation of the text is bold and 
clear. Hiere are 14 maps placed at 
relevant points throughout the text, 
and a first-class index. 
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David Bradby — f : anrr,r v,ll > uod wn ®e 

££%£'■ tit*#** I' ** 
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such a survey with Louis XV rather 
than with his unfortunate successor, 
and to cut short the reign of Joseph II. 


Gnnuii classicism, fur Goethe classic- 
,s,n fi"* a '"dnswl und immululc'' 
system, hut is cliiiractcri/cd l»v its 
"pnivisinriHl und fluid quality” which 
makes it “open to the future ns a 
challenge and inspiration”. 

I his collection of essays deals with 
an important phase in the develop- 
ment uf literary theory and aesthetics, 
the impact of which i.s srill fell today. 
Ms value is greatly enhanced by the 
editor's excellent introduction and 
most helpful noi«. Professor Nishcl is 
a powerful guide to the strengths and 
weaknesses of the essays reproduced 
in this volume. Steeped in 18th-cen- 
tury thought, he provides an incisive 
and judicious account allowing us to 
understand whyGermanclassical writ- 
ings on aesthetics and literary theory 
urc still worth reading. 


Hans Reiss 


Hans Reiss is professor of German at 
the University uf Bristol. 
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Velazquez 

Painter mid Courtier 

Jonathan Brown 

A sumptuously illustrated account of the life and work of one 
of the world s greatest — yet most elusive painters. Eminent 
art historian Jonathan Brown here provides the most detailed 
biography of VelAzquez to dale, anti also analyses the 
development of his work in the context of seventeenth- 
century painting. 

229 b & w illus. + 100 colour plates. £35.00 

Kar! Kraus: Apocalyptic Satirist 

Culture and Catastrophe in Hahsburg Vienna 

Edward Timms 

An outstanding personality in the fin de .viVcfe Vienna of 
Freud , Wittgenstein, Loos, Schoenberg, Klimt and 
Kokoschka, Kraus has long been a cult figure to German 
renders. This encyclopaedic study of his life, his work and his 
generation will immeasurably expand his reputation among 
English-speaking readers. £20.00 

Caspar Schwencfcfeld, Reluctant Radical 

His Life to 1540 

R. Emmet McLaughlin 

Caspar Schwenckfeid von Ossig played a significant role in 
early Reformation activity and propounded a theology that 
still attracts followers today. This book is the first to integrate 
Schwenckfeld's life, theology and times. £25.00 

The OJd French Fabliaux 

Charles Muscatine 

This book is the first general introduction in English to rhe 
old French fabliaux comic and often bawdy poems which 
were nor only literary predecessors of the humorous 
narratives of Boccaccio and Chaucer but which also reveal 
centrally important aspects of medieval culture and 
sensibility. £21.50 

Yale French Studies, 70 

Images of Power: Medieval History/Discourse/Literature 
edited by Kevin Brownlee and Stephen G. Nichols 
£12.95 

A Palace for a King 

The Buen Retiro and the Court of Philip TV 

Jonathan Brown and J. H. Elliott 

“A major contribution to our understanding of the political 
and cultural life of the Spanish court in the reign of Philip IV.” 
— Nigel Glend inning. Tunes Literary Supplement 
Now in paper, £9.95 

Can Modern War Be Just? 

James Turner Johnson 

Remarkable ... A thoughtful and even profound book, 
which can be warmly recommended.” — Adam Roberts, 

New Society 
Now in paper, £8.95 

Rousseau: Dreamer of Democracy 

James Miller 

’‘Original and perceptive” - Margaret Canovan, 

Times Higher Education Supplement, 

Now in paper, £8.95 
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.itrnil.uilio. in llir tli.ni nf lit i mi.iii . 
1,1 '■ I >r /\ fjih'int. dunicr <if Ihk' 
Mkf lii'jnt.il incl.'il'iiliMii icu .inh 
Him. loihiihdirol Iiimi.ni imUitiou; 
fJi f*. Kni k-nski. (ci'fiirtr in oij!.inii- 
iTicumirv -if Ihc Urincriuv nf 
Leeds. in ific ihiiir ufilurimtii ; Ur 
l>. MiI.L-.in. iimiL-i in mri i'jijlv 
L -, iiilii>l .mil i l.i l*i Jin ai I nuj!li. 

P*i •rtiii^Ii l.'invfisii)-. 'in ihc tt’cM- 
l.m J ib, nr nf .iL-runjuiiL'«. Dr U. £i. 
k.iinMrJ. rc.iik-f m phi in.*, to tin- 
ifuii nf pin iiii; 1 Jr k. i\. Sairlmk. 
liirci-hir .iiiJ re infer in ific IiiMirutv 
nf ( mij-enics, 10 ihc HOC chair of 
engiiiii-rinj'- 

Dr Tuny Keenan, senior lectur- 
er and ne.id of the department 
of huMness. orpnizaiii ui m 
He riot- Wat i University, has 
fjeeii appointed In i new eliair in 
the dejiartmcm. 

Dr F. F. W. Campbell, ar pre- 
sent British Heart Fotnnhiijou 
senior lecturer in the depart- 
ment of cardiology ut the ihii- 
vcisily of Newcastle upon Tyuc. 
has been appointed to the Brit- 
ish Heart Foundation profes- 
sorship in the same department. 



Grants 


Appointments 

fiDIJVKUKftll 

l.cciun ships: Dr Ci. MiK Bt-JJ 
liiierikine - icmporiirvi; Dr S. 

C iipcu-L-U ( me Jiciiie - icinpornry); 
I*. J. 1/i‘iuiriJ fim-iliVinc - icmpor- 
nryj; Dr I G McKay (im.’diiinr - 
ti-inpururj >; B. J. Cupper {Nni 
Te.w.mu-nt language, Jilcriimri- ouri 
ill coil ijjy}; Dr A. Faulkner (nursing 


srudics - lempnrjryj; Dr J. R~ 
Dnhlcr (nrifiupcdii stirgerv - lem- 
nnriiry); Dr M. \t. McQuern 
(nnhypACilic surgery): Dr D. C. At 
Hfirris (pji/ioJugy -'temporary); Dr 
O. Ri'f»cllt> (n.illinliigv - irhifior- 
ury); Dr P. D. t lunon (physics); f. J. 
Deurv (psychology); S. Smii/i (Riis 
S inn - temporary i; £. ZigjJo (Micr.il 
iidniinicimiKur - remporury. pnrt- 
rlme); J. SiTtuncn (sociiildgy - roni- 
porary); Dr M. A. Kui-Kiii {’v-i.-ierin- 
uryanainmy); Dr N. J. Wait (vetcr- 
' »loa ‘ 


Events 


February IS, Bennett Lecture 
Theatre, University of Leicester, 
5.15pm - inaugural lecture by 
Professor S. R. NaJiorsJd, de- 
partment of pharmacology, 
“Receptors: Locks or Keys In 
Drug Development?” 

March 4, Science lecture, Gold- 
smiths' College, at 6pm - Inn 
Guilond Memorial Lecture, 
given by Professor Pnul For- 
dhaut of the University of South- 
ampton on “West and South: the 
adult eduuillon challenge". 

The inaugural conference of Hit- 
Association for History and 
Computing will be held at West- 
field College, University of Lon- 
don, from March 21 to 23. For 
details and registration, contact 
Peter Denley, Department of 
History, Westfield College, Kld- 
d «3* ore Avenue, London NW3 
7ST. 

The first International confer- 
ence on the First Yenr Experi- 
ence Is to be held In Newcastle 
upon Tyne, from July 7 to II. 
For Information about papers 
and registration, contact Chris 
da Winter Hebron, Newcastle 
Polytechnic, Faculty of Humani- 
ties, Lip man Building, Sandy- 
ford Road, NEL 8ST. 
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imirv pathology ); P. Ward (zoolo- 
gy - temporary). 

Thtf Selly Oak Colleges have 
iippninlcd Mic-huel Shocsmilh as 
director of the Cross Cultural Com- 
■nunical kins Centre, in succession lo 
(he Rev Denys Saunders, the cen- 
tre s founder. 

Dr Patricio Crocker hus been 
uppomicd to the new post of direc- 
tor of information technology at Ihc 
Lnnuoii School D f Economics. She is 
currently head of the computer 
service at the Polytechnic of the 
South Bunk. 

Miss Janet Trotter, currently vice- 
principal of Si Martin's College. 
Lime, Oder, hus hecu annointed pnn- 
cipjil of Ihc C ollegL- 1 if M Paul nnd Si 
biflry. C hclrc-nfi.iiii. 

YORK 

L eel u re ships: Dr Pmrick Bailey 

Promotions 

SOUTHAMPTON 
Personal professorships; Miss O. 
Oanz (taw); Mr R. P. Grime (taw); 
Mr A. Ulph (economics). 
Readerships; Dr D. J. Cartwright' 

f fttornanioo nf m v* _ ° . 


SOUTHAMPTON 
DrL. M. Peter, £.VJ,4*»I fromSERC 
(inlerfuce suites ul the M‘iniconiliie- 
tor soliitinii juneiiim); Prolessor 
Kocienski, E2P.247 frmu Sl-RC’ 
(synthelic uimriutches In iuj|l*einy- 
ein); Dr D. Seliilfriu, £2.S,()7(I | roni 
SERF (eleelron transfer in liijuicl 
liete rogeuei ms im-ilia), Professnr 
Jonnl him mul I’uifes.sui Allen, 
fiom Al-T-Winfiitii 
(fnrimition «r I'NVR nxiiles); Mi El. 
Kiiiiilnrd, £'2ii,7 | kl fi.'m Sl-Kt * (spin 
ci irrehil Unis in iinnn plums i.ue 
earth inetiils n ml traiisitiiin uieliil 
allnys mid eoiiiiKiuiiiis); I >r H. kuin- 
fonf, L1I.HWJ rriun SI . UC (m-uirou 
seiitiering .similes of iiiuy.net ie nuue- 
rinls); l)r [-. Elnihioihl, 12N .11(10 
from Com ico (|>iilae<<inagiietic stu- 
dies agreement); Pi I. Robinsnri, 
£10,400 from Mlnisii v t>T Defence 
(negative storm surges at Huiiow in 
Purness); Dr R. l-ast, ll.t.'Hi.l im m 
Ministry of Defence (lean juemised 
prei-apnri/eil enlulyiics comtaiMiiin 
Studies); r^r K. Inst. £2l,tiWJ from 
Minisiiy ul Defence (separated 
n.m s in hvjh-i sonic inavh): Dr K 
Hurgin, £52,550 f r „ m S L-RC 
(aerodynamie design or large road 
vehicles ); Dr J. Stark and l5r Hen- 
derson. £2 LOTH from SEliC (design 
study: mission anulysis und attitude 
control); Mr S. Newman. £.1.1,23(1 
from Ministry of Defence (rotor 
derivatives using model rotor); Pro- 
fessor Checsemnn, £14,375 from 
Ministry of Defence (application of 
blowing in reversed flow direction nf 

«7«°n r r W0d /lv,P r M * Bjr, °n. 

£27,850 from SERC (locked sands); 

McDonald, £53,600 from 
IRRL (evaluation of bus Inncs); 
Professor Kcmhodiimi and Mr C. 
Starhuck, £224,880 from SF.RC7 
Alvcy (modelling for VLSI/physicnl 
diffusion models); Dr Ashburn and 
Dr LamUberg, £31 ,020 from SERC/ 
Alyey (comluction inechunisius in 
polysilicon nnd Imt elcetnin Irnnsis- 
gHLDf Ashburn, W2.13X from 
SERC/Alvey (polysilicon emitter 
bijMhir transistors); Dr Furrier und 
Proicsor Nightingale £13,95) from 
MoD (moving platform status); IVo- 
# R ‘ ™ mc *- f20..llW from 
atKL (rotor- bearing assemblies in- 
corpunilinK Siiuee/e-film dampers); 

n. esM.r R. Hnlmes. CIc.Mtf f mt ,, 
Rolls Kiiycc t.is a!>u\v); I'lofessoi 
£"4f riir, |^ 1 7 .-^ ,, r '^ f ' * 1,11 SI ; KC'(\is|iin,. 


£M), 189 fromBMluTS 

(windshipiedmoSi'- 

resell rchj; Profjf^r. 
£24,501) from IVdui 


£24,. SfK) from WRHaVJ 1 ! 

benentufmnintiiHizJg 1 

smoull. a, ul SEHHa£‘ 
evaiuution unit); PiosZi: 
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bin peptide nnitbodin *s)M 
niuno-rcgulaton' and 
-ignustlo potential); Dr M. , 
null, £ 71. 709 from ICIpM***' 


Box number - £2-00 
Exclusive of JVjAiX 


I-, .. . Classified Display 

Friday in the week prior to publication 
Li assified Linage: 

Monday 10.00 am in the 
j yeek of publication 


Exhibitions 

Awards 

Conferences and Seminars 
Courses 


Personal 

For Sale and Wanted 
Holidays and 
Accommodation 


*iii .. ’ a-xi.uuillir,OC 

All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 




(mechanics of mater! 915)7*0” F. B 'j * Fr ^ m February to July, (ho Ouclw3vl!ron^^f " 1 

Fa by (engineering acoustics); Dr D series of programmes on “Art in i «k „ vcrs "| ^ hroadcHslIiig a 

film. For r.,II H;"i^ . a i 0 !y n ^ c . nlcc v s “ h J™l »f Ihe lout but one 


Reador: Bnny Trayna (education). 


romatA? , 

ticaw); Profc^t 1- 

•-v: 1 i.uKHun m £14.2'*' inn" W „ 

Iroii! ciigujc envers); Dr N. incchantg.ofW.'J^^ (v 
Ulur ,185.572 fn hii I RRL. (prcdic- J. P. O. ^ ^ 

iitiu nr engmu nnisL- rc.luctkin by Molybdenum Company^ ^ 
,,SI "K s,, . il,, y s and pnriinl cudtuurcs of ui^ubtlaic ^ v l nfc E-0 
■"*! of design); Dr N-, ironls £lK 

J.lor, £25.573 from Fortf Motor Co , and Dr V. t - 11 -gJJJJ 

..... . ^ from AFRC(lrnn S (urmal'0^ l 

Mninr n nndorum nllU til* , 


Saturday February S 


film- For Mi^^ «he Iasi but one 

Churte Cooper on wSs 65sI|2l lIp ° n 0908 6SSS74 or 



BBC1 


a ao 


BBC 2 
7, IS 

7M 

US 

SflO 

820 


ESTs , iSSgESr5"- 1, » ( ““-i- 

CUnI rt b. I. 1 


Sutlnfcs in 
*MDST 242 ; 
Ethnic 

roetninnni 


50a My. 

- I) 


W0g6) 

He, lire, 


of dais. 

■nd clusge 17SO-I9H. The 



Open 

University 

viewing 



Ip*! 

*/ 3U_,w i4. The 

1 °* «plnniitg. (A281 ; prog 




ia.10 


ijm. In- 
prog 


■j *»* 


Conferenrp 

SEAMUS HEANEY 

will Qiva his feglonai Forecast at 

Niftinn of Re 9 ,on and 

Nation Conference, Aberdeen 
University 
1923 August '86 

R! he * r ., s P eakera delude Walton 
feS M R«h el Mi, [? ate ' T °m Craw- 

Sge.&i^.^ N0rmm 

Details from Prof R p. Dvaunr 

Sll 2 l 5 h °l pt ' College; 

Aberdeen, Scotland a728 


"Are we what we Eat?" 

^fercnee an food related 

S , 0r£ani3Hl *9 tht Scut! ish 

Branth oF ihc tastliuie ar Home Economic 

2JJ !{' Dundee. Otherpm- 

Row. W Pblwarth Ganfcns. Edinburgh II or 

Jl o A c£ 


1IJJ0 to"**** 

lmerniUnui — 


11.88 
11 JW 


S n 4 )“ 0M ' ageai. (P672 . 

18.15 MaUna lhe “ nDCe ' 

a " DlVlr - *** « comraj 7 

f" >«. Tl» peer of (EM3; 


1US fa “ n, 1-iI | on course. Measuring Ihs 

«- SffaetH &nuZL 

pwn making: ibe FalklemU crtali. (D208; 

I, -2a ^ln«* economics. One nop ifwpptag. 

(Uj 24| prog I) 

II, 50 Hflmy iv FarU 1 and II: wojic- 

12.IB Telwommunlca^OT «3«tMni. FIKen. (T331, 

12.40 Spen loium, Intarmallor programme for OU 
student*. . , 

1£0G He kith Hod productivity hi dilry cattle, who a 
nrantng your herd? (H80; piog 1) 

RADIO 3 VHF 

6^5 th e Rom antic Poet*. One romanticism or 
mu^J? (A362; prog 1) 

7jD 0 Science foundation course. Navigating the 
earth. (5101; prog 1) 

7 JO to be announced 

7 AO Social Science* foundation course. Ufa and 
death (A H Halsey). (DIM; prog I) 


Thursday February 13 Friday February 14 


saca 

8,85* Social sciences foundation course. Whose 
'• account counts? (D1Q2; nog 2) 
RADW3WF 

8 AS* Art* fbuodaUon course. Studying lhe arts. 
(A lOli pn^ 1) 

RADIO 4 VHP 

23A8* Sctence foundation course. Navigating the 
oanh. 


Monday February 10 

1BC8 

g ag The changing ewerience of women. Women 
speaking: part 1. (U221; prog lA) 


IMS 

13.30 


pn« i) 

“WgWifl dlMsiMjy; 

.^Ofmetsliana; 


IU,_ 

•nea (S247; prog ij 


~»o 3 vhp 

i 1 )- — l TK b„ UH 


Management and the school. The best laid 
plans. (£323: prog 1) 

RADIO 4 VHP _ . . . 

23 JO Arts inundation coure. Studying ibe arts. 

23 JO 


(A 101; prog 1) 
The en] 


Sunday February 9 

BBC1 

Ig 34 , SJf ,g0 ^ ««" 0 gnphy. 

(S3o5T^ 0, 2 f ,rtllKn '‘ ktchoudHry. 

7A0 S prog I) 

^ronueupe. rJ^SSem Wednesday February 12 


jtwment. On (list looking Into Mr 

FleldtogT Tom Janet. (A204; prog 1) 

Tuesday February 11 

BBC2 

8 .88* Science tbundarian coure. Meaturini the earth 

and the moan. (S101; prog 2) 

23J0 Management and the school. Priory scbool- 
RAOtoWv¥S^m* t, t “* MllfO- (£323; prog |) 

MJO Openfarom. Information programme for OU 

JU^^y WtystudythestaWfDaW; 


1ta5S r U X tSKES? 1 tawnlng. 

drmrini. 

»i» AnfmalphyaJriSogy.-n^p^^ . (SS M ;pr08 

8J0 Socfal rdenee, faadaiion cauise Whou- 
ocanunc count,? (DIQ2; prog 2) ***' Wh ° W 

JXtiZt; ""1, ** 



BBC2 

Mr ste,S' Um - Ia,Omu,j00 P rD »™™» tor OU 
RADIO 4 VHP 

p2S^ ,U,y En * [,nd - pm 1. (A203: 


BBC2 

8.85* Management and the school. Pifay** 
jnenagement In action. (E323; prog !) ■ 
17.20 Weekend uuilooL. 

RADIO a VHF 

BJS The 19ih century novel and iu lean % 
Jane Austen. (AJ12; prog 1) t 

r- 


‘Repeat programmes 


Conference 


PHARMACEUTICAL SCIENCES INSTITUTE 
DEPARTMENT OF PHARMACEUTICAL SCIENCES 

& Research position!, areavaltobte- OWICfV^CO. 

CANCER RESEARCH CAMPAIGN EXPERIMENTAL CHEMCitupb a no 

Tto? Group has recently received a major grant from the Cancer Research Cam™° T ^ ERAPY QR0UP 
programme of research to exploit new advancer, m molecular biotoav and iSUSlSL ° a second Q^juenniol 

QroU p I,™ «» 1.^,, 

Xm^m^JJ^SS!£^£ 5 SSi F ,m™ S W “ 3/,ss 

of ternm,, dufiSSSSK IZwZZr? 9 * "* emp,,JS ' s on "> e 

'SSS~ 5 r ~iSS aar 

AaeSBeisaasL 

m wui work on a pm,ec f in ^f^lST/MICROBIOLOGIST (Research Fellowship) Ret. eewse 

MlMMUNOLOGiirm!^ "* * ** 

one project ^^^ S J! MtC ^ OBIOl ' GGISr ( ROSOafCfi Fellowship) Ref. 867/156 

Sl mi thB antibody response b0 HS feen h0St and baclc,la m bums and 0,her lraunias - 0/ particular 
f nbL to *■***£* bacterial surface components. This will be conducted In collaboration mth 
clinicians at several local hospitals. 

M AUDITORY PHveir., ^JP^ 01 - 0 ^ SEARCH GROUP 

SCIENTIST (Postdoctoral Research Officer) w. seems 

irvsiP 18 h Qrouos nn nn flspec/ o! audilcry physiology. 

** with up to B t urthsr ^bomtor/es and lhe posts are available for one year in the first 

y rxnnTZi^n J ^iHPJSr 8 ,uriher ,wo Y 0 *™ (P 08 ^ Commencing salaries wtH be within the 
Application t 3 ge E7,8Z0 ° M*- 635 Per annum (presently under review). 

jJ^***. I f Exi45^. rmln9ham 

Closing dele for the receipt ot application is: 

7th March, 1988. 





Higher Education 



ASTON UNIVERSITY 




m 


I ^ iv ,_ r InternatiW ( 

JOINTHEI/NETHERLANDS CONFERENCE 

"TECHNOLOGY TRANSFER IN HIGHER EDVC0 

Problems and their Solutions” 

Alma 

inK^ctaiolt^^ntfcr' Thia workinDml!f ,l,,S fw Mi f hl ' F Edued,ion (nstiiuiffl^^dc 
UK and the Netherlandi ^hiu ,A" g "n^ence will compare Institutional pr * 1 *® 1 
iNCtncrlands, while taking min account experience elsewhere. 

Themes 

-EfleSCff^ “ iiki u,,d Rewards 

-The Role of OuNide^udl^n P^rn° r^ CC T nU il U ®y Trunsfer 
- The Future «.freihnr,inr,i-r.. ,n , lech noli igv Transfer 

E> If-tnsfcnn Higher Lductniun Institutions 
wrklng methods . 

The Conference lunauanc will h- inlro du cc 



P? h f Sh “" -dresses w,U introdure 

will report hack to J ™ ,n,rotlu sT | ' jn !*■ ttaeusMons in working aroupi; 

Venueand fte ^ 

Ncfherldnck ' ,, | < > hcld i “ ’^vntc UiMvtrsity of Technotoar hat**”! 
Conference sl-wdi n M° n . le,,r, f ,Cc f " k L| IS which indudttTranbiwn bc!«*j JJ # ^ 
rctumahlo 1»P ^ Ml-'" 1 ** r,ffir '-' 1 Re«piin» and Conference V ,nn l' l d l h' 

gwh^ggT ^-^iSctneringWkmg, Conferenre Papers * 


"""•“•sssscoaoM^ 

Stored 

QU mcJ ITAT| VE 

Methods 
0R 

°PERATI 0 n Al 

■*»:o2 EARCH 

p8flnimi ,620 “ £ M,825 

l^rreviiw] 

I^SSgSJB- 

iStHuaJl . 

< a Fflbmry teas 



NUFFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD 
0X1 INF 

Research Officer/Assistant 

Applications are Invited foraotu- 
VcAR post of Research Officer or 
Assistant on an ESRC financed 
project on labour regulation and 
economic performance under the 
direction of Dr. E. Batstone, K. 
MacDonald b Dr. J. Mueltbeuef. 

Tna wotk will primarily involve 
aacondary analysis of tfn WMtpfaca 
Industrial Relations Surveys, The 
salary scale Is £8,375 - £8,765. 
Candidates should demonstrate 
compatenca in industrial relations/ 
sodomy, labour aeonirrecs 6/or 
computing and statistics. 

Applications, including a CV and the 
nemas of two referees, should reach 
Mre. T. Hickey, Nuffield College, 
IMord 0X1 INF no later than 21 
February I9B8. 

(»») 


UHifMtin 00(1181 SALtfAT 

UNIVERSITY COHERE, 6ALVKAY 

IRELAND 

PROFESSORSHIP 
OF 

PHILOSOPHy 

READVERTISEMENT 

Applications are invited for the 
above full-time statutory post 
Salary Scale IRE22.213 x (7) - 
IR£2 7,841. Closing date for 
receipt of applications 3rd April, 
1986. 

Further information may be 
oWainad from the Registrar, 
University Cofieflo, Gafwsy, 
Irafamf. 


(N*»J 


The London School 
of Economics and 
Political Science 
University of London 

LECTURESHIP 
IN ACCOUNTING 
AND FINANCE 


Applications are Invited for 
nppolntmant to a temporary 
lectureship In the □enrptrnont 
or Accounting end Flnanc- ' — 
two years fro t 
1986. 


...... for 

October 


Candidates shoulcl possesa 
a pood degree Ip a ralavant 
area and/or a professional 

5. cco J , .G , “. ncy . qualification. 

Candida tea with any ape- 
claltaatlan within Uio general 
accounting and rinonre 
will ba consldarad. 

Appointment will be on tlia 
•ajory. scale for lecturara of 
fT.aio to £15.920 n 
(under ravlewi plus £l 
year London Allowance, in 
aaaaaalng the atertlng selary. 
consldaratlon wilt be olvon to 
quBliricatlons, nga and experl- 
biicb. Thera may ba opportuni- 
tlea to taka the M.Sc. In 
Accounting and Finance or to 
undertake postgraduate — - 
alea. 


*.aS 


ear 
7 n 
In 


BtU- 


r ''Jnllmtlon foi-ine and 
ere avall- 
°n receipt or a stamped. 

“r? ,POn ' ,ho 

aW ,, 9ft tpa . Uva Officer, li 
T *J® London School of 

F™S pm, S?,Up D11 i tltQn BU-aot. 
London WCSA 2AE. Cloelng 




ENGINEERING & 
TECHNOLOGY 
GRADUATES 



Durham Unhmity Philips 



p hihp B Elactronics, In conjunction with Durham University, are 
£X ' * ■J*"® “ reBr oPPortunitlaB to men and woman 
with good degrees In englnearlng and acienw which will 
enable them to accelerate their career development, to oblain 
invaluable industrial experience and possibly to reglBtar (or a 
Masters Degree in Englnosrlny. 

DeBBd at the Mullnrd factory in Durham and supervised lointly 
by local management and members oft/» Durham University 
Engineering Department, they wfH be engaged In (ha creative 
application of research to Ihednefopment of Improved menu 
taeturing systems in the mass production of telovfsfon tubas. 
They will ba required lo visit European Davotopmenl and 
Manu factoring Establishments. Successful candidates wfltbo 
appointed m Teaching Company Associates and flnancod 
jointly by Science and Englnearing fiasearch Council, Depart- 
mant of Industry and Pfilflps Electronics. Employed by the Uhl- , 
warty, appointments wJII normally be for a 2 year period but 1 
these Associates who demonstrate the ability to produce and 
Imptamant affective solutions to major problems may be con- 
wderad for career appointments within the Philips Group. 
Preference will be given to applicants aged between 23 and 28 

hf^ 1 ^ r L^f f ?r 0 , n8tr *i B ,ha mDt * vat, ° fl and commitment to 
become scientists and technologists of International standing, 

nnmn 0i ri,Bn 1 ufflci ** r[ "B, information technology 

process control automation or shop floor data organisation 

analysis. 

Commencing salary based on aga and sxporienco will 
ba In lhe range of £8,865 - £8,786 pa. Assistance 
will be given with relocation where necessary. 
Applications, by 14 February, giving 
full details to Heglstrar and 
Secratary, Durham University 
Scfance Laboratories, 

South Road, Durham City, 

DH1 3LE. 

74265 


University of 
Queensland 
Brisbane, Australia 

lecturers/ 

MUSICIANS-IN- 

RESIDENCE-MUSIC 

(3 post Hang i 

Applications from in- 
strumental joiolata. duos, or 
. Qr ® fnWiad fop the above 

fj™" wh Ich com mnneo 1 n 

January I9B7. The appointees 
will divide their time equal?? 
between instrumental 

BSffiftS IP 

thmlnS™, Public prrfnrni ance 
tnrpuohout Australia na the 
S Musicians In Re- 
sldence. and should tlierefura 
ranibtne nutaiandlno ability as 

fSSSTST” wl , tl1 Hiinifliant 
teaching enparlence. Prefer- 
“JIT” ’’l 0 . 1 ' be olven lo players of 
atrtnued Instruments. 

SASa" 77 " annu,n **37.233 


University of 
Dundee 

D “SSrif" en “ ot Mo i hem at teal 

Sciences and Physiology 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

. Applications ora Jnvltad for 

ReBBaK-^’ a 2-»r p ? att,an “* • 

Aagtetant to work 

i n - 9 lee man 
ProfMior Sciences} and 
5rCSlr*V ,r "*.J, Rniinle rphv- 

nr D l?21V 0n ** , e duvelopmanr 
ehnnKi* 0l p n i* C “* ™Oda|fcOf i he 
°f transport af 
sm r 1 1 molecules (such as and- 
“£ ,Js *"«* sugars} ai 
JS ?25.™ no “ ln POrtuaod 01 
of the mammalian body. 

unT^r^aar.js si: 

n in 1 !! 1 elionld liovn an hon- 

r.,r?rt!f B "> 0r y WJII be ffi.eoo 
(under review! — •• 


across 

l organs 


.Conditions: Appoint 
art term 


mouth 
of up 


■onreh aiid Analogous *Vb 

be mart 1 . i2 r fl , “L Dnqu * r, ee Tiny 

ih^ffiKEafsssf 

■ ehould bo made 

rr 2S v wh ^ 


HI 


will be far a finer 

seel- In the first 
instance. In nnceptlanal cir- 
* (enurable 
■PMrinlment may tjo conat- 


Closing date; 31 
19B0. (Hof: 01G86). 


March 


■n™ihS). , i IOM l Information and 

appllcatioii forma are avall- 
abla from the Secretary 
S«R^n 2 , N»fc Baac, * llDra Qf Com- 

uSSXStQjl r. UnlvoiiitlM 
i^ndon ' WC 1 H°OPf" Squ " r *- 

lan T d h f B 

Employer. (Bu 51 B 1 


21 



r.r. > 

• t i; 



r ‘i.K 

feJV' 

i- ... 
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Universities continued 


LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SERVICES 



This is an exciting opportunity to contribute to a rapidly developing library and 
/TOmaf/ori service, in support of teaching and research programmes at one of 
Britain s foremost technological universities. We emnhfisisa nnaiitu 


■ . : , ' r,w » ui leaumng ana researen programmes at one ot 

_ Britain s foremost technological universities. We emphasise quality . proactive 
information services and the development of information handling skills, using the 
potential of m forma tfon technology In fullest support of our activities. 

The You^hnfiM w j f j be fnergetic and enthusiastic about such a challenge. 

9 ° 0d f ! ack record of mana 9 ement achievement, in higher * 

educatmn, the commercial sector, or government and possess a good honours 

degree and a postgraduate library or information science qualification. 

Salary, Grade Hi, within the range £14,700-£18,415. 

Further details can be obtained from Keith Thomas, The Senior Personnel Officer 

informal enquiries^should come ^TrcTim™ * 

to Lynne Bdndiey. The Director of V nation Utrms. 



■ ASTON UNIVERSITY. 


INSTITUTE OF DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 
at the 

UNIVERSITY OF SUSSEX 



^ rnbor , wu completB his term o( 
1BB7 Th U f W - of (iave, °RmetU undies to sucLod °! c '"‘ ernatfon Al stand- 

1907. Tho Institute would ,il So |,„ Uuoro^e.l^hn^t Fal,or ,ram 1s ‘ April 
u ™ os ' ,i, s nnmes of potomia , c „ n(llttllM r - or ' )ors “>- ™*i„„ a io 

inLr; B ^r; rc t n i s rK «- >»»<** - ^ „ 

have a high professional reputation in the field o? dau 5 ^' 0 *' T,iS Director should 
and administrative ability, and wide exoarlenfa h i P ^ 0nt atudieSl managerial 
national development issues. It ta exited Sth« d BV0l ? pmQ countries and inter- 
a five-year term. The e.l.ry will be ' 

KXsrsa^ <■»«■-«. - 

(telephone number 0273-B7B27B). A I enaulr^e I l"?,* B " 1 9RE 

fidence. Applications 8 hou,d be .Z «c '.,"3^ u fi? - "'"'V.™; 


University of 
Liverpool 

Department of Civil 
Engineering 

LECTURER 

Applications am Invited for 
n post uf Lerturor (Spncinl 
APPOjli'mniitl In tho Depart. 

anrlnri r <S ' m Enulnoor lnO Torn 
pnrlQcl of three years from 1 
September 1986' 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF THE NORTHERN TERRITORY 
Australia 

The ^Government of the Northern Territory hw recently pawd 
laddaOon to form the Untvaralty Cotega of the Northern Territory 
which U expected In due couna to achieve fuM statu* as ■ university.' 
Situated In Darwin the Coll ago will base Its undergraduate curriculum 
on that of the University of Queensland/ whose degrees will be 

awarded to successful candidates. . 

The foundation of the University College of the Northern Territory 
provides opportunities for research In an area which has been relatively 
Inaccessible from University centres until now. It Is anticipated that 
there will be significant rue arch opportunities available In collaboration 
with University of Queensland atair as waB as staff members In research 
institutions within the Northern Territory. 

The Northern Territory is rich In anthropological and archaeological 
material; hs history Is largely unexplored; it has the fascination of a 
government system In transition from centralised bureaucratic control 
' collate hood; Mlnhgls oneof the Important Industries In the Territory 
yet the geafogy Is relatively unknown. Excopt for hi larger elements 
me fauna have been Bede studied; Darwin's site on the edge of the 
Arafura Sea offers an unprecedented opportunity for studies in tropica I 
m f™r S ? ance: much tfM taum remains undescrlbad. Dry 
sclerophyl and rain forests, rivers and swamps, mangrove stands and 
coral reefs provide a multitude of habitats to study. Darwin's proxfmfty 
to South East Asia offers significant opportunity for reseinh Into 
regional science and tourism. 

The Ccuncfl of the College now Invites applications for the roHowfa 
administrative, coaching and research positions: w*owmg 

DEAN OF ARTS Ref. NT6&/I 
DEAN OF SCIENCE Ref. ntw/2 
SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER 

P positions) In each of the following flaldsi 


Diitiim or tlm 
1 1 I'M ii, io tniictllno 

vvlfh | hi. Mabfr-i-s 
bl ini » iii-i,| 

1 ,r I "irr nif.f |f 

■tioiiM „t,] s 

• •■•'■(■■11111 ,ii-^ii„, 

,1111] I'.-SI-III l-ll , in 

»■■ III.- 111-1,1 I.l (ll 
III 11, lv lib «.|- uimirri 
inn ot ion, h |. 


pour will 
nsnncliitnd 
Course In 
Tlllil iin \vn|| 
./•iirs.-s |,, 
f iinilMnr 
• HIVl- Ilf,,. 

••M'i-i 1,-rii 

li I •*n i i<i 1 1 
''ill ,niii|f||. 
whirrs. 


Anthropology Ref. NTBA/6 
Botany Ref. NT84/7 
Chemistry Ref. NT86/8 
Economics Ref. NTB6/9 
English Ref, NTB6/I0 
Mathematics Ref. NT8&/I I 


Government 

History 

Law 

Physics 

Zoology 


ReL NTfld /12 
Ref. NT84/I3 
Raf. NT86/I4 
Ref. NT 86 /I 5 
Ref. NTS 6 / 1 6 


SHf a c nn “ m: 001,1 °f Arts: JAS7.036, Dean ol Science- 

G™TT ,n .' md WUcaaon fom, m a«ll,bh> fraa the 
(Appc). 36 Got^' Un ‘" ralto 

Md ’ posui °" ^ 

Closing date for all appAcations: 7 March 1 986. 

of ' JB Nonhon ' Te ^ “ -■*- 

(74377) 


Heriot-Watt University 

Deportment or Lunguoane 

LECTURESHIP 
IN RUSSIAN 

AppHj»Upng are Invited 
front atiltnbly qualified aandl- 
datea, preferably with a good 
Honours Deere a ,n RuHlsn 

PMitah” , nQt,VB or no °C native 
Engllal], for a Lactureshln In 
)* desired to make 
•pnplntment In time tor 
isawa? f th “ acodHr " lc ' year 

£? r * an nppolntert win 
w Ion to to lanauBoa 

hifltnru n h"? ttl# teaching of 
history and Inatltutlona on the 
Lingua noa (Interpret- 

& d Wa B ^a4 0 h U r 
cheBo ar ° nB - 

XiS'nlo? ■ CB,B £7>S20 - 

ravlowi. PBr annum fl,n dor 

smsb.. 11 " ""ffifflS- 

FH < S m } , H , X S p. rt "“' EdhSIuIS; 

®.M6*t9Sssr q,itjt ° 


Brunei University 

Department of Human 
aalancos 

lectureship 

IN THE SOCIOLOGY 
OF 

COMMUNICATIONS 

SF asn ^-TuM'S!BB ! 

ii.iKnritetes;'"." 

undergraduate dogrna nrl,™ 

S&saSSSS 9 

CIS 622 

u ” d « r review) p| u * £ign? 

b»?a. A,,ow -"«. wiSlSSi 

ap plVca Man* "'form J" 1 *® -n 


«7!Sao Bl - ti'flfo# 1 * hB 
. I JpdSr ravlVv). 7 , 3 :1* r n "mm* 

obtolnad from The Regiatrar 

rami 

raool . . 

March 

(•AffiT R " fl RV «>69/TH Ea . 

Hi 


univorslty. P.O. nSv Vat' 

S” a ,»"i2. A: 


■nveiopa, Clo_.„„ 
February 198#“ 



University of ' " 

• Reading , * ■' 

Deportment or Llnaulatic 
Science 

Applications are Invited Tor 
a 3 year rixed term 

lectureship 

from 1 October 1986. Condl- 
m'nnh Sh ? u d b ® nun II fled to 

ttEUSSSSt* re “ eareh 

to S r l ia ry QQf th ® “ cole *7.320 

2®;® few a.- 

p 0 rn°r 

PleuBe quote Hoi. ac 861 ' 

(Dolafl 1 ) 3 March 1986.' 

H 1 


Brunei University 

FACULTY 
OF EDUCATION 

LECTURESHIPS ( 2 ) 

nrB 

cste. 'JSE&ube 

nuHiiried in dMiaf b 2 W «H 

WWWS*,S£tSa S!: 

Sgeas 

0. 

• r A dS!, , /S tl 2iJ 0, 2 n a a sa rurth - 

from the PeraSSnSi c 5 bta, ned 
Brunei Univeraih? ?? c f B, ®ry, 
Middlesex UBBxL J- ,x brldge. 
oj a eeir-adriria^J? on «* c «lpt 
SJSgng dale- 28 * p v ^ ,Qpe - 

.1986. (903761 8 February 




USfi, 

Norwich!; 

VICE-CHANCELLOR | 

The University of East Angliaissefc ! 
successor as Vice-Chancellor to Profe I* 
sor MW. Thompson, who becomes? 
Vice-Chancellor of the University h 
Birmingham in January 1987. 

Persons interested in being considered . 
for this post, or wishing to suggest any 
names for consideration, are invited la 
write in confidence to the Chairman d I 
the Joint Committee of the Council am ! 
the Senate established to recomiW 
an appointment, Colonel G.S.H. Dieted 
CBE, Pro-Chancellor, do the Reglstra 
and Secretary, University of East? 
Anglia, Norwich NR47TJ, if possible by 
the end of February 1 986. : 

The Committee hopes to receive applica- ■ 
tions from persons with a wide variety ol 1 
backgrounds and experience for this post 
of chief academic and administrative 
officer of the University. Further particulars 
of the post and the University may be 
obtained from the Registrar and 
Secretary. 
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Universities continued 



Royal Military College of Science 

Shrlvenham 


SENIOR LECTURER 

IN 

LOGISTICS AND OPERATIONS 
MANAGEMENT ^ 

faZZZS!!*"* of an oxpsnaion in Ub Dofonce**^ 
lJKBWE ■f l L wl1188 0 vacancy has arisen to", 9 * 

■nC«L?Li JSL'Sr* 1 ooureeB curronlVv 


OHicgra, 

fS 8 '" 


ThaM 7n«r*JJ' lt C'° l ooiuw'ouHoniTv 

«e&wus#*aiss^ s ""“ 


’ axpanc 


InthlS BbMlBlIcaff flald. 

Per further Information and an aoDNcatlon ni» nRO 
oonlacl Paraonnal Office IHQl RMCS Shr 0 

I 

Closing date: 28.2.88 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 

CHAIR OF 
GENETICS 


. ...viauutu geneucs in sdencea™™^'/; 

6SBSaXR3S»! 


Royal Military College of Science 

Shrlvenham 




__ — JasaarajESEEissa 


In rsn-d 

Lectur@r/I 

Digital Image Processing - Electro-Optics 

Tha Collage Is a residential establishment In Oxfordshire runnino a ranop, ni»i 
postgraduBta, specialist and post-expBrianco courses for both civilian and i-n? 1 d0grt,e - 
students. It has an academic staff of around 100 whose duties are eSctlvtES 
University Lecturers. There are excellent laboratory, computer, wSSSm ami 1i£f, 
facilities and strong research links are maintained with Government ^ Rfffi d lbrarv 
establishments, industry and other Universities. Academic staff are encoumnan . 
develop their own research interests, publish their findings and where Snn.nS l ? 
for highar degrees. y «nu, wnere appropriate, read 

The Schoofof Electrical Engineering and Science has an expandinn int«r OD » 
sub/sets of digital image processing and pattern recognition tbgethe? with a w ri« h ! 
of new electro-optic devices and systems applied to optical Image DrocessiSn d 06 
communication and surveillance. The present vacancy is for a lecturar/«n . 
with an up-to-date knowledge and working experience in the field of dloUaMmnn^ 6 ' 
processing, electro-optics or a related area who is prepared to build iff 
fssearch and teaching activities within the School. d on the exis,m 9 

The successful candidate will be expected to teach at all levels indurtinr, 

MSc courses and to make full use of and further develop the mistfna imann^ !SS l8t i 0nd 
laboratory currently based around an Intellect 100 system. 9 800 procaasin 0 

There are outstanding opportunities for a dynamic applicant to exnini, ,h= „ . 

existing facilities for research, development and consultancy! ilSiWhS &5SJSP* ltanl 
Salary will be according to qualifications and experience in the Lecturer raf?L n 
Cl B, 520 or Senior Lecturer range £14,70£>-£18,*n5 p.a. Lecturer range £7,820- 

Appllcation forms and further particulars are available from tha Personnul n(fo a tun\ 
RMCS Shrivenham, Swindon, WSlts SN6 8 LA. Tel (0793) 78266^ |«J SSSuS nuStlS? 1 ' 
raf. SEES 2/86. Closing date for applications: 27th February 1986 1 quotln ° 

(7i2B7| 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

Application* are Invhed (or the following poaie: 

™™oWp|" IORLEC ™ REa,,,PS/MSOCIA,E 
DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES (3 poets) 
NamBtology/Entomology/VlFology/Rangelend Ecology 

A^aUnwwjiwla d foryeaeni poiu which will be HI led Iron, THREE ol ilia 

- » PPl'C B Hl Bhullld MOBS 058 fl 

«P5»irtW* ■wKwaStlSS 5 ,, '7 h ■"prience. Thu 

inme papertmem SSvafl n to ue^u! MSo^ JS2SL" n<tap||, 5 H “ un, ° lon,:h,,, 0 
i" K«“« DTO, " mn “' Th " 


, ^iraHUTW*. fho bnimrlniunl 

e*pocwd to supervise itudenti hr MnSnnhiS^ Ap P oin,eeB *'» 

,n wa-panSte atE^JSSSJi" ,hB " ■"•fa- 

pr«rerred. 7ne aooo nlee will * .j? r *0'iMnnablfiiij fiujii9i(iifa& k 

P-oS-rmnus in 

S52dSJSffiK£f ,8 T° B Y 

eoodh iSSSbwSj?"” ' Spp^ fc " l : lB h ,o,y *” (j or,o '° | 

^BBSSSaaS^Sgsaagagtea 




University College 
London 

OVERSEAS STUDENT 

n RECRDnMENT 

°aar 

Renl Hl par-i 5 1 ^.'r b< ; 1 : o f the 
graduates vvuh ° i 11 * should be 

fh B ed*fra%loJ 1 ll lv-t« D r ,e r d ? B °7 

Ion countries n nH t#m of fore- 
in dealing wi,h < VJ, d ®*P e rlance 
ovorsaaa * ,rob l"m of 

dents R»12 d, ^“ lea end stu- 

mmm 


Brunei — 

Depart men 

Sclenct* 

LECTURE^ 11 

INSOCW^-y 

ANTHROPOl^ 

Application* y***itf 
a LecturealilP ‘-LL V> Z 
Social AnthiWf.^SsPjJ. 
Department 
cea at Bru net 
plications 7cd{7, 
plated, or *^ rt f ^iJ«* 
doctoral etudent* ” 
couragad. ^ 

Salary will Kr tSiir^ 


niflflENT Of bdp — . “■porimoni. 

tnSSif* ** “EPARTMEftlT of’ ANIMAL BCIE Nr Fa DIES 
■ *PPMfm»ihn..iH — MNiMAL SCIENCE; Animal 

sssaS** 1 vp^jfoMhSrs! r r , Dduci,on and hwB “ n_ 

SjPSJjV- IWrtfort^felWdueiionl K bai if£ >nd 7> Br Vbteiina^ 

SSS’SsS- — 

mon, oniho«hi?:I^.' AMoetat^gS;??® “ 2*26.800. Senior Isctumr 


'WicS 118, Preivn^J?* **ti?dng nf J biK ,sona i l ii 1 paitini,lBrB ' "hich should 
^i a nalmiXP c ^ Uoa, ’ «"P'“7'"enl end 
wC ? f^annlS ff 6 * 06 *, B Islephone number and names 

lend &^ a i ,fNV »'*hy^| ,d Wmh d 2 rB,, l£l 0 ,hfl Dlrac,or - Appoint- 

AMtaif?, PO Bo* MP 187. Mount 

a “'*” — 

PPUoalions Is 21 Maroh IBflB. (74283) 


Ministr y of Defence 
Academic Professor 
of Music 

The Royal Military 
School of Music 
Knell ur Hull, 
Twickenham 

On (lie rutlra main of tha 
reEr'V,. lnci„nl,a„i In June 
1!IB6. tin. Mil, (airy of n of a, xe 
will ids niici-assor to 

‘■'I*, oil,* uf ilm live, Hauler 
hi iiUi-mli uiipniutmoiiie at 
Kiirlltii- II all. Tile I'rofnMsur 

Will ltllUlfMl.lt |,|„ iltivultll). 

m, *ni nii'l iilu„.,i iiuriiinny 

riiul Ann, | 'I minimi iliriHiiii,. 
inn ilin ivnrlil m| itriny uiiihIi . 
In mi, -ll> til, ii i.v tin- mi, inn ui 
hliiili-nl Iliuitlimlvlni'H. 

In Mil!, trust, wl licit ran ii Ira 9 
Wklr aximrleiH-i) and nond 
nrnUainlr ,|i,niiflcnitonv. you 
will liu It' in 1 1 rail lo hlvlruct Ilia 
itiri-n MOD rliiiMni) of student 
1 1 n in I ii mini a ■-» In llnrnmny and 
Aural Truliiiiin by rlniwos and 
lului-lulH. Vo, i will nlHO In. 
nIi-iii t iiindlitmoN for ilia Adv- 
nnreil f.'nrill '(rate of Music 
Iuniii), min also pntantlul Bnnd 
Bri-iinunl Miifon, In flnrmony 
and Aural Trnlnlnu. Adrli- 
lliniuily. In i-(,iiiiiiiLtlon with 
the lili-PLtor or Music, you 
will uri'imra Dio syllalniH of 
axuinlnnl Iijiin for Ilia MOD 
exit i n in a Lion fnr Rtudonr 

nn i id n m n tern. 

You will urnfarably havn 
Imil nxiiarlniit'a In a senior 
UL'iidemir ii|,i>nl ntinniit In the 
field of music, and tha ability 
lo tnncli and ralata wall to 
matura students will be a 
distinct advantage. Sorvlca ox- 
parloncn or sympathy with tho 
conntralnts of a military 
establishment would ba desir- 
able, and of course, you must 
be willing to partlrlpnto In the 
wider musical and social Ufa 
of this world renowned 
school. 

The Professor will be 
appointed on a period 
appointment basis fora period 
or 3 years. Involving a commit- 
ment or 30 hours par weak 
(excluding preparation time), 
for 44 weeks or tha year. The 
Professor Is on ^established 


(part time) Civil Servant and 
the post carries a penslonsblr 
remuneration . of £17,839 


plus an Outef London Alla- 
wanes of £897 (under re- 
view). 

The Civil Service Is an 
Equal Opportunities Em- 
ployer, 

Requests for application 
forms and further Information 
should ba made In writing to 
Ministry of Defence, CM(S), 
Room 865A. St Christopher 
House. Southwark Street. 
London SE1 OTD. Quoting AW 


1686. Closing date Tor com- 
pleted application forms is 88 
'ebrunry 1986. (80311) HI 


P! 


University of Oxford 

PERSONNEL OFFICER/ 
ASSISTANT REGISTRAR 

Responsiibililies include giving advice to a wide ranae ol 
emptoymtj departments and siafl on matters over Hie 
whole field ol employment, the servicing of a number ol 
lorn commits with employee represenlalives, and the 
grading of non-academic staff. Considerable organ- 
‘ s f5 nal .JkJ* required, in addition to relevant 
peisonnof/admimsirative experience. 

u 111 be in ei,h0r Grade 1A or ll(x) of the 
slruc,ure ( lhB scales cover the range 
experience 565 de P 0ndm 9 on a 9B. qualifications and 

^ ay ba oblalned f rom the Deputy 
S l Adminl ®tra l, °n), University Office^ 

ext 2?i? wTiSTf’ 0xfor l OX1 2 JE (Oxford 56747 
fhraal? lh a PP |l catlons giving names ol 

three referees should be lodged by 21 February 1 986. 

174253) 


The Papua New Guinea 
University of 
Technology 

AlMlIi'-llllllllS ,11-,, |||v||..f| | L . r 
■■‘...I'uMIIoms In il„. r„||,,w. 

■ mi Di-imi, , iii-iiis: 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN SOIL SCIENCE 

»>C Aiii-i, „|iur<- 

ilivlto, I 

lr .in P-ihciin who „r,s,snsH „ 
busi. ,|,-„rr-,. in Auric nil, in- ,.r 
> ■limn I hI ,- y riuin n ,-r*i , >11111-., ..I 

IdiViVT 5 ’/, 1 . 1 ' n, “! |U pre Turn lily 
with ,1 Pli.n. in Hull Si Ii-iil-o. 
nrufnnihly soli c.h„nilHlry or 
I'hiill miirlilun. Only unnll- 
caiilh wim ta-arhliiii expiti-lum n 
HI toll ailcnra In tl-uplcsl 
iDimirl,., will ini cuiivUtrcd. 
rur sr.iihii- Lnciuror iiuviilnn 
uniili'-antv must linvp cuii. 
ftldorabln lonrlilna and ro- 
s»u, ell nxi'urleucn pvideucnd 
hy u in, ail mnnher of nuhlicfl- 
iium, in rnpuluhLa sc (tint [fir 
JiiiirnulN. n,nl<*a lnr|u,|n 
truiUihlll «,r sail iihyslLH. sail 
I-Iicmlnirv, lillinl uuirltlun lo 
n,„iDrnru(li,iii„ an uom nrufln- 
,itn pi-ouruniu r.f the Oepnrt- 
" l ?, l, 1 - Thu Bin cnhHf Ul upnllcnnt 
will l>n u spec tod in initiate mid 
ruiidiict roauurch in the urea of 
soil fortuity mid crop yield. 

SENIOR LECTURER 

Department of Architecture 
anrl Building 

Applicants for ihLs pa„l. 
which It aval Inti! a Immucflato. 
■V. Hi, ou III liavi- t, 9>|i,ii-|i,||nu- 
li , il, III llllililln,, Tm-| 1 111 ill, ,|y 
i, ml t ons, i-in ||,,|| ,i„il -dmitri. 

mill pinli-'.iliinni lls well ,,i> 

i-i-lritMiii i,ti thii-y tenrhinn n»- 
perlmicn. a higher rtufirec end 
puhllt-uilonn. Taarliina assign- 
mnuts will span a iiumbor of 
subject areas Kuril ns building 
consiruirtlon. teclmolopy and 
services and design or acono- 
mlrs nnd mnnaaemont. 

,, .Salary; Lecturer K I 7.333 . 
K i 0,403 par aiinuni. Senior 
. L .5S urcr K 21.833 par nnnum 
(XI “Stu 0.7173 approx.); 
level or appointment will de- 
pend upon riuallffcariona and 
nxpsrlvnca. 

Applications will not be 
excluded from married cou- 
ples where both sponsor, are 
qualified to work at tha Uni- 
versity. 

Inillel contract period le for 
approximately three ynern. 
Other benefits Include a gra- 
tuity for 24 96 taxed at 8 96. 
support for approved re- 
search. appointment end re- 
patriation feres, leave fares 
for the staff member and 
family after 18 months of 
service, settling-in and 
settling-out allowances, six 
weeks paid leave par year. 
education fares and assistance 
towards school foee. Free 
housing, salary protect Ian 
plan and medical benefit 
schemas are available. 

Detailed applications (two 
copies) with full curriculum 
vitas, together with the 
names, addresses and tela- 

J ihona numbers or three ro- 
ars as and indicating earliest 
availability to take up 
appointment, should be re- 
ceived by the Registrar . Papua 
New Guinea University of 
Technology, Private Mall Biyi. 

Lae, Pspun New Guinea, by SB 
February 1986. Applicants re- 
sident In the United Kingdom 
should also send one further 
copy 10 the Association of 
Commonwealth Universities 
(Apple). 36 aordoit Square, 
London WC 1 H 0PF. from 
whom further general In- 
formation may be obtained. 
(90315) H! 


Include degrees or equivalent 
" "* * qua 1 1 flee lions. 


professions. 

administrative experience. 
date of birth, marital statue. 
®"d the names and addresses 
of three referees should be 
»enl by February 88. 1980, en 
Hie Vlce-Chanrallor. Uni- 
vnrsity of the West Indies. 
Mona. Kingston 7, Jamaica, 
Further particulars of the post 
are available from the some 
source or from the Secretary 
General. Association or Com- 
monwnelth Uni vers I ties 

(Apptfl), 36 Cordon finuara, 
London WC1 H OFF .10 whom 
candidate! in the UK should 
send an additional cony or 
their application. (90316) HI 


“sas- 


D ° Par tn,ont or Eco 

or Eco *»otnicB 




5**k» to 
n flva- 
■nta wiu, 


28 February 1986. (903? 3) III 


Salary will Kctif&ft . 1 n any ar D «! c “" t « wfu 

Further 

S2SS? M S i “SSSSr 

(90374* 



1 nCD «TH,. ( , 9 B 0 8 a ^uotln ? 


University of 
Exeter 

Deportment of Law 

TUTORSHIP IN LAW 

■ Applications are Invited for 
the above post tenable for one 
year from 1 October 1986. 
The salary will he £6.600 per 
annum (under review). 

.Further particulars avsll- 
“SiS from the Personnel 
Office . University of Exeter, 
Exeter EXo 4QJ. to whom 
Applications (three copies,-, 
candidates resident overseas 
Bhould be sent by 3 
March 1986. 

_ . Plaaee quote teferance No. 
tW^9i , “ l “"tMpond««y 


The University of 
Lancaster 

□apartment of Psychology 

LECTURESHIP 

INPSYCHOLOGY 

(Three Years) 

Applicants should have re- 
search strengths and coaching 
interests In Social Psychology. 
The appointment, for three 
years, will commence on 1 
October 1986. at the latest, 
and Is likely (o be made In the 
lower hair of the Lgcurer 
salary scale (£7,380 - £14,883 
under review). 

Further particulars srjd ap- 
plication farm available from 
the Establishment 
(quoting rprarfcnee L34a/H), 
UnlveyeltV .House. Balirigg, 
Lancaster LAI 4VW where 
Hpplicatipii!.(five copies) nem- 
Irtfl three rofereoe should ba 
■ant to arrive not later than 7 
March 1986.(90335) HI 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Faculty of Music 
# Applications aro Invltod for 

LECTURESHIP 

In tha above Faculty. The 
appointment will bo effective 
from I April 1986, or as soon 
. as possible thereafter, and the 
salary will be within the lower 
hslf of tho Lecturers' scale 
(£7,746 - £15,373 p.a.) with 
superannuation. The nppoin- 
taa will bo required Fa taka 
charge or, end to aupnrvlne the 
development of, the electronic 
mush: studio, and to take p H rt 
in the leaching of compasl- 
aoiia i^u bjectg on d the history 


prl 


and anslyBix 'of' niiislc,' . . 

rnerlly of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

Further particulars can be 
from the Personnel 

m\z: 

oppSVceUons 1 1 ^-‘- WM- 


copies'), tjljjtno* the J names of 


. refer see. shouid 
maged not later that) hi 
F ebruary 1986, Please quota 
Reference 18)9. (90341) HI 


be 

21 


University of 
Durham 

TUTOR IN SMALL 
BUSINESS 
COUNSELLING AND 
TUTOR IN 
INTERNATIONAL 
SMALL FIRMS 
DEVELOPMENT 

Appllcationenrn Invited for 
the above two new posts 
which are designed to under- 
write the expansion of the 
work or the Smell Business 
Centre at Durham University 
Business School In the Mold of 
counsellor and advisor train- 
Inp In the U.IC. end abroad. 
Those era areas In which the 
centre already has n coneldcr- 
f b >®„ reputation and where 
SnStLPJ® 01 ? 0 r °r substantial 
further development. Eueh of 

‘‘kP™ wl ” havo 0 «on- 
sEderable programme port- 
folio to minago and develop. 

„ The Tutor In Small Busi- 
P°* B Co unagijinp will euoport 
L5l 8 iT ,orl * ° r tbo Centre in 
advising end counsellor tral n- 
no In the ragron end national- 
ly. He or she will have ox perl - 
enco or work inn with sinall 
firms and with sd visors and 
teachers arid trainers of small 
busmens. 

el s'nTiu TniST ,n _ Ince fnn»lojj- 
?. „r ?i? Firms Development 
will have BXporlonca of work- 
(ng with email firms devalop- 
mbs' nnd I nalltutlons ovor- 

Each appointment will be 

fijr.'* 0 Z? arm ln M, ° 

.1* . an “PProprlnte 

Pe 7 nan *rf «* L f S!i ,rerB ' St ' alB 
1 J 1 . ^ “ £15,520 per Qnniim 
Interim Scale), Each contract 
{"“j; b ® extended should the 
m t hu cceaa fu [ in genaret- 

rnL*°Sl.H -1? programme in- 
come and activity. 

nuJS-Sjf l VP ,,pt,c H , * pa may be 

Si?i a o ned / ro,T1 ell a Registrar 
and Secretary. Old SI, ire Hall 

»nnM^ aH, ,2 HP ' t0 "hom 

®PPJ I cat! ons (3 coplea), in. 

namee and eddree- 

sent not later then 21 Febru- 
ary 1986. (90381) HI 


2.1 


U/iivni’Kily «i 
niiTningliiini 

I .,■ llll, 1,1 l.ll*M l|. , I mi, 

research POSTS 

Ai'lili, , r I , ,1,.. .,,, ,,uj, li || ll| 
■'!■■ I • "I !■ 1 Vk ll,., 

1 *■ (■• 1, '11,1 III Ol 1 ■■■,111,.,-rlii'i 

I'lU'In. ' l*„i 1 I iv.sisi 

POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH FELLOW/ 
RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE 

(It. -I 1*2 1 

l' 1 '•■(•li I'n.l'-ssf.i 

llrl.ii, Hal.) |„ a,,, m . |,| 
CJ.H. ,nc..|,.||||, l | i,, Ailuilr- 
‘• l 1 I li«- »n»lit« l* sx. ill In, « 1 ,rl. ■ 

*■?;* I,, '5* 1 l " Him, I, ml. 1 j,„i 
JJhh ,ln- ,|,i,ni,i,r^. AltL lr, 
I 01 '->1111 „i, U. „[, • rmti riu tin,, 
an Ini'-r-ii, live iuc.il>:] n| the 
Nmy. Joint «.,r) in tUi« tt r»-u 
II. lb l,rr>„ (urrl'-cl out Ii.nr 1 In, 
II-'M ivw, vr-nih and i),n. k n 
Hiillirnl ili. w l.inmi ul ,-jf !i ln 
]>r'-Ki„li„iry vtudh-b. Cnnili- 
iiJins bh'ii it'j tm vp nunliiiiH. 

, l,l 1 p-R- nr Cuiiipiuii,,) 
and I.,- intf-ri'vted In ili-vxiuu. 
inn models i,. r ilm isioi, 

inuktii,!. 


University of 
thu West Indies 

UNIVERSITY 

REGISTRAR 

Ai'jili, i>i 1 1, 1, v Inviu.'l 

lr«.,n Milliit.lv (1 iiiilinprl |,„ r . 
K*1 , ? ,r H„. |.«.M „| I.InlvrNlv 
niiiiKtriir. Uiilvrii-uliv of Mm 

IMmlV.,!- 1 !' ! h - r,, ‘ t '■ ,1 v«»|-b| | v 
vi; L V. Ih ("H'liiblhln lo tlm 
vii P-C.lnu,, ,.||„r „ v ,. r . 

« I cuor.llimllm, c„t,| x„p,- r vl- 

*lo„ «■( tim ,-i.|iir„] i-i-,iln, rurini 
I ill), ili, lls ul ih u tliilvnrstlv. 

Moil V'V •M'HUiUm- 

aiul opnriulini m tin s,- 
■ llll, lllliis til f- ii, | , uf ,|| L . ihrr-p 

n«,V nU |I‘.V 5 . ,J®nw» l « ; M. T rinded 

and IIuiIiikIoh am) in um 
npn-campuH ■ ■mirlbut- 
ini, tnrrltutlps. He is i-nspoiiHl- 
i»ui It.,- enBui lnti iliui Um deci- 
sion k ur tlu. Co, null and ,hu 
9enatn and or I lie Commli ici<« 
*r*ss C.«>Mnctl and KsiiHln arc 

correctly ri-rurdod und are 
cut rind out . The UnlvurMly 
Run I sir ur will |,n expert ml to 
W'l* ".^“V role ii) ansurlnn Hint 
tiie University cantimiov to 
serve the region criactlvnly. 

success fill upplirant will 
no etpeclfid to asfuimi, duties 
us soon no possible,. 

.-Saln 1 ^, i„ the range 

ttaiAnS." 5 V,’ 20 pnr “nnum. 
Up to five full erunrimy class 
passages plus Uaggago allo- 
wance up to USJBOO on 
1,1 ontl °n normal 
lrr^ii* a<1 2 n o Fr * e riirnlsIlBd 
h^P.m r U°^! l,lon w “ntlonnl 
housing allciwaiico or 30% of 

S52l e -?5“ p f' . UWI ‘ontrlhll. 
lion ot oqtilvnlcnt of 10% of 

ril?* 1 ,Q Supnrannua- 

..pchsnin. Aiinuni Study 
nud I ravel Grant ol .IS5.2&0 
riu '•■■ir. JS1 .743 1 or s,,mis»: 
u ! l l! ,"*“1 wall for up lu thrni, 
clilldrcu. liuok Grant up 10 
JjM *?00 pnr annum. Car pro- 
vided. Entertainment alio- 

raSV«KL°{ JJ®- 400 nor nnnum. 
(Salary und tormt and condi- 
tions under rovlaw). 

Detailed applica ((one (six 
copies; oivinn «uu particuJare 
of quslfflcetlons which should 


I hr 1 » ■-,( (s 1 
4 vritrs 1 i-u, 
posslhli. d.,1,-. 


■a 1*1 « lor up i,j 
U rn KOiuinst 


ERGONOMIST/ 

mOENGINEEH 


( Hrl I'At 

An .-ruoiiuiiiis, tir l,ini-ii- 
uliu-r-r In riitiulri.d n> im,, 
inuiifdis, Jiiiiintry m„m hiv„s- 
tliiuliiui 11, ■> Iiiriuiiiitf. 1 ■■■ in, - 
iin.l incltiurls ol prior 1, Man r.f 
tKE UpethMinlly l-iiliiloU 

iiuiHi illo-s|.i;|f,|uI .llsai’ilnrs tf. 

■ ,illi,s,|-y. Pri-fci-Kii, ,• will lu- 
l,iv,-i, ,0 .ipnii, .mis wlm luivu u 
TO.?"" V' I If lent ion 

""4, 11 hnnwh-ihii- rjf inovuinnni 
2!Sci. VSlB 11,1,1 •"■•usU-lul L-xpurl- 

Thnpus) In Inimblii lor up to 

Ssai:w.E Bm ,,,fi vc “ mi * m 

TEACHING 
COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES 

«R«f 1*4.1 

n *BuclBlBSnended fora 
Teaching Company Prouram- 

BaihroSm 55?d 

Kitchens Ltd.. Wol- 
verhampton. 

. Th* project Involves the 
nSJf?l» Dr,nioni computer- 
Fi - i - B ?. J T l>rlD ' l l nlan « inrorma- 
r.“(L“ vsl,irn, ‘- ° n * associate to 
work on mniputer/Bhop-riaor 
Inter-ncilon, the other an In- 
tegration of information sys- 
tems across management func- 
tions. 

The pontN ere lennblr for 
yoflrn from di t* tiooncftt 

pnBtflbiP ilQlf:. 

l>M|tnrin\r^iii ol Mnlnliuruy & 
Material* 

RESEARCHFELLOW 
RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE 

(Jtef U3) 

To work on an industrially 
supported project Involving 
auperpJastfc forming of aluml- 
nlum alloys will, the objective 
making. I, movn lives in de- 
sign end forming methods far 
super plastic purls. 

_ The successful candidate 
could be a metallurgist with 
practical engineering ability 
or an engineer with a good 
materials background. 

The post Is tenable for up to 
three years. 

Salary scales: Research 

Associate IB £6,600 - £B,980 
Pj"» . Bupera munition. r b - 

• 5ro rC «an Fo . l,ow IA *7,320 - 
xi 8, ISO plus superannuation. 

Far further particulars Tel* 

021-478 130f, eSi. 8939.' 
e hove 8 raroronco numbers 

No formal application. 
Three copies of application 
including full curriculum vitae 
ana naming throe referees to 
ABBlatant Registrar, (En- 
aineerirto), P.&. Box 363, 
2TT by zi 

.Plo^rMs C 97 Port,,nlly E ffr' 


University of 
Exeter 

Dnpartmeni of Economics 
o Appllcatloim are invited for 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURERSHIP 

In Economics tenubla frnin I 
September or 1 October 1986 
tor • period of two years. 

.S? n "7 on f ,n 9 aelary will bo 
within the first four points of 

£7°aa£ Ct £B 0 «an C “ l0 curr *ntly 

S7n fi' 2S2 Pff* nnnum on 

thn scale £7,380 - £ 14,923 per 
annum (under rnvlnwj. 

Further particulars avail - 
SSi? /"f* 'hr P.irsonnel 
ovi c ®J« l {" , . kor,, . lsr ° r Exeter. 
*04 «o whom a 1 :pl Ira - 
*« conies; randldutos 
resident oversnas nnn copy, 
giving names of thre» re- 
rereoe. should bo sent by 27 

R£TO.,ltfEsr rtJfPrB, H? 


REMINDER 

E0« CLASSIFIED 

. ADVEBTU EhTEMTS IN 

THE T.H.E.S. 

SHOULD ARRIVE NOT LATER TfU 

10AM MONDAY 
PRECEEDING 
PUBLICATION 


j 
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Universities continued 


U MIST 


I ul *.'.ui|iiitni i ■ • 1 1 

FIVE 

ALVEY-FUNDED 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTS 

Th«- [iifunnur lexi SvMa-llit 
itronii within (lie Deportment 
Js h m ii J dr ifK innir>' lor 
rr-ii<tir<ll In Infurmnllnu Syi- 
it- mu i i-<|iilr<iiri«iith linuinoT- 
Ijmi Inv'ilvfil In l.uth Alvcy anti 
EhPIlIT prujnrl.i, 

F-lvf Ri-NPurch Assistant* 
are risqnlrml for n inalur prn- 
Jo< t riinilcil Ijv Hit- Soft warn 
Eiinlni ci-liui sertiiMi rif iltn 
Alv «y Inlcliidvc- in IT. Thu 
prole, f will l.a rurrlrd run In 
<ollnlii-i-Alli.fi with four In- 
ilnsll-lAl |inr inurn unJ ll-> dim Is 
«» disl’nltip ti:rlliilqii4-s for 

computor-nlch-il lloqiilrn- 
mnnr-. Arm I vain for larqe mid 
cuinplnx syutenii. 

Camlliluinn should linn- rv- 
hfurrli ur (iirJiistrlal intperl- 
fnrn In imn nr mort- nl Mir 
Mllnwimi iirr“rts . nvMniu de- 

Vnl'.pilK-MI llll-modn ll«. ||. 

jsm, require in mil* eiinliibr-r- 
lai'l, knowledge t-upiurt- ninl 
rcpri-aminiloii. ,M liiiuiusas-t. 
ilatnlmsi>«i. 

Thei (nisi will tur for 3 yours 
n Itlilii I llo i j nn i- £ 7.33 T ■ 
112.1 42 pur Diiiiiiin. 

Alipfiru I Ikiim. <n loll nil ri- 

fua-uin-i! r:uM/n. inrliiilliin u 
riiri-Jriiliiin vitm- nnil iliu 
limni'N itf iivii rut ci-tini, should 
In- sc-iii in Mr. |». I .onco - 
l»iu|iis. Of-imi-iiiii-ui ,if ouii- 
IUIHHI, , i | , I'AUHT. I'.fJ. Hun 
HK. Muni hi-Hrc-r Mfili [Ql>. to 

u-haini f iircii.-r nurilr-uitii-t mnv 

in- Ill* I liiwlii., Unip 

*".,_SHbI Fohriiui-y 1 ‘lHfi. 

I 'K'OJ'l I 


University of 
Botswana 

LECTURERS 

lli'l'-u-lruc-iit «if I'fi v nIi 


Apjiflc .ml-. if ii -i i Irl luw- nl 
lo.iir .in .M. s. . ■ in I'fivsl. *.i nn. i 
j>i-ci«> i -Hi l-v ,i I'h.H. Iri I'l.v -.l.-i. 
Tin- i J.qnirmi.-ut ini-. r>'M>iiicli 
fulc-r<-il-. hi Hit- Pliysii i, mill 
luhti iiiiii-iii-. i>i flt-ni-ic iii.jt- 
Em-rii\ Hi-Miun-i-s. tii-i.|<hi- 
slrs and Tn<-i,i-i i i, nl hull, | 
Suite I'liyiks. Whilst oxporl- 

eiith 111 mie nl (llcgi. timas 

wciulil bo un iidvuiitnuii. Appli- 
cants in Miller fields of Physics 
arc also hull cl to apply. The 
Department of Physics of fern 
ana major subject an unrt of a 
comb tiled inn Jar D.Sc. prun- 
rnmme. The Hppalntee wilt be 
required to dudyn uml tcatli 
pi iv sirs courses at all levels In 
tho undergraduate progr am- 
mo. and to uudnrtnhe re (.mirth 
and surh other duties as arn 

B rasnibetl hy tiw Head or 
■apartment. 

Malurv scale: l>g.OB 4 

Pi 7. 332 p.n. Fi-lnne Unneflt* 
for I'apalrluton*. will ho ontl- 
Mud to contract addition lit 
30 % of basic salary, mid 
gratuity at 23 % of basic anl- 
ary plus contract addition an 
successful completion of a two 
year contract. 

Applications with names 
and addresses of three 
academic refarees to reach (he 
Assistant Registrar i Academic 
Staffing). University of Holn- 
tyano. Private Bag 0022 . 
Gaborann. Iiotswann. not ln- 
5 ? r i 1 , 1 * 11 ZB February 1996 . 
Candidates In thu UK should 
° cr,p F °* their 
applications to the Associa- 
tion of Commonwealth Uni- 
versities (Appts. i. 36 Oordon 
Ldi,lJo11 WC 1 H OPF. 
.1903211 til 


The Flinders 
University 
South Australia 

CHAIR 

OF MODERN GREEK 

Applications arn Invltsd for 
appulntment of the Founda- 
tion Chair of Modem Croak In 
tha School of Humsnltloa. The 
Professor will ba head or the 
new Discipline of Modern 
Greek end will be expeatecl to 
provide leadership- both In 
leaching and research. 

There Is a substantial Oreok 
community In Adelaida which 
.supports the establishment of 
tha Discipline of Modern 


Greek end looks tu It to play a 
-loading . role In preserving 
aspects of their culture and 


University College of 
North Wales 
Coleg Prifysgoi 
Gogldd Cymru 
Bangor 

fjeiuir lifli-lll ■ if E« onuinfi * 

NATWEST LECTURER 
IN BANKING AND 
FINANCE 

Ai'pllrailous aro fnviiittl fur 
iho uhovi- iiL-w imihi . Tlic urr- 
inn nppoln't-d will bn 
peclni to leiuli Imnklnn 
roursrs ivllll special rnfnrmiru 
to ill Irani two of tlin following 
fields. Comiiiirailw Hunklnu 
and t-'lnuiulst SVMenib. flnuk- 
Inti hlHiiiitiiiinr-iil. Klim In I 
\Iuiiui|oiii'iiiI ut Hanks: Strm - 
lun- mid Op'irut lulls <«i ihe 
Hunklnu l-'lrm. Straimlr Pinn- 
nliig anil Murkoilnu In Hanks: 
and . Hanking anil Cnpltsl Mar- 
kets. A| ■I'lii-ailiiiis will he c mi— 
Bldm-rd from oiaivjnilBis. 
bankers end fliniiiLu special- 
bus |u reluifiil fields ulm un- 
IntnrliKlcnl In Hip-ip ureas. 

Thu np|iciliifni»lll W ill he fur 
three years 111 llic flrsi Inst- 
ance and sulurv will he uii tlin 
Universities - f-'Tlnmm Sculo 
(£ 7.921 - £ 15.322 ( uiicl'-i- rr- 
vlnw)). 

Applli illloiiH Itlyii ' ii] ilns). 
nivliuj details of (|i mil f lea t luus 
anil nsperfenre. logetlier with 
iho iiauirB und uclUrnaaus of 
three referees, should lm sent 
ifi Mrs. M.E. Mardonuld. 
Asalntnnl llcnintrsr, I J ulvnrsl- 
ty Collegn of Noi-tli Wall, 
Dangur. Gwynedd LL 57 2 I 1 G. 
from whom further partlru- 
isrs may be ol.tiiiiird. 

Clnshiii dole for miplka- 

doits- 1st April 1 986 . 

(HOflaH) HI 

The Australian 
National University 

Annllrutlijii*. me invlmri 
from suliiilils r| i mi if j,- . i (non 

mid women r i . i ii|i|>n(iiiiiu‘ni 
flllluWlll-l | 'LlSlC lull . 

He | in i" l iiii-ii l nf ii>ir>|ouv 

POSl’DOCTORAL 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN TII EHMODYNAMIC 
S'FUDIES OF 
SHEET-SILICAT’E 
MINERALS 
IN GEOTHERMAL 
AND 

HYDROTHERMAL 

SYSTEMS 

Tha nucranhful up pi leant 
will ha Involved in a number 
of alteration aludloa of naoth- 
Bnnul and hvdrothuriiuil nyn- 
turns uml In tho duvnlupmuut 
Of therinodynunilL inodnln or 
ihe cun i mmi sluxd-sl Ileum 

mlunrsls In 111 Dae sy slums. Tli« 
aim nr the muf. u in milisu 
the tl (lllst | oelllr i| | ll-l |- v I, f 

alieiiet-BlIlcutcH in tdurldnlr 
uhvsico-chnmli.iil oiivlrnn- 
inents Ln liyeli-othcrnmi avs. 
tomB. Applli mils slmulil luiln 
n Ph.ll. dc'irpe in riuhKsi 
roluthifi to i in- piuJiii:! uml 
Prafurubly have u sliniiu m- 
tcrcsi in tha us,, ni iiierniu- 
(lyillllldl-s III €I|*IT-||I>|IDS(R Nl II- 
dins. The ■■piirdiiiniunt will bn 
for lliron yours. 

l^a ; i OS,,,,, 6 March 

Cun di I Ions ..f Apunilit- 
■nunt: Salary will be- In uccord- 
uiil'u with gunlll LtutloiiB and 
eaparlniH-s within the ranns: 
Pantdortoral Fallow Oracle I 
tut A fixed point) 3 A 23.473 - 
326,880 n. a.: Cl = SAa.OSSO 
on 21 . 1 ,86. Grants aro pro- 
vided towards travel and re- 
moval. ihauoli Bpa'clsl condi- 
tions may apply to persona 
appointed . to- - externally 
funded positions. Assistance 
towards housing Is given to an 
nppolntse from outside. Can- 
berra. Eligible sppqlutess will 
be required to join Iho Super- 
annuation Balipmo Tor Auatm-. 
linn Universities- Mstamltv 
(pave <■ avnllable. The Uni-, 
varsity raierves the right not 
to make an appointment or to 
make ah appointment by In- 
vitation at any. time. 

Applicants should quote the 
advertisement reference when 
requesting further particulars 
and when submitting applica- 
tions. which should bo 
Towarded to Due tor n.V. 
Dubs, Registrar. AND, OPO 
Box *. Cunbarm, ACT 2601 . 
Austmlla. Further Intormn- 
tlon also avallnhls from the 
Associetion ur Cuinmou- 
wealth Universities f Apiitai. 
36 Gordon Square. London 
WCUI OFF. 

The Unlvareltv is an Equal 
Opportunity Employer. 

<803171 HI 


enabling them to pass tliom on 
tdiauaceadlnii generations. In 
-order to achlOve this object, 
all staff In Modern Graak will 
be. expected to partldpeta in 
huen uff-camphs teaching u 

, ™oy be approved from time to 
time hy the Un (varsity Council 
na part of any co-operative 
orTangomeiit with other tartl- 
ary liiBtltuttons in South Au- 
*.>•** smidipntad 
that the dloclplino wiu astab- 
11 eh rluse links with the Greek 
community In 8uutn Au- 
stralia. 

Snlary: ASST . 036 a year. 

Enquiries of an nendamte 
nature may ba rilreaiad to th 
Chairman ur the School of 
tfumanLtloa. rurllier lnTorma 
tlnn about the paaition. iha 
conditions nf appointment (in 
eluding superannuation 

arrangement*) and dotal la re 
qutred uf applicants may ba 
obtained from the AmoI cation 
Of Commonwealth Universi- 
ties (Apple.), 36 Gordon 
' on. don WC 1 H OFF. 
Appllcatlona should be 
lodgad. in duplicate, with tha 
Registrar. The Flinders Un| T 
varsity of South Australia, 
Had ford Park, South Australis 
by 21 March 19 B 6 
0 ) ‘ HI 


University of 
Birmingham 

I)ii|inrfni<-IM nl Moi hmihol 
En>iliiL-i-rln<] 

LECTURESHIP 
IN ADVANCED 
MANUFACTURING 
TECHNOLOGY 

Ciindl'lains slmulil have n 
buck ni-dii nd m- nn (niurcs> > In 
moving Into the flrhlsuf f. - '>in- 
pulnr liilcursleil Mniiufiit-- 
tnrr. CAIVCAM. IloLxtlcs. 
Evpoi i Sysinmi. imluMrlsI mi- 
(■INIIon ul Al. ur CAE In 

iiriii-i-fll- 

T In, Dupnrimnilt lins ext.nl- 
1 1— lit fl 3 I) ftlvlllllns uiltl IS 
hnnu |o ailmcl cuiKlIdulas who 
Will make full us" af ihow. 

Idt-nlly. '.niilll'latos should 
have h hluhnr rin.irnn unri/nr It 
A (7 r-xporlnniB In unu n( the 
flnlds IIsibiI or rnluied areas. 
Howevor, there Is a shurtugr 
of such i-ouplc und lu-iur the 
inlnlmiilii >(uallf|i-nt|oii In a 
good ilniiiiurs Dnijrue (n miy 
braiiLh of auufriiifii-fiip. phy- 
sics, nialliainnllral physics. 
matlipiiiBtirs or romniHei- scl- 
enrn. Tim" und nsslstnnce/ 
support iiei BSKiiry (or ri'iriiln- 
Ini), and llnis untarliio n f f'*fd 
ur prime Impui-lunrn to llie 
national omiu.niv, will lip pru- 
vlilud. The Department snuks 
to rn.-rnll stuff uf (if nil 
qnull ly/proniise; only I'ultrll- 
dutca w (rh ii high rrseiii-ch 
pninntinl nntl a strunn dpiei- 
nilnailoii to sneered should 
apply. 

The salsiy Is un the Lei tur- 
er scale £ 7,320 - £ 14,023 plus 
superannuation. 

For furthar particulars Tal: 
021-472 1301 , Ext. 2539 , 

quoting rcforance 01, 

No formal application 
farm. Three copies nf appllrs- 
lioit Including full curriculum 
vltue und uaminn three rc- 
feroes to Assistant [tealstmi-. 

( Taculty of EiiRlnoerlnfli. Uni- 
versity nf Birmingham. I’.O. 
Box 363 . Blrmlnnham B 15 2 TT 
by 3 Murch 1986 . 

All Equal Opportunities 
Employer. 1 * 10340 ) If I 


University of 
York 

TWO LECTURESHIPS 
IN POLITICS 
ECONOMICS AND 
PHILOSOPHY 

I In- I 'Ulv-I Silt .-I V..r|. III. 

U> ih-if|..|i It-. 

N'llll'llllll it ||, 

■ « ‘ * 'I I* *1 1 1 i‘ ** Full Ills .Hill 

I'iiIIII- S'l'li||iis,,|i|j\ lm, in ||,.\1 

'si-lfnil' ,,t I'l.llih- 

■Ill- x .uni I'hllux ipli v. I , , 1 1 1 1 
(Inirrej, will I .e iiiforcil in i-.u h 
id tho three tmlrs of hiiIiImiih. 
and thora will also he a ihinreu 
covering all three subjects. 

Applications nra invited for 
two tenured lertiirnNlilps from 

1 October 1986 . t h>i 

pnitts will bi- In the Depnii- 
nu-nt uf Ei uiunuli s uml it<>. 
luted Rtiidir-i. Cuiiiildiiii-N fur 
• Ills IKl-it RllUllllI ll.ivu l||| |||. 
ti-rexi in snnir n-.pci i < it imtiii, 
Lluilie nntl lie ii|,|„ |„ 
rrspuiiNihlllly fur the Joint 
tMiirsi'N with Folltl, h uml p|il- 
luspliy. The Other post will he 
Iri Mix Denui tniuiil ,,f I -«tl 1 1 Ux . 
(.UiMlIilSIeB lor Mils pith! 
Mlinuiii lm (amlllur wlilt 1-10110- 
mli upnrunc-lios tu iim study of 
liulltlm ilnclinllnri public 
cii<il(/u), and bn able In taka 
responsibility for tho Joint 
catirsiie with Economics - and 


University of 
Nottingham 

Dopnrtnmrit of Music 
Appllcatlona ora invited for 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 

In thp Department of Music 
for the aciKlemlC your 1986 / 
87 .. during Ilia Innvo or abs- 
ence of ProrasHor Ian Dent. 
Applicants should preferably 
hive .expertise in two or the 
following arena: Medieval and 
oarly nanaiaaanen Music: 
Camputui- Applications In 
. * Analysis: Eciinnmust- 
oology. Tho Lecturer will also 
i« nxpoclod to play a full part 
in Ihn very uctlvo musical Hf a 
of the University. 


within tho rang a 
£ 7,320 - £ 14,923 f under re- 
view). 


v util ntn will! tvgnuunva bi iu 

Flilluanphy. Ability td offer 
teaching U» ill* «™a of Amor; 
icon snn/or Soviet Follilce will 
ha an additional advantage, 

Starting salary will depend 

on qualifications and 
ence and will bo on thc Loctur- 
ora" Bcala. currently £ 7,320 to 
£ 1 4 ,923 por annum (under 
review). With UPS. 

Hlx copies or appllcatlona 
Iona . only rrom ovaraess 
candidates) with full ourrlcu- 
lurn Vltue and nemlnn throe 
— 'eroea, should be sent by 

10 March 1986 to 

Beglstrar's Department 

C Appointment). University or 
York, Hesllngton, York YOI 
ODD. Further particulars aro 
nvallabla. Fleass quote adver- 
tisement reference number 6/ 
323 1 , ( 90323 ) HI 


James Cook University 
North Queensland 

LECTURER 

(SPECIAL 

EDUCATION) 

Appllcatlona ere Invltad for 
tha position of Lecturer (8pa- 

m'e §S^ n W» n H/S e th a . e,, SS! 
ISJSSnE StiSWafiK 

tton. The position ie available 
on^ormaient basis from mid 

Applicants must have a 
hlahar degree (preferably n 
doctorate! ln Special Educe- 
•“2k * poaching or clinical 

2U?( l jl r -i c “J , ? n ' ^ nd 0 ■fgnificent 

MHod of involvement In spa- 

r!S.rt‘ ,< V ,c “ t,on- pravon re- 

FK? , ar !' 0B ,0Brch and publica- 
tion Is desirable. 

The nppoJntee will bs bk- 
pocted to be Involved In 
undergrncliiatn and poatgradu- 
ate teaching, tho actlvltlea or 

cnSuSI' ,nB V“* ol M llcal “er vices 
??Q5r?,- n,ul to have on active 
eoimnllinent to and Involve- 
ment in research and develop, 
menr projects. p 


London JVCIH OFF. 


The University of 
New South Wales 
Sydney, Australia 

SCHOOL 
OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 
LECTURER 


iTciiuri'd or Tmiumblt- 

Aupolntmcnt) 

Applicants should Imvn a 
higher tlegrea or nqiilvuliipt 
nililllMcutloiis. The sik-rcKHnil 
epiillcunt will tt-nch itrltnnrliy 
In thu arnii of Sovlot/Eiist 
Eurupnuii politics; uxpcrlniit;*- 
and wlllIngimHs to tench In 
olhar nreHS as well la cIpnIi-- 
ablp. Appointment will lm 
cither with tnniire or on tlic 
basis of s Lonti-ntt with provi- 
sion (or conversion to teiiurn. 

Further information from 
lTofcssor n.M. McCnllnm, 
Hnud or Srlionl, University of 
Now tiuutli Wnli-s, F.O. Box 1 . 
KPiisiiintun. NSW 2033 . All- 
alriilln iTel: ( 02 ) 697 2381 ). 

Srtlmy SA 2 7.233 range 
SA 35, 7 7 7 , rciiiiiiienrllin snlnry 

orcorillmi l>) qiiulif li-iit Ii.iin 

uml Hxpnrl'-iu-e. 

For further liilnnnut lun 11I1- 
out ronilltluiiN of uppi.lntiiiont 
and mut hoc! of applied t km 
wrlln Iu the Seirnlury Ciuner- 
al, As-iijclnlloii uf Coinin' 111- 
w-eulth Uiilvei-Mlllos iApiiih,), 
36 Gordon Squnrc, London 
WC1 If Opr. Appllcatlona 
close: 14 March 1986 . 

Equality of employment 
opportunity Is University poli- 
cy. 199332 ) HI 


University of 
Queensland 
Australia 

LECTURER/ 

SENIOR LECTURER 
(TENURABLE) 
CIVIL 

ENGINEERING 

Must Iidvi- Hiilluiirs tlniiriiu 
111 Civil Eii|ilii»erluii and n 
Flt.f). In n major field within 
Civil E.ii||luccrlnij. Significant 
profesHloiiitl nxparicnco 

nsB'-ntlal. Coininlimunt to 
tnaLliliia ami naenn-h nss.in- 
tlal. Priority ureas for 
appointment Include nti-iic- 
tin-us. fluid inoi'hunlrN/ 
livdi-mihi n. trunsportiitlun. 
•-niP.lrik1li>u. filer. f) 46 H 6 ). 

LECTURER 
IN SOCIOLOGY 
(TENURABLE) 

Delia 1 linnul ul Ant)irii|M.I.„iv 
und bill lulutiv 

i ,r JJdlllVUltMH qu.ll- 
triL-atlon In Buclolooy iiecns- 
ssry. Applicants with Intni r-Ht 
nntl i-xperl»iu-» In uny fluid of 
aocloluiiy arn luvllc.l tu 'ipiiiy. 
•Kef. 027 xfn. 

Sdllu-v pur II 1 1 mini. Si-ulur 
Li-, iiu-.-i : $ A 3 6.54 1 

8 A 42 . 5 H 8 , | rtrlnmr 

3 A 27.233 - SA 35 . 777 . 

AddltltMiiil ul 

aiiiilli-ullnii forms urn nvull- 
nulu rruni tho Sni-rnlury 
Gauernl. Ansiiclntinn or Com- 
mon weal lli Universities 

(Appts.). 36 Gordon Square. 
.London WCUI OPF. Closing 
date 31 March 1086 . . 




University of 
Oxford 

St. Hugh’s College 

TUTORIAL 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN FRENCH 
LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 

Tho College proposes to elect, 
with afreet from I October 
I 9 B 6 or. exceptionally. I 
January 1987 . a Fellow and 
Tjtar In Modern Languages 
(French) to teach from tha 
seventeenth century to the 
present day with pnrtfculur 
reference to French Literature 
in the nineteenth and especial- 
ly the twentieth century. Tha 
Fellowship (open to men end 
women) Is tenable with a 
non-stipend lory University 

post. Application rorma and 
further particular* can bs 
obtained from the Senior 
Tutor, Bt. Hugh's College, 
Oxrord. OX2 ALE. to wham 
completed applications, nam- 
ing three referees, should be 
submitted, not later then 12 


University of 
Stirling 

Department of Political 
Studies 

temporary 

lectureship 

H ara Invited for 

■ temporary two-year rixed 
team Lectureship in tJ,i JS? 


University of 
Stirling 

Department or Philosophy 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 

Anplktitlons hit llivllml 
from pouplu with an Inlerpst 
hi any of tlin rcinral nnui* ul 
phili.xoiihy lot- 11 nimi'iirai-v 
one-yi-nr L.ni-tii.THlilii In Pill- 
Icjsnpliv It nlll 1 S(i|ltnl1llil-I- 
1086 . 

Salary will in- williiu tlin 
L«u lurnr's h.-iiIh £ 7 ,H' 4 I 
£ 13.522 (iinilui- review). 

i'lirllmr |Hini>-ulni-s 01 Hu* 
post are iivnllnlile Iroiu llic 
Unlvnrally S«H-r«itiirv. Uni- 
vursliy of Htli-llmi . .Sllrllliq 
FK 9 4 LA; Tel: () 7 Hli 73 I 7 I . 
Eht. 2314 . to win nn iipl.llca- 
IIcjUH tminl tier with tin- nniue" 
or tlireu rt-fiiroi'-i xliol.hl lm 
sent liy 3 Mnri'h I !l)|6, ci mil Inn 
rnferniu-n cl - ), (903441 I I I 

Oxford 

St. John's College 

Tho Cnlloijn propiiMi-s It) 
elect n 

CHAPLAIN 

who will bn nit (Iflli lnl Fellow 
inirl a member ot tlin (luv- 
ariiliiii Body, lo lake office on 
1 st September 1 986 , or ns 
soon nn possible tlturmif ter. 
Tltu appointment will ba for 
three yeurs in the first Inst- 
ance. renewable for periods of 
up to seven year* thereafter. 
The successful applicant, who 
should be an ordained member 
of tha Church of England, will 
be required tu conduct deilv 
services ln the Collage 
Chapel, and to undertake pas- 
toral work among nil members 
of Uie College. He should he s 
graduate and may bo required 
to undertake a limited umonnt 
of undergraduate teaching in 
Theology or same othnr sub- 
ject. 

Further particular)! may bn 
obtulnad Tram tlin College 
Socretnry. and applications 
should ba sent to the Presi- 
dent, not Istnr than 2 1 st 
February 1986 . < 90246 ) HI 


Fellowships 


Personal 


Salaried tt'isl?, 
01-734 

BRIDGING LOANS 

tmciu aro ajrph 9 niT* N . 

C15.000. aVpiv nSS: Fr 1 

* tttfins rrom (!/(?. fef.j 
«l««i ‘not broWi,^. 1 ’ 
Frnvldnnt. 3| 
L.i>ikIoii WlA MTv' H 
4 a*) 5416 . RT - Tti III 


Holidays and 
AccommodatiD 


DRISCOLL HOUIKHDiTT 

kr 4 yt* ftfl? 

4175 . 132136 ) 

F crSPr 5I U ,° V '5 0K »^ ' 

CENTRE In the Upxn' 
Valley, 40 stud enli U‘- 
nlnn residence ivlihJn', 
woods. Cefnfaai L' 
Rnityader. Powys. 
(903451 t 


Appointments 

Wanted 


FINE ART PAINTING.pir 
full-tlnie post rsquirtj 1 
tutor or technlclsn. 
tcstlmaiilals, Pltm tv 
R. Chapman c/o Educm 
Curator, Tate Oilier). I 


THE CITY UNIVERSITY 1 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL I 
AND ELECTRONIC ENGINEEfflNG/j 

TEACHING FELLOWSHIP^ 

The Universiiy wisltos io itpjjuim a Teaching Fellow ji 

tho dovalopmoni uf postgraduate reaeardi and taachitJ*' 4 " /' . 
area of uleciricnl power enginooriny. Some axpertenO^'v V-.- 
Intaresl in CAD techniques nncl/or rool-tirne fSzjZ J 
cosslng would bo an adviimagn. Tho sp^ rt ^ en : ' jSjT 
years in the first instil net. and will be macto on «« V 
tho lecturer scale £8,817 lo f1G,222 por annum uiousn* I 

' 0Vi! ' W, ■ mM beoW»'"^ 

Application forms and further information v ^ ivera i| 
from the Academic Roglalrar's Ofhoj- ' , 0 i 0 nVione OV® 
Northampton Square, London 6C1V OHB, W 
4399, ext 3037. . ***** 

Enalnl! (, 
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Polytechnics continued 




FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY 

Applications are invited from individuals or grouns 
of individuals for the following vacancies: 1 

Department of Electrical and 
Electronic Engineering 

Two Professors 

One of whom will take on the function of Head of 
Department of Electrical and Electronic Engineering 
and responsibility, In collaboration with the 
Department of Communication Engineering, for 
co-ordination of the MEng/BEng programme. The 
second appointment will have an emphasis on research 
In this department which is heavily Involved In computer 

related technologies. 

Department of Computing and Department 
of Electrical and Electronic Engineering 

Reader, Principal Lecturer, 
Senior Lecturer/Lecturer II, 
Research Fellow/Assistant 

In subjects relating to computing and intelligent 
systems (in the Department of Computing), VLSI and 
CAD (in the Department of Electrical and Electronic 
Engineering). 

Salary ranges 

Professor (Head VI): £18,61 5 to £20,511 
PL & Reader: £14,01 3 to £1 7,61 9 
LII/SL: £8076 to £15,045 

(level of appointment and starting salary dependent 
upon qualifications and experience) 

Research Fellow/Assistant: £7953 to £10,96B. 

Further particulars and application forms are 
available from the Personnel Officer, Plymouth 
Polytechnic, Drake Circus, Plymouth PL4 BAA. 

Tel: (0752) 264639 In anticipation of a closing date 
of Friday 2B February 1986. Information on these 
posts may also be obtained from Prof D E Fussey, 

Dean of Technology (0752) 2646EB. 


cip«$4 appllpitlQn* l» Sjath February, 1986. 


?■ 'Oxford 
Wolfeon College 
CHARTER 
FELLOWSHIPS 
1986-87 

IN ARCHAEOLOGY 
MODERN 
LANGUAGES 
POLITICAL THEORY 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Wnlfso.1 Colloue, Oxfurd, 
offers two Charier Fel- 
lowslilps, lo be chosen Irniti 
twn of tin- rollnwlnu areas - 
Archaeulntiy, Modern Lsn- 
fluiKius. Poll tlrat Theory . 

rsyclicjlcijy. Applications nrt- 
Invited frnm persons huldlnn u 
University Lectureship tor 
comparable position i In the 
UK or abroad. Fellows will be 
•xpocted to carry out research 
In Oxford for at least one 
University term, but may hold 
the Fellowship for up to an 
academic year In oil, Fel- 
lowships carry no stipend, but 
the Calleae will make avail- 
able £1.000 towards the llvlnu 
expenaea of each Fellow. Col- 
leoe accommodation at the 
normal rent may be nvallabla. 

Further particulars may bo 
obtained from the [‘resident's 
Secretary. Wolfeon Culleno, 
Oxford 0X2 tup. ( 90306 ) 112 


University Colkf- ■ ™tori.l 8 Jgff 
Cardiff . ■ wureei of informaif 

Dr i i.n-i m,'ii t orsocioiK' ■ 'Sctronlc EnolriBfir; 
Ift.,1 hil U.-ionrch UsT M ®PP ro P^lata, 

RESEARCH FELMf I Sal^Sc^ro 
THREE YEAR PO^ I dS® a,8: £fi 

ih^^^K I 26 Si 

rnndldutes with b 900 H ™Z 3 o 6 0 

SL-lonre (irst deuroe •»*,. . ■ pu.. 
terably post uraduatsrWf--. u, °«ingdate-2i c.u 

rxporient fi. Tlie r ««5 ■ * ■ eb, 

concerned with the ft- ■ 

Poverty Programme tJL-. ■ 

purienre In research ■ ‘ 

ami n knowledge Jf JJ-,- ■ L^Sds la g n . 

pnllcios LoncernlDQ th^fi ■ la on equal non 

would be an advsniM* 

range IA \ 

£ 12,636 per annum- Wffl. 
commence as soon j, , 

Application* iS'St > ^°^ytechnii 

together with the 2“BSrini Bnl irf., WUUl 

Bddres^eH of IwO !*2r . "“"'Ml * Anw f . ,V,,r Slnn 

gKffJSJTSfcV ■ •&!&•*& 
SS!S ^'iTxl'% f s . ■ • ■ ^CTurrr 
2SS^.™SS«. 

442 M* & ft. 4 y p/| f'STUDjgg 

datto2dthFobni*n” |! £?*" ar^ 3 

3030 .( 90324 ) . U^“/on 0 Rf* Invi 


Plymouth 

Fblytechnic 


LEEDS POLYTECHNIC 

Polytechnic Library U 

I 5®U ln ) 0 ncino fi8 soon m fu "‘ ,imQ Tutor Librarian 

maiorreis selection e Jd o?n»» b ?■ Dull ° 8 win involva 

IE 85 infor ™ilon in fl 9 rnmk- ° n on d ,ulor, ol work on 

Details fmm s. E8 ' 07 6- £12.946 

Officer, Leeds 

462366 an SquBre. Leeds LS2 8AF. Tel: (0532) 

L«ioaingdate: 2 l r&k 

marv 1988 - PLEASE ENCLOSE SAE. 


et)L| al opportunity employer. 


Polytechnic^^^ ^ 

HUDDERSRELD POLYTECHNIC 
Dept of Catering Studies 

LECTURER II in HOTEL MANAGE* 

Ref: ACA 619 


In „nv _ " ?°, 0 P. 10 working 

tfsSB-.’Tl. 1 !: ■SPS,^ 

£ 15,522 fundor rovlevvi. 

Ref-.™. ( 80 ? 4 h 3 ? 986, Quot, "8 

’ ■ - • ■ - .Ml 


Salary: L If E8.076-E1 2.945 

A vacancy exists In the tJeoarimnni nl Hals 


% ' Da B ," ''VMcnnio 

I ’ 

! 'At STm >™s 

' yo r: r 

ba UNI . 


^"1 qn. Ir «nu '^mcd V' bo 


wlsts In the department ot Calerinfl 8 mHm jh JJglSrfftSa 1 '^^^') „" r ■ *11 ■ppijgg, 1 '; 

UJe BA (Hons) Hotel i Catering administration and HNDln ndi nB ®^onstrfti c " n » 

Mansjjernenl CoorsM and Iha post graduate dtplonia ai^Ev- ^laJi^Vno ha{2 eto * *HS 

menl.’nie auccesstut eanriidatowlf have ajtpafijw har«s **^^#8*^ arKJn, «S5kiIS l#v *nt 

nnnride nrwtinu h Ik. u.i 1.4..^.. ...4hh a Iniumi D 1 JR _ ,y Will _ K| ha U i, L 


oorporela practices In ihe hotel Industry, wrthhi a hamavrork 
domestic and Internationa) Tourism. uutad** 

The Weal candWate will ba a graduate in Howl 

htah degr ae level, wih managed expariatM in a 

with a post graduate quaJrflcaBon to tourism of ctfisf 


In BdditJon to leaching the Bucotashrf camidtfaw* “ ** 

wthh tha deparmerrt, and ba expected » cortjwn w 
Catering Resaaich Centre. part® 1 




taTfir r U rth ^"sidereci. 

F t he ru p ( r y * 986 ' 


Polytechnic, Queanegata. Huddarefleid 
by 21 February 1986 


The Polytechnic of 
Central London 
Counselling & Advisory 
Service 

STUDENT ADVISER 
(TEMPORARY) 

A temporary Srudont 
Adviser Is required from April 
1 986 for approximately 7 
months to cover for maternity 
leave. The Student Adviser 
will work directly with the 
Counsellors and In co- 
operation with Ihe wider Stu- 
dent Servlras tenm. The 
Adviser is responsible Tor 
providing practice) Informa- 
tion and advice to Individual 
students on a wide range of 
subjects particularly finan- 
cial, weirare rights end Im- 
migration mutters. She/he Is 
also responsible for the admi- 
nistration of a Sheltered Exam 
Workshop for Students In the 
Summer Term. Previous ex- 
perience of advice work is 
essential. Student advice ex- 
perience preferred. 

Salary (MCIOJ scale; 
£ 9,732 - £ 11.910 Inclusive. 

Application forms and 
1 brLhar particulars ere ovsfl- 
“ble rrom the Personnel 
Office, 309 Regent St.. Lon- 
don W 1 R SAL. Closing data: 
81 February 1086 . 

p CL is sn equal opportunl- 
Uea employer. ( 9034 B) H 3 , 


. i • ■ i L f 


ii C<r, 

lecturing appointments in 

„ THE POLYTECHNir 

Sfv?S RARY CONTRACTS 
TO WOLVERHAMPTON HEALTH 
AUTHORITY 

LECTUUER IN HEALTH ffrunive 

sraa* 

2 ' 

□nd rallaSaU^^iKe J* 1 ?! p »l* r »t! 0 ii 


□nd collaboration wilh the Htalih lilaTriri .1 ^'''^^Pfcration 

aS np rorc3fflon rffi 

fedMw SSlSoSte l^llrhnr,, Green - 

SSSSS-S""’" 


Closing ilste foi 
ndvcrliBomcnt. 


TEESSIDE POLYTECHNIC 

Department of Adminlstrativo 
8 Social Studius 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER (N SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Application! are invited from suitably 
qualified candidates for the above post, 
available from hi Jaiueiy, 1SBB. A 
good first degree and higher degree are 
co mid tied neussaiy quBtilicnliom end 
(he lucnuiul applicant will fae 
npsEled to have both teaching and 
research experience in the fiaW. An 
interest in counseJJfug end pruip work 
wouM be en edvantege. 

Interested applicants can receive furihei 
feiformatiun by cunlactlng June HopMnt 
on (0842)218121 Ext 4344. 

Salary: £8,078- £12,845 (oflldency 
bar) - £14.048 (work bar) - £16,045 
per snnum. An eppointmenl will be 
made et Leciurer II (evil with a 
commencing salary no greater then 
£12,945 per annum. 

Applleatiun farms and fdrlhar 
Information may be obtained bom the 
Personnel Office, TtessMs Polytechnic, 
Borough Road, Middlesbrough, 

Cleveland. TS1 3 BA. Telephone (0842) 
218121 ExL 4114. 

Closing data (w applies tions: 14 April, 
1888. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


Sunderland 

Polytechnic 

Faculty of Humanities 

Department of Bualneas 
Management A Business 
School 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTING 

Salary: PL £ 14.103 - £ 16.600 

Bur £ 1 7.6 19 

Successful candidate will be 
expected to give academic and 
practical lesderehip to Uie 

J iroup of accounting locturore 
n borh Management Account- 
ing und Ffnonclsl Accounting 

Experience and expertlee In 
computer applications In 
accountancy would be an 
advantage. 


North E&BtLondon 
Polytechnic 

Depart men i nr Einiti-lcsl A 
kliii lruiilc Eniilncorinq 

Burkina Prod net 

The I lap art merit is current- 
ly engaged in an expansion or 
J*e research end consultancy 
Internets lo meei the demands 
or modern electronic en- 
gineering courses si all loveis 
tpoMgrBduute, degree and 
HNIJ1. Tu this and, appllca- 
,,nr Yi-. orn Il'Vlled frill n well 
qiiulirii-d i-iiiidltlati-s fur (lie 
I'llliiwlmi 

UI/SL 

ELECTRONICS 

Ciindldstrs should have re- 
coin rossnrcli or Industrial 
dovolnnmnnl experience fn 
unnluguo systems, mlcrcwloc- 
Ironfrs end VLSI design und 
fuhi-lcallon techniques, nor. 
No. 25/ A/8 3 . 

LII/SL 

MICROPROCESSOR/ 

COMPUTER 

ENGINEERING 

CundldnioH Hluiuld have do- 
munMlrnbln nxuorlenL-e In bollt 
hardware end software 
aspects of the subject and 
Ihnir resiisDlfon In tlia design 
nnd spplicet Ion or modern 
computer systenis. Ref. No. 


syalenie. Ref. No. 


Salary: £ 8,076 to £|S. 04 S 
plus Inner London Allowance 
or £ 1 , 038 . 

For further details end ap- 
plied Ion form please contact 
Personnel Officio, Asia House, 
156/764 High Road, Chadweli 


6lxV 'Wir oi -39b 


Closing dale for receipt of 
applications >s 2 let February 
1986 and Interviews will be 
held In the week beginning 
10 th March 1986 . 190309 ) H 3 


Thames Polytechnic 
Incorporating 


R , r t,on 5 ?,T?eJ 

i®*nlc. Ungl London ■sKWl'tS 


uriicor. Dniiuwi ihiiv 

Polytechnic. La ngham Tower, 
Ryhope Road. Suncfarlnnd 
SR 2 7 EE or Tel: ( 0783 ) 

76237 . Ext. II. 

JM" 31 F “ r l 


Avery Hill College 

School of Social Sciences 

LECTURERSHIP 

INECONOMICS 

A postgraduate quaiirico- 
lion with a strong quantitative 
background and a particular 
interest in mleroecono infra 
and computing appllcatlona In 
desirable. Published work or 
research potential would also 
be a strong recommendation. 
The successful applicant will 
be expected to commence In 
September 7 986 . 

Lecturer II 

£ 0.714 • £ 13.983 Inclusive. 

■ .Further parllcnlars end ap- 
plication form from the Star- 

. 9 rrlcer - Tint mo a 


i > 9B6 ,t “ rn ?d by * s February 

Thu m bb Poly toe Imlc is en 
bPPbrtunU'ee oniployer . 
100547 ) ||g 


PLEASE MENTION 

THE T.H.E.S. 

WHEN REPLYING 
TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


Colleges nnd Institutes of Higher 
Education 


DES/MSC LOCAL COLLABORATIVE 
PROJECT: TOURISM 


DORSET APPOINTMENT 

iNSTTruTi JL.b™, 

OF HIGHER RESEARCH 
EDUCATION STAFF 

The Dcparlmi.nl of Educaiion and Science and tlic Manpower 
Services Conimtssior have agreed funding for a maior now 
irainmg mihahvo for llic lourism mdusify Tha projacl s boino 

rM(iS?nH ,0 : n,, ¥ by ,he . DorsD ' '"Mftvl* and iha Hole" ind 
Cfitonng Induslry T raining Bo.ird. This projeci has ihree aims: 


i ft?„ ^ sis .^ r lho ' ra,n,n fl naaris oi ihe lourisi induslry; 
mi tha production of a series of training packages for each 
of iho main sectors of the lourisi Industry to moet us 
i;;it i k ? v "?! n,n 8' retraining and updating noods 

Ini) to develop various kinds ol deiiveiy mechanism melt i ding 
open leer m ng systems . u 

| Po 1 s,s „ Salary 

Senior Research Assistant (1) Up to £8 600 

Research Assistant ( 2 ) Up to £7,750 


Tlioso staff will bo om ployed nn a 1 vour fixed term comracl. Tha 
besuil SffiffiSSK B i nd ‘"'lu 01 1 " 0 ,osourch ossiafnnls will bo 

feswf.sssjdSSiss si-- 

'* b '»'*'>» p.rtld.1,.. 

Dr P. Lawary 

Head of Dapartmant of Tourism & Raid Sciences 
Do'wtJn.btuUi nl Higher Education 
Wal ladown Road. Walllsdown 
Poole, Dorset BH1 2 EBB 


Mr, P. Baker 

Wlna Street 
Bristol BS1 2PH. 

Closing date 17th February 1886. 


( NeneCof/ege vj 

Northampton 

Faculty of Art and Design 
Senior Lecturer in 
3-Dimensional Design 
(Course Leader) 

Applications are Invited from suitably-qualified and 
experienced persons for the above appointment 

be ®P Bcfa| lafs in either display/ 

nanLra 2“ ? n P rod , u, ; , de a'gn and also iave a 
general understanding of all aspects of 3D disciplines. 

axpariance Isrequ^recL Bnt ,ndUS ‘ riai 6nd aducal,onaJ 

Lecturer II in Photography 
(Subject Leader) 

computer applications would bean additional 
recommendation. 

p T ost ts vacant from the beginning of the 

iSSSX “ cond p “' ls ' ,ac " n,,rom 

Salaries Jn accordance with tha Burnham (F£> Report. 

Closing date: 21st February, 1986. 

O/IIITU «) COUNTY OF SOUTH Q1AM0RQAN 
SOUTH OLAMORUM INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION (CARDIFF) 
__ D „ 0F BUS,NESS AND U BE HAL STUDIES 1 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS STUDIES AND COMMUNICATIONS 

Senior Lecturer - Managerial Finance 

a .. . POST NO. SU8Z 

baBD manag ament and word pFOCsssIng Is desirable 

=dS„c s " 01 a ,Mchin ° KsarsssfSi „ , ddrt 

SALARY- SENIOR LECTUHER: £1 1 .868 - £16,045 







2ft 


THETUV1ES HIGHER EDUCATION SlffPLEj^ „ 


v -V 


■‘•P, j ': r 

hj-Y n 

i-'-v 



r ; I. 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education continued 



SOUTH QLAMORGAM COUNTY COUNCIL 

SOUTH GLAMORGAN 
INSTITUTE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION • CARDIFF 

Dean of Faculty of Technology 
Grade VI 

To commence duties on 1 April 1986. 

Due to the promotion of the present postholder 
to a principaiship, applications are invited from 
well qualified and experienced graduates in 
Engineering. 

The Dean's function includes the oversight of a 
number of departments and responsibility for a 
main centre within the Institute. 

SALARY SCALE: £18,615- £20,611 p.a. 
Further particulars and application forms may 
be obtained from The Personnel Officer, South 
Glamorgan Institute of Higher Education, 

Cyncoed Centre. Cyncoed Road, Cardiff CF2 
6XD. Telephone Cardiff (0222) 551111 . 
Completed application forms should be 
returned by 19 February 1986. 

Applications are welcomed from suitably 
qualified people regardless of their sex, marital 
status, race, religion, colour or disability. 


(74207| 


Christ Chin ch College 
of Higher Education 
Ciintorbu ry 

BRITISH FILM 
INSTITUTE (Hi 1 '!) 
LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MEDIA 
EDUCATION 

Willi Hin-1 (ill I . rorfiim (.1 l In- 
line of Television mill Film in 
lirlmury Nchaola 

Tllurn Is a well estebllelinU 
department af Radio, Film 
and TBlpvbian with caunoi 
lending to a B. A. In RFTV nnil 
anotliar subject. Among the 
duties of Ilia post holder will 
ba tho development of cniirscs 
In mod In education lor Int mul- 
ing anil serving leni-hers. 

Tho cuLlegn hm over 1 . 1 no 
aunlniits and afters H.A.. 

and. B.tst. donraot.. 
PPf-f-* advain ail dinliimns umi 
Itlalier dauroes In Education, 

halnry scale: l.octiirar 11 / 

, Let Hirer £7,926 . 

£14,763 n.n. 

H Is Intended that tlic, 
appoint niont will take effect 
from tlia boninnlnu or the 
autumn torm 19B6. 

For farther details write lo 
Prlnctiial's Secretary, Christ 
Church Collooe. Canterhu" 
flnnoBlro b nbimpad dddrsiBod 
. ,L a , whom appilca- 
nQl later 

iSoaasV 19801 He 


S. Martin's College of 
Higher Education 

Lnncfisti*] 1 

TWO POSTS 
fNPRIMARY 
EDUCATION 

Ai>i ■ II, inns iiivh.-.i 

ronis siiII.iMi ■(■'■tMiI'-il - 11 - 11 ( 111 . 

■ lillOS ll>l |l|>- III,. IVI- Ii-uiii 

I >><*,» i, .in her |i)Nh, i, p| |- hi ii*4 

should Ini vi- 1 1 -[ i-ut , siil rrssi ill 
expci-li-m e In I'riuiiiry 
scliucils. mid will t-e required 
to offer An «»r Huiiflloiis 
Education or LniiQuoun ns a 
major curriculum eirenglli ond 
also to contribute to one or 
mare of the following areas: 
multicultural educntlon. the 
use or computers In tho clos- 
sroum. maniinemiuit mid rhlld 
development. 

At lo.im one Ol tllFHQ 1IONM 
will reuulra nnoil nxporlciica 
within 4-B iiijti riimie. 

Tho iiuhIh will In- riitud at 
Li<cturer 11 ur Srnlur Lei turi«r 
level ainirdlnii n. gnu Ilf Jc n- 
tlons anil usiuirlencc. 

Further purl hulara and up. 
plication furim may ho 
obtained from Tim Principal. 
6. Mart In 'a Collude, Uncui- 
ter LAI 3JI). Completed ap- 
plication forms should he re- 

HHSl. hy 21 FBbru "^a 


Courses 


Martin’s College of 
Higher Education 
Lancaster 

LECTURER 13/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN 14-10 

education 

^nor^S nt4"iF ly " 3 “*Uf t e d ^and 

a£ ;i S *JVsMass 

development. re- 

nS|.',"cWE* VI'S 

»“ a -ff; 

^'fSSrlwf b 3?* I’rliit lonl* 




' ■■<1. 


All adYertisemeiils. .! 
are subject to the 
conditions of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 
copies of which are 
available on request. . 


The London Centre 
for Biotechnology 

Biotechnology 

A SHORT COURSE 
FOR PICKUP • 
LECTURERS 

The course will review 
state -of-t ha-art In biotechnol- 
ogy and will Include substan- 
tial 'hands on* practical O*- 
perlsnca, Tho course la 
offered In tho part-time made 
Cone day per week! from April 
18th to June a7th 1988. The 
course fee la £850. 

The London Centro Is t> 
DEB- nominated Regional 

Centre for INSET. 

Further detnlla rrom: Dr. 
O.J. Cox, COrOrdlnBlor. Tile 
London Centre Tar Biotech- 
nology. f' a n ® a,It t Bank 

Polytechnic. Doroiign Road, 
London SE1 OAA Vartxx-rVuij 
89B9. Ext. 8350). (903S7IH84 


liege 
London (KQC) 
University of London 

STUDY HISTORY 
AND PHILOSOPHY 
OF SCIENCE 
ATKING’S 

One rafci- M.9c, <-ou era Lo- 

J ln October 19H6. Parllltloa 
or M.Pnll. and Ph.D. by 
research. Appllcuntx must 
possneo a rirat itanrc-e in vmc 
of Ilia nntiirol sciences or 
mnlhamaticn. All courses 
appro vi id for British Academy 
Brunt uwaiils. Uurly epiilli-a- 
tlun is advised since tiiorion- 
Tor applying rur a 
UritlHh Academy award la l 
Nfuy. 

Sunij fur lie trills to Prufes- 
hof M.L.Q. Ilcdhoad. Depart- 
mnnl or History an riillasopliy 
of S clone u. King's College 

London (KOci; chnlRC cc “ 
EHSt Man com Road. London 
5in»na. I r X * To,: 0| - M1 2*88- 

.•4011831 . <124 


Seminars 



Sixth Form Careers Teachers 

- a chance to learn 

DURHAM 10th -11th July 1986 

British Gas - one of the country's largest industrial organisations. But how much do 
you really know about our work, or the sponsorship and training schemes we 
offer to students continuing their education? 

Last year we held a seminar, for the first lime, especially aimed at careers teachers. 

It was so well received that we are repeating our efforts this year. 

Taking the form of informal talks on the role of British Gas Headquarters, with 
reference to the whole of the Gas industry, it is designed to give you a clearer 
understanding of our career opportunities, helping you in your advisory role, and 
so, hopefully, helping pupils loo. You will also be able to visit some of our 
scholarship Irainees and visit a British Gas site, giving you a complete picture of the 
type oF work and conditions our sponsored students can expect to find. 

All meals, accommodation and the equivalent of 2nd class rail fare will be borne 
by British Gas. Delegates will be expected to make a donation of £10.00 towards 
costs. 

If you wish to make any nominations for this course, please send brief details, as 
soon os possible as numbers are limited, to: The Education Officer, British Gas 
Headquarters Training Department, 59 Bryanston Street, London WlA 2AZ. 


British Gas 1 

| an equal opportunities employer \ 


Colleges of 
Further 
Education 

Inner London 

SS 

m London W2 
Tel: 01 . 72388 a 

1 Ji'imrlrnnnl ol Abbu,. 

Sclonct • 

PRINCIPAL . 

lecturer : 

IN PHYSICAL ■ 
SCIENCE 

Tim qiicceufui ... 
will bn expected u C- 1 
one nr two oreu^',' 
*lto Department. i .‘ . 

ms issisvjaay. 

MeiiKiiramonl; 10 1 

ami ailvlae cdibv,. • 
luintlnU by SenlorLa*-, 1 
Corn bp Tutors: aaji.- : 
tine fnr the Headed)'.) 
mant ns necessary. ' 

The aalanr It In «n/; 
with the Burnham iFEit- 

on an Increnjeaa] i 
5 M.0I3 - £13,600 ik • 
£17,619 plus El. Oil b 
London Allowanr*. 

Further da tails sndifcj 
lion forma may be da-, 
Irani the fiecretaiy nr 
Department, quotini y 
eitL-P A/86'3. Tho cImJmI' 
Tor the receipt of taut'/ 
appIlL-utlona la 21 


1986. 


Fib- 



General Vacancies 



CEEFAX 
West London 
£9,744 — 512,320 

plus allowance ot £569 p.a. 


EJGJBti 


Wears an equal 
opportunities employer 


The BBC’s teletext service, CEEFAX, provides 
subtitles tor the hearing-impaired on a wide range ot 
programmes. 

Sub- lining involves siib-ediling tho soundtrack of 
television programmes Into concise, easily-read sublilies 
white retaining the full sense and flavour of the 
programme. Using a video cassette and script, sub-tillers 
write their sub-titles into a computer terminal and have 
editorial responsibility for their own work. 

Applicants should be graduates or equivalent with a 
sympathetic understanding of the communication 
difficulties of the hearing-impaired with the ability to 
condense material accurately, to work to deadlines, In 
some isolation, and to operate an electronic keyboard. 

Contact us immediately for application form (quote 
rel. 7110/TE and enclose s.a.e.): 

BBC Appointments, London W1 A 1 AA. 

Tel: 01-M7 5799. 

Completed application forms must be retproedtoy. 
Tuesday 18th Februsry. ■ , £ . \v r 


This nnst Is suitable b: 
sliiirn, applications ton 
sharp nppolnimeni wfli 

ba LUiisIdered if subDllol: 
n paired basis. 

I LP.A Is nn equal cppi’. 
,.l Its pmpluyer. 1 90320: i 


Inner London ' 
Education Authori# 

PARTTIME TUTOfc 
IN ACCOUNTANT . 

AND ALLIED 
SUBJECTS 
AT SOUTH Wf!P 
LONDON COLIii 

ilnquli-nrl as 50*1 
ble: Tutors 10 
tylluliii i«'s »f the 
Aii'uii 1 Hm icv Bodw'^Sh. 
turrm-dlum la Or" ***?. 
sli.niil In vela. 


»>«, ' 

Tbnch'no «ri 

sarsf-^— 

(til- 1 

A 1 *t ’ 1 * “.Vy ’ w r tt Ino* * 0 ** 
oblttint'jl ‘>> ^i, wot l*- 

- N. Nunn, i*"” 1 "liurratt U 

V ' 1 ' 80** ED W 


Lecturer in French 
Lecturer in German 

AppHcaUon& afo- invitai fop Ihc pasts of Lecturer Grade 1 in 
French and Lecturer Grade I in Germnn in the Diploma tic Service 
Language Centre of the Foreign and Commonwealth Oflice. 


Tlic siicccssfol candidates must be British citizens (or he in Lite 
process of applying for British Citizenship) and hold an honours 
degree in the languages, prefcmbly possess post-graduale leaching 
quolificalinris nnd nave al least five years’ tertiary nr late 
secondary leaching with some experience in leaching arlulLs. 


, UL- ui U ..1111 rrviicn or uernian 

|n snuiu groups nml individually, to Diplomatic Service officers 
in on grades, also to select nnd prepare print and audio materials 
nnd in assist in couisc and syllabus planning. 

B 'jSfton the Burnham Lecturer Grade I scale 
(n bn ted) £6,071 pa-£lQ,7U7 im. In nddition Uie post carries a 
longer working war allowance ranging from £1,032 pa-£l,830 pa 
nnd n Ijtindon *\rea Allowance of £990 pa. 

Conditions or sendee are those of an established Home Civil 
Scryanl including obligatory participation in (lie non- 
conlribulniy Pnncipni Civil Service Pension Scheme There 
may be an opportunity 111 Ihe foture for promotion to Grade II. 
Application forms and further delails may be obtained from- 
Rccnuhncnl Section, Personnel Policy lipartmenL Foreiuri 
and Commonwealth Office, Hoorn 3lfl. 3 Malihw Plirkw 
Stn?cl, London SWIM 9NL(U?L 01-233 52-1-1). 

Completed applications siiould lie received by 2R February lyfifi, 
Tlie Civil Service is an Equal OpiMriimilics Emplqjer 

Foreign and Commonwealth Office 


Independent Colleges 


PLEASE MENTION THE 

T.H.E.S. 

when replying to advertisements 



A 


ASHORNE HILL 
MANAGEMENT 
COLLEGE 


Aahorne Hill Management College Is the establishafl^ '• 
centra for management leaching tar Iha Iron and Steel Wutfi 1 ■ 

It has recenily begun to provide management teaching ford* f 
organisations. This expansion requires additional appoints** r ' 
to its Directing Staff in the following areas:- f- ' 

A skilled teachar of • t -, ' 

Managoment, who has worked in a Unh*®J ! -. 
Polytechnic, Management College or simiitr Initfl*" p., 
Higher Education. Other areas af College work for«W It. , 
the successful candidate should be filled p"#*,.- 
Include Management Systems, Quantitative Ankre - 
Decision Making and Management by Objective 

A skilled teacher of 

Eersonnel Management and Indtfjf 

neiatlons, particularly within a behavkw^j \ 
work, who has worked In an University, 

Management College or similar Institute 
Education. Other areas of College work fat 
successful candidate should be fitted prob*J"Vj4 
Individual and Group Behaviour, IntenHS* 1 ^* 
Selection, and Negotiating. 

For both posts an Honours Degree in an 
discipline Is essential Research consultancy or |t> 
experience within Industry or a Public Sector p ' 

desirable, and in the case of the Manegemeritposi. 
if it has involved operations research. ^ 

Successful candidates will be able to 
personal qualities needed to relate well to 8 mcW* 
practising managers and their problems. Duties 
formal teaching, course design and crealionof « 1 b r “’ 
and case studies. 

Preferred Age Renge is 30-36. 

£14.600 plus a performance bonus. Re-tocauo^ 1 

Further Information la available frofj 1 -" Tj^gfon Aft 
Ashorne Hill College. Ashome Hill. 

Warwickshire. CV33 8QW. Tblephone- 
to whom written application should bfl mM9 
end before 14th February, 1986 
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Research and Studentships 


TEESSIDE POLYTECHNIC 

Department of Computer 
Science 

LEA RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT - 
Distributed Systems 

Ap^iulinni bi inviUd from suilebly 
quakfisd candidatas lor 1 iBsiaich aidstgnt 
poii ol thru yun duralian that hat been 
ollouled (B the Computer Science 
DtpHimenL Candidelee ihsuld have a 1st or 
pod 2nd dau Honoun Degrte (or MScj in 
Compute S deuce. Cnirpulin^elBCliDnics or 
in 1 nhud ires 

A ilrcng Hefei! in operallDn iy llama and/ 
ot lanl ena ortwwk is necusBiy for a 
uuiufid candidata who will join a teem 
iwrhcd ia studying various aspects of 
tatftuud lydanil using hta Coneunem 
lergeigi OCCAM 

The pawn ippolnlid wil be nquhed to 
•egifitf bf inhtaHy MPhl which will then be 
bins tom) lo PH). 

Salary; £0.324 -£7.122 per annum 
Ckrring data hf eppEutioni 20 Febmair 
1083 

Appflcattan ftuna and fulfill paiticuln 
bora lha Pummel Sicttaa Tusiide 
Poiylitlrit Borough Road. Mkfdlaabrough, 
TS1 3BA Taliplnar |0B42) 21B12I ut 
4114. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer. ( 7 «& 9 ) 


mechanical 

ENGINEERING 

research 

assistant 

Computer Control In 
Polymer Engineering 

^ndlnp. Tha pf^ecJ ij lurjed jointly by 

“2 “^horaiinn compLw 
NorsliB. Hydro Polymers Lid. Resaarcb wil 
University uS 
company site The poal oilers an imr 

»aaa 


nee Salary in 


lunlly to register foihln 
iha range E 6 . 6 flQ-fa.g 20 ' 
review), superennuahie 


(under 




1742S5J 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Oeparttnenl ol Information 
Studios 

CRUS - Consultancy nncl 
Research unit 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTS 

Applications an- invited for 
Re ? OB rch Assistant 
at CRUS, to bs hold from aa 
soon os DOBBltalB to Decambar 

5 11 ' lnltlfcto new prolgatB 
Vrrvm orena of mareh Rnii 
iiiivri.'9t Include informotlori 
Uclinylour in a variety of oran» 
onvlr ° B ,lr nontB < et2- 

2 IT.J-, I,r r ! " n ,? '"formation 

llluary ,n„j | l'P p ' 0 / 

»li.-..||,.,i4 *!f 1 1 ■ •*/ 4 *"! ,nl * 

f'flnillon^ Will Im.m ' HjJ- 

asnss* 31 ^^ 

.THJo'fo? tC!!!. 1 -. wlllun 

SfflSsS-HS&A 

,.~» 1 .. 

tTcl 0743 7386081.' iol> " r,, ‘ 

^ofonsor T.D U w5?. Bul1 ' 10 

SSBa^WSTES^SK- 

Hia 


“■"'ft!-*- 

"-MSB? 

' or 

IlSf J8T— Ilntt&.Th* Can- 

sa^g5-5g“a: 

^.2 or “"' r . n " ,,y 

to," '"ffiJfst, ■"«» 

aiav-aftas;^ ss 

*n the 


University of 
Nottingham 

Linguist It l)|v>, rally in u,„ 
Pl-lrnury Si hue] 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

Apulli 11 1 Ions art- iuvlitui for 
tin* pi ml nl Ucat-.ir. h oil it «. r 1,1 
tin. iiluivi* 3-yii.ii- , 

wlilili Is 1 llaialt-tl liv |h,- |r ir t - 
Tlir iii>i>.ilril<-il p. -| hu]i wiii 
work riusi-lv tvlih ||>.- |' r .>l,-<i 
nirniitir, llnvlil 

tht. l>iii|t<i r < .h, ill-in. in . it|,,i,. h . 

nor- Mum h i- (.*■ mi . 

Tin- l*i tilis l will hnihl ■ .n ip,, 
work i»r Hi.- Iki-iiii-i- s., 1,,,,,1 

Couin II ‘s Mulhi-i- I I-, ,,. 

1«H.1. mill will Him i,, 
bllllll-||ll-s fin -1-.SISIIIIII |||. 

aervltr umi Ini 1 1 ., 1 n-n, it,. r 
trnliu-i s In 1 11 k 1 ■ iiri-iiii-i* 

ucromil Ml I llininis- 

tic Ulvcrsitv 

j-AW Hranea sln.nlrl I|„ (I . I,,. 
2^P «r-i mini- 

tl, l‘J l„- , 1N 

l’ »i» ■■ llml I |,r . 1 1 ,|*| | . 

mtli 11 1 i-,-. 

I'llllllt u- 


iftf 
■ uni j-. 


I'li 


* r «: 


Mnn. 

s 

•ttllil M.iy U (| |tn|ft. 

oim?!:! , v . /r.-'j-,, Hnsttiirtii 

1 1 :s. Ha 1 . 1 ,',: v * • •’•inn m 

lv sill, If, , |,f r,w| ,l u 1 S 

•ni'iii 1 „ r H'diiiil. 

• ttinml. 11 '* "''nilil i„- wt>|. 

furl imi-'iai'iV! t, uillri , ,r 'ns ,ni< 1 
I 111 It nr- ' ■ * A l'»nllllllli-nlN 

ilw-,*iV,!J|l ,,,l ‘ « «*«» mlvnr- 
. »nt N.t. 1022 , inoauu m 2 

University of 
Strathclyde 

8lrattiL-lydn International 
Unnlnnss Unit 


research 

assistant 

frn™ ppll,,, i lona are Invited 
L r r ?"l can dldntaa with good 
tlcnrana In bualneaa. 
or marketing, pro- 

Krs::,is;, h , ■essaK-'s. ■: 

two-yuar post to contribute to 
r? B f B f ch An Interest 

■n information retrieval and 
com ou tar applications la de- 
airablo. The successful candi- 
date may register for a higher 
degree. 

-Salary; Ramie 1A f£7.320 . 
Cl a. ISO p.a.t. USB benefit. 

(quote Rer: 
with curriculum vltoe 
and tile names end addresses 
of three refereea should be 
aont to Proroeaor hi. Hood. 


fffathelyde Business School. 
Sir Wllltam Duncan Budding. 
180 Rottenrow. Clasaow 04 


OCE by B4 February 
(90323 I 
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College 

E?i* B Po. et Vi rB . en tlS 




B ‘««lr 


University of 
Strathclyde 

Department of Sociology 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTSHIP 

Applications are Invited 
rrom Social Science graduates 
with research experience and 
experience of date processing 
Tor ■ fixed- term Research 
AsBlstantship to work on the 
Partnership In Education Pro- 
ject. which la concerned with 
developing new working rela- 
tionships between parents of 
vounij children and prorea- 

Salary: Range IB £6,600 • 

£8,920 p.a. USS benoflt. 


Univfi-Kityof 

Sussex 

FELLOW 
IN COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

Mai... | 

an.] ia*v.-L!!|,«jJi 1 - ,, M ■"■h'l- 

mmm 

m-Mm 

urortpimi.- “£33i. A^h.ivm 
luini ,l ur ,, r 0l i S 1 l|,Jn ‘‘" related 

»ltCnh«hus n Uf m£S&^Sl 

sras. 1 "! * .arsute 

uiHt, vsnlmine 1 ., uppiy. 

u , apnllrations 

l"*.Tr : hVin-n SK 

<1067.1.1, Lxi. 3013 fri.m 

ksi,esks:""-;> 


Imperial College 
Reactor Centre 
Si I wood Park, Aacot, 
Berkshire 

S.E.R.C. 

C.A.S E 

STUDENTSHIP 

Annllr.iinms „||. tuvli,.,i 

U |„, hi.lil, 

'll 198ft. a 
MiHtil li.Miinrrs 1 It -u i,, „| ly . 

? -‘vwV- 1 r,,r ,,n sfiift: 

(-A8I. HliuliiiitHlilp 1 L- nil bit, nl 

Itiwlor 

Lenim. 111 Atniii. 

Thu rPHi-nri-li nrnjiicl will 
Jnvtiive miiiiaiii-i.ini'MiH ur nur- 
n-iir tli-ray hcIiohik clu fn i,f 

•Jin n* 1 ‘ .1 xi ! Ii ,n '"“•"PJ? 2“ ch "n 
..“I- JaUIHn mid 844 Cm, In 
■ ttllnliitrulliin with rhu (The- 
iillHlry nivlHiuii „r ij if, Atomic 
i-n<<riiy Itt'ii-iu-rli EhIuUIIsh- 
111 nii i, iiurwcll. a itmearch 
Him lent iiiHinn nnri In this 
lircijiirl will Imvn 1111 can to n 
wf lae nml 

Till Illlins In 1 in, i, vn ro- 
iintM-iaiiiiu KhlnhllHlimnniii unit 
would rncnlvo v.iluulilx truln- 
Ino In the unit of anvural 
lerlililaiica. Inrlinllnii hliili rn- 
nuliitlou iiammii ray api.rtroa- 
roPV. Imln-oonimn niitf alphu- 
nommn coincidence mmuuirn- 
meiita, used Tor deiermlning 
nuclear decay scheme para- 
meters. 

The holder of the stu- 
dentship will be registered for 
the degree of Doctor or Phi- 
losophy of the University or 
London.' 

Further Information and an 
application form may ba 
obtained rrom Dr. T.D. Mac. 
Mahon. Imperial College 
Reactor Centra, Sllwood 
P"rk. Ascot, lierkahfro SLS 
7PY. (902961 H12 


Imperial College 
(University of London) 

Deportment of Social and 
Eronomla Studies 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Required far ESRC-funded 
post on a project concerned 
with the organization and 
management or the engineer- 
ing design process. The pro- 
ject la a part or the ESKC 
Programme of Research on 
the Competitiveness or British 
Industry. 

Research experience In the 
organlzat lon/mnn agemen t 
area la highly desirable. 
Appointment for 2 years rrom 
April 1st, or aa soon aa 
possible thereafter, on RA1 A 
range £8.817 - £11,137 Inc. 
LA (under ravfowJ. 

Applications, enclosing a 
C.v. and names or two rolereos 
by 84 February 1986 to. 
Arthur Francis. Department 
af Social A Economic Studies, 
Imperial College. 38/53 
Prince's Gate, London SW7 
2PC. from whom further par- 
ticulars may ba obtained. 
(903331 HIS 



Applications 

- tlculara (quo.. ..... .. . — 
86) are availabla from Btaff 


... and rurther 
quote Ref: RIO/ 


parti 

86 ) 

Office, McCanoe Building, 
University of Strathclyde. 16 
Richmond Street. Glasgow Q I 

Closing date for applies- 
tlanar * 2 C)- >Pebnnry 1986. 
(90326) H12 


REMINDER 

C0I*Y FOR CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS IN 

THE T.H.E.S. 

SHOULD ARRIVE NOT LATER THAN 

10AM MONDAY 
PROCEEDING 
PUBLICATION . . . 


27 


Overseas 



//7>V\ 'NTSRNATIONAL 
ulHG;) hospitals 

GROUP ^ 


HOSPITALS 


English 
Language 
Training Officers 


Saudi Arabia 


c.£15,000 


coasfat Jeddah' Anfm^l ? hal U Ho ? pi,al is si! uated on the Red Sea 
are invfted TSte to pSita? ^ °' devBl0 P ment «• ^PPlicaUons 

Stoke Ho use Sioke Green, Stoke Poges, Slough. Berks. Tel: 0%373222 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAWI 

STAFF VACANCY: UNIVERSITY OF 
MALAWI LIBRARIES 1 

AppiicaUoria are invited for Ihe poet of Assistant Librarian 
m the University of Malawi Libraries, tenable from a date 
to be arranged. The appointment will be made Initially in 
tho area of Reader Services and later in the area of 
Cataloguing or Staff Training. 

Applicants should have a higher degree or postgraduate 
dtpJoma In librarianship or information science. Experience 
in bibliographic instruction and in the planning and 
implementation of library automation la highly desirable. 
The ability to lead a large team of library assistants and to 
communicate effectively with colleagues at all levels is 
osaontial. 

Initial salary will ba In thB range of K6,699-K6,174; 
K6,07O-KlI,446. " 

Part-fUmfshed accommodation will be provided at 30% of 
basic salary, aa well aa the usual benefits for those employed 
on contracts (initially, two years), including air passage, 
medical expenses, educational allowances, and a tax-free 
gratuity. 

Four copies of a detailed Curriculum Vitae con taining flUI 
particulars of qualifications and experience, plus the names 
and addresses of three referees, should be sent to the 
Registrar, University of Malawi, P.0. Box 278, ZOMBA. by 
25 February 1086. 


Librarians 


The Royal Society of Chemistry 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN/ 
INFORMATION SCIENTIST 

ITupMotowHInilai In providing Information and advice to readers 
KHSSt Dl BnS wIH hflVa ,u, ‘ "wnanaiHiy tar claeeincailon 

A ifWirflA ftr anulujlaill m ■•RAnalTnM I. OU. I— _ . _ 


lachnologv. ~ ^^pmema In 

Starting salary jn Uie range orCBjB8.E12.M2 par enmim 

-■axaS^iSiiSSKaa 


UNIVERSITYOFNATAL 
DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY 
PIETERMARITZBURG 

Applications aie invited from six tatty 
{paftfieil persons regardless of sen 
leiiQiofl. rats, colour or national orton for 
appointment to me posiot 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
PUNT ECOLOGY 

toes easts a vacancy for a suitably 
®^8riai5c«f jmf quaJSefl pauon fn Aa 
nM of ounafafrva pbnt ecotow in a 
mutton and well apitpoan dspartmeniof 
Bouny m Uw ftetannrlBtmp campua ol 
»wiMfy«sliyo(Naai. 

Fa nvrtmiim Quefiflcaims would be a 

Sip. expsnenca in On 

wtesi tacnnffluus of ecological nueaich 
me pmstw eroJogfcar mtofest In me 
flepadmair u 01 an atpuailc nature tul 
appacabons ham canflWites wflh a 
terrestrial ecological interest would be 
wercomod An interest or sound 
knowledge in compotef aided techniques 
as appfred lo eculoglcar leaching and 
research would a recommendation . 
n« successful candidate would be 


..-uoi.iiyiTmjaFMuounriii W1V0IVBD H 

supervision of postgraduate students. 

The appanbrew carries an aiiracbva 
eatery package, details ot which are 
otxainabls him die Poiswinel Section m 
request [ telephone D331-63320J. The 
salary offered wititedeinmlned acewtSfig 
to Dn quakhabons and/or experience ol 
ins successful applicant 

Applintlon forms, hirtftar parttculsn aid 
cofl dfBQM ol tervta are DttalBflMaharn 
? B OnlMfsity of Natti, P.O. 

■« are, PletofmeriWnrro, 3200 with 
whom appItuUoM on the prescribed 
nroi mint be lodged not later ihai 28 

Sm%SSSLS l f l " tareflCB PMB 

8 /B8. AppUcathm hnmi for oviresai 
appDcana va ubtabtabte tram the South 
Afrlcn Unhurt Hies Offlco, Chlohetlar 
Houre, 27B High Httbmn, London WCtV 

tut 

(74268) 



Bodleian Library 


Temporary part-time 
cataloguer: academic-related 
Grade HA 

U7.82D - j£ 1 2.61) |BarJ ■ £1, 1.320J pn, m. 


EET, OXFORD OX] 3BG 
174384) 


pari leu Ian m y V STfid from the ' HJ2P£* oa r °™ ! flM * funh ” 


Yarraouk University 

naiMrrnioiu or a mliropology 

“tBWIaliBd at Var- 
Invite* ap- 
for several oasis 
te erii m ® 0 ” ,Bn,1>DC * 7986 to 
It - 1 _ M ; A - eonrses with ana. 

or t M n Ji? , OI 1 onr) or more 
ST * h « follovvlnn areas: social 
Ihoory, cognitive anthrunolo- 
■7-. symhollam. otlrno- 

nn C i«nS Dl o ,By- an thro - 

hnrf.i^ i ' rsochlnii of buulc 
und«rgradiipto survey couraoH 
?!®p reuiilrod. Lsnanagea of 
EiwISi? * n *r°. ArBt *ta and 

contract' “ no ' yo,,r renewable 

aoo B, m y IX2F* tram 430 

jJP commensurate with 

BxporlencQ nnd rjinlc, 

8*nd two copies or vitae 

rorer °e* by 

ss? ihXPo'sjsrvi 


PLEASE MENTION 

THET.H.E.S. 

WHEN REPLYING TO 
ADVERTISEMENTS 







